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1  F  we  exclude  the  equivocal  extension  of  the  pale  of  nominal 
^  Christendom  by  the  Romish  Missionaries,  during  nearly 
fifteen  sad  centuries,  Christianity  has  been,  as  John  Howe  ex¬ 
presses  it,  ‘at an  amazing  stiind — having  eot  nqjj^round  iiiion  the 
‘  whole,  but  rather  lost  much.  Is  this,*  lie  exclaims,  ‘  the  reli- 
‘gion  which  so  early,  by  its  own  native  light  and  power,  con- 
‘  quered  so  many  nations,  and  which  w  e  expect  to  be  the  religion 
‘  of  the  world  ?  Who  that  understands  this,  would  not,  with 
‘  deepest  concern  and  anxiety  of  spirit,  inquire  into  the  cause  ?** 
The  cause,  it  might  then  have  been  replied,  was  obviously  the 
relapse  of  the  church  itself  into  idolatrous  corruptions,  and  its 
subsequent  aqitivity ;  to  w  hich  the  history  of  the  sin  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  Jewdsh  church  ])resents  so  striking  an  analogy. 
The  spread  of  Mohammedism,  which  displaced  nothing  better 
than  itself,  and  the  vast  and  horrid  growth  of  paganism  beyond 
its  limits,  admit  of  explanation  without  any  impeachment  of  the 
native  energy  of  Divine  Truth,  or  of  the  fidelity  of  Him  who  has 
})romised  that,  against  his  church,  the  powers  of  darkness  shall 
not  prevail.  Christianitv  had  ceased  to  be  Christian,  before  it 
lost  to  ^lohammedism  the  ground  it  liad  gained  from  paganism. 
'Hie  sword  of  the  Spirit  never  crossed  the  sword  of  the  Arabian 
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conqueror.  The  Bible  has  never  yet  been  fairly  brought  into 
collision  with  the  Koran.  Nor  have  the  heathen  kingdoms,  till 
within  a  few  years,  been  brought  into  contact  wdth  the  visible 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  nothing 
to  jitstify  despondency  in  the  awful  survey  of  that  vast  ])roj)or- 
tion  of  the  population  of  the  globe  upon  which  the  light  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  not  yet  arisen,  and  which  may  be  justly  described  in 
apostolic  language,  as  ‘‘  lying  in  the  wicked  one.”  Those  who 
profess  the  Christian  faith  may  have  laid  themselves  open  too 
justly  to  the  taunts  of  the  infidel,  and  Protestants  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  boastful  challenge  of  the  Papists ;  but  no  failure  ran 
hitherto  be  charged  upon  the  religion  which  is  destined  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  world,  and  which  stakes  its  Divine  truth  upon  its 
character  of  universality. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Christian,  the  Reformed  Christian 
church  liad  seemingly  ceased  to  look  for  any  extension  of  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom,  or  to  make  any  serious  effort  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  kind  upon  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  A  period  almost  as 
long  as  the  interval  between  the  national  restoration  of  Israel, 
after  the  captivity,  and  the  advent  of  “the  Desire  of  all  nations,” 
hits  intervened  between  the  Reformation  which  burst  the  bands 
of  popery,  and  the  remarkable  era  in  which  w^e  live.  We  lay  no 
stress  upon  the  historical  analogy  or  parallelism.  We  have  no 
theory  to  build  upon  it.  But  it  seems  as  if  it  had  pleased  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  allow  this  long  and  shameful 
period  to  elapse,  since  the  emancipation  of  the  church  from  papal 
thraldom,  in  order  to  show  the  futility  of  all  secular  schemes  for 
upholding  and  nromotin^  Ills  cause,  and  that  political  Protes¬ 
tantism  might  discover  its  spiritual  impotency.  It  has  had  its 
trial ;  and  Mene^  Meue^  is  w'ritten  upon  its  walls.  We  do  not 
forget  that,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  made  some 
efforts  to  establish  the  reformed  faith  in  Ceylon  and  their  other 
posseiisions  in  the  Indian  Seas.  But  the  reprehensible  means 
tliey  employed,  and  the  nominal  submission  to  Christianity  with 
wdiicli  they  contented  themselves  in  tlieir  heathen  converts,  lead 
us  to  view  tlieir  proceedings  its  a  reproach  upon  Protestantism, 
ratlier  tlian  as  an  honourable  evidence  of  enlightened  zeal.  Yet, 
alas,  w  e  must  own  tlie  conduct  of  the  Dutch  to  have  been  w  orthy 
of  a  Christian  nation,  compared  with  the  atheistic  policy  of  the 
Britisli  Government  in  our  Eastern  possessions.  The  Danes  have 
the  honour  of  founding  the  first  Protestant  mission  in  India; 
and  50,000  converts  have  formed  the  seal  of  the  labours  ot 
Ziegenbalg,  Schwartz,  and  their  brethren  in  the  missions  on  tlie 
Coromandel  coast.  The  Moravians  (or  United  Brethren)  bear 
the  palm,  however,  in  their  exertions  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  They  have  been  characterized  as  a  Missionary  church 
almost  from  the  foundation  of  their  Society.  ‘  When  they  sent 
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‘  forth  their  first  Missionaries,  the  congregation  consisted  of  only 
^  about  600  persons,  many  of  whom  were  poor  despised  exiles ; 

<  yet,  this  inconsiderable  company  made  such  noble  and  exten- 
‘  sive  exertions  for  the  coiWersion  of  the  heathen,  as  reflect,  not 
‘  only  the  highest  honour  on  themselves,  but  indelible  disgrace 
‘  on  all  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  In  the  short  period  of 
‘  eight  or  nine  years,  they  sent  Missionaries  to  Greenland,  to 
‘  St.  Thomas,  to  St.  Croix,  to  Surinam,  to  Berbice,  and  the  In- 
‘  dians  of  North  America,  to  the  negroes  of  Soutli  Carolina,  to 
‘  Lapland,  to  Tartary,  to  Guinea,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

‘  and  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.’  * 

The  liistory  of  the  Greenland  mission  is  fraught  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  interest ;  and  the  self-denying  and  heroic  zeal  of  the  bre¬ 
thren  have  extorted  admiration  even  from  those  who  are  apt  to 
regard  Missionary  operations  in  general  as  having  their  origin  in 
fanaticism.  Like  the  earlier  labours  of  Eliot  among  the  Indians 
of  Massachusetts,  and  those  of  Sergeant  and  Brainerd  among  the 
same  race,  these  missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  those  in 
the  Danish  settlements,  excited  little  attention,  and  still  less  of 
emulation,  in  the  Protestant  w^orld  at  large.  Even  by  those  wdio 
regarded  tliem  with  the  liveliest  interest,  they  were  viewed  ns 
enterprises  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  as  generous  attempts 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  redemption  to  the  outcasts  of  the  human 
race,  rather  than  as  proceedings  adapted  to  advance  the 
eventual  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Their  result  has 
proved,  indeed,  that  no  portions  of  the  human  family  are  too  de¬ 
graded  in  the  intellectual  scale,  or  too  debased  in  their  moral 
condition,  to  be  capable  of  participation  in  the  regenerating  and 
transforming  influences  of  the  Gospel.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
moral  experiment,  made  under  such  various  circumstances,  is 
triumphantly  complete.  The  Polar  savage,  the  wild  Indian, 
the  Hottentot,  the  negro  slave,  have  all  been  brought  under  the 
more  than  humanizing  power  of  divine  truth ;  and  the  moral 
change  they  have  exhibited,  has  perplexed  the  philosophers  of 
this  w’orld,  who,  unable  to  deny  the  effect,  have  still  been 
sceptical  as  to  the  true  cause.  ‘We  do  not  doubt  the  events  at 
‘  Otaheite,*  is  the  remark  of  a  learned  foreign  Naturalist,  ^hut  we 
^cannot  conceive  of  them*  So,  with  regard  to  the  success  of 
Missionary  operations  in  other  quarters,  unable  to  conceive  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  unfurnished  and  untaught 
minds  of  the  heathen,  men  of  this  world  have  endeavourea  to 
resolve  the  result  into  the  process  of  civilization ;  and  the  Mora¬ 
vians  have  even  been  held  up  as  an  example  to  other  Mission¬ 
aries,  on  the  supposition,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  they  have 
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bo^un  their  attempts  among  the  heathen  with  the  work  of  cin- 
lizing  them.  The  history  of  the  Cireenland  mission  more  espe¬ 
cially  refutes  this  notion  and  the  fallacious  reasonings  founded 
upon  it  ‘  Never/  remarks  Dr.  Chalmers,  ‘  w'as  human  nature 
‘  subjected  to  experiment  under  circumstances  more  favourable. 

‘  Never  did  it  come  in  a  more  simple  and  elementiry  state  under 
‘  the  treatment  of  a  foreign  a[)plication.  There  was  no  disturh- 
‘  ing  cause  to  affect  the  result  of  this  interesting  trial ;  no  bijis 
‘  of  education  to  embarrass  our  conclusions ;  no  mixture  of  any 
‘  previous  ingredient  to  warp  and  darken  the  phenomena,  or  to 
‘  throw  a  disguise  over  that  clear  and  decisive  principle  which 
‘  w'as  on  the  eve  of  emerging  from  them.  The  rationalizimj 
‘  process  of  the  divine  was  first  put  into  operation^  and  it  failed. 

‘  I'he  Greenlanders  refused  to  move  a  single  step,  and  with  as 
‘  great  obstinacy  as  the  world  of  matter  refuses  to  conform 
‘  her  processes  to  the  fanciful  theories  of  men.  Tlie  brethren, 

‘  disheartened  at  the  result  of  an  operation  so  fatiguing  and  so 
‘  fruitless,  resolved  to  vary  the  experiment ;  and,  throwing 
‘  aside  all  their  preparatory  instructions,  they  brought  the  wortl 
‘  of  the  testimony  directly  to  bear  upon  them.  The  effect  was 
‘  instantaneous.  God,  who  knoweth  what  is  in  man,  knoweth 
‘  also  the  kind  of  application  that  should  be  made  to  man.  He 
‘  glorified  the  word  of  his  grace,  and  gave  it  efficacy.  That 
‘  w’ord  which  He  himself  commanded  to  be  preached  to  all 
‘  nations — to  the  barbarians  as  well  as  to  the  Greeks — is  surely 
‘  the  mighty  instrument  for  pulling  down  the  strongholds ;  and 
‘  the  Moravians  have  found  it  so.  The  Greenland  experiment 
‘  luis  furnished  them  with  a  principle  which  they  carry  along  with 
‘  them  in  all  their  enterprises.  It  has  seldom  failed  them  in  any 
‘  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  they  can  now  appeal  to  thousiinds 
‘  and  thousands  of  their  converts,  as  so  many  distinct  testimonies 
‘  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Bible.'* 

Satisfactory  and  instructive,  however,  as  the  experiment,  re¬ 
peated  under  such  various  circumstances,  and  upon  such  different 
moral  materials,  has  been  to  the  Christian  believer,  scarcely  an 
approximation  might  seem  to  be  made  to  a  solution  of  the  awful 
problem,  by  what  means  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  That  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  adequate  instru¬ 
ment  of  spiritual  conquest,  all  believers  will  readily  admit; 
and  the  conversion  of  a  Hindoo  or  a  Chinese,  a  Brahmin  or  a 
Mussulman,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  work  of  greater  difficulty, 
than  that  of  a  North  American  Indian,  a  Greenlander,  or  a 
Hottentot.  ‘‘With  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God," 
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applies  as  much  to  the  one  case  as  to  the  other.  This  is  true,  at 
least,  limiting  our  view  to  the  individual.  But,  when  we  extend 
our  contemplation  to  the  immense  masses  of  the  heathen  popula¬ 
tion  among  whom  idolatry  has  entrenched  itself,  as  in  an  im¬ 
pregnable  fortress,  in  the  civil  and  sacred  institutions,  the  litera¬ 
ture,  the  national  usages  and  tniditional  superstitions,  we  must 
admit  it  to  be  a  very  different  thing,  to  regenerate  by  Christian 
teaching,  a  barbarous  horde,  or  a  simple,  inoffensive  race  like 
those  who  shiver  within  the  frozen  circle,  and  to  effect  the  over¬ 
throw  of  ancient  superstitions,  still  retaining  their  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  millions,  and  upheld  by  a  crafty  priesthood.  Yet  it  was 
against  principalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickednesses  of 
this  description,  that  the  first  propagators  of  the  Christian  faith 
had  to  combat ;  and  it  was  in  spite  of  not  less  formidable  obstacles 
that  its  primitive  triumphs  were  achieved.  The  gods  of  India  are 
not  mightier  than  were  those  of  Rome  and  Egypt.  And  if 
Christianity  is  to  become  as  universal  in  its  extent  as  in  its 
character  and  its  claims — and  to  doubt  this  is  to  impeach  its 
Divine  authority — events  must  be  preparing,  very  different,  at 
least  in  point  of  magnitude,  from  any  which  the  church  has  wit¬ 
nessed  since  the  first  conquests  of  Christianity  were  arrested  by 
intestine  schisms  and  incipient  apostacy. 

But  the  Christian  world  has  become  infidel  in  its  expectations; 
and  even  while  wakening  in  some  degree  to  a  recognition  of  its 
duty,  as  regards  the  heatnen,  is  ready  to  despair  of  the  predicted 
and  certain  issue,  the  subjugation  of  all  nations  to  the  obedience 
of  faith.  And  because  what  has  been  effected  by  the  labours  of 
the  noble  little  army  of  Missionaries,  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  appears  to  have  advanced  in  so  trifling  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  a  degree  the  glorious  consummation,  many  pious  persons 
have  been  tempted  to  imagine  that  an  instrumentality,  very 
different  from  that  by  which  Christianity  was  at  first  propagated 
and  established,  is  to  be  called  into  operation  in  order  to  its 
final  triumph; — that  some  miraculous  interposition,  some  new 
dispensation  of  Divine  judgment,  is  to  come  in  aid  of  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  and  ‘‘  the  foolishness  of  preaching  ”  in  the  latter 
day.  We  must  regard  this  notion  as  one  that  is  nearly  allied  to 
a  pernicious  fanaticism.  It  has  a  tendency  to  paralyse  all  exer¬ 
tions,  and  to  mislead  the  views  and  expectations  of  the  church. 
“In  these,  the  last  days^  God  has  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  whom 
he  has  made  heir  of  all  things.” 

Still,  the  inquiry  returns  upon  us,  How  comes  it  to  pass  that, 
hitherto,  Christianity  has  seemed  to  be,  in  reference  both  to 
Mohammedism  and  to  paganism,  (and  we  might  add,  to  popery 
also,)  almost  at  a  stand  ?  Little  or  no  impression  appears  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  visible  kingdom  of  Satan:  idolatry  still 
nuuntains  its  ground,  and  numbers  among  its  voUiries  much  more 
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than  half  the  population  of  the  globe.  We  think  that  to  this 
inquiry  an  answer  might  be  given,' which  should  go  a  great  way 
towara  a  satisfactory  explanation,  by  adducing,  on  the  one  hand, 
signs  of  a  mighty  revolution  already  begun,  and  moral  effects 
more  than  proportioned  to  tlie  limited  operations  of  Christian 
zeal,  and  by  pointing  out,  on  the  other  hand,  existing  impediments 
and  hinderances  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen,  quite  distinct  from  those  \yhich  their  condition  in  itself 
presents:  But  we  waive  this  inquiry  for  the  present;  our  imme¬ 
diate  object  being  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  leading  facts 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Polyne¬ 
sian  islands;  on  the  ruins  of  a  fondly  cherislied  idolatry — the 
most  wonderful  revolution  in  modern  times — as  a  specimen  of  the 
rapidity,  the  suddenness  witli  which  similar  conversions  may  pos¬ 
sibly  t^e  place  upon  a  far  grander  scale ;  arid  as  an  event  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  the  reasonableness  of  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  as  to  the  speedy  downfal  of  every  kindred  abomination  be¬ 
fore  the  spreading  light  and  power  of  the  Gospel. 

It  may  be  re^rded  as  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  founders  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  appear  to  have  formed  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  immense  sphere  of  Christian  enterprise,  so 
as  to  feel  it  ‘  difficult  to  decide  at  what  part  to  begin,’  should 
have  fixed  upon  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  presenting  ‘  the  fewest 
difficulties  and  the  fairest  prospects  of  success.  ’  But  those 
islands  were  at  the  time,  tlirough  the  florid  descriptions  given  of 
them  by  different  navigators,  invested  with  a  romantic  interest. 

‘  The  wonderful  accounts  published  respecting  these  newly-disco¬ 
vered  regions,’  says  Mr.  Williams,  ^  very  naturally  excited  unprece¬ 
dented  and  almost  universal  interest.  The  climate  was  represented  as 
most  salubrious  ;  the  cold  of  winter  was  never  known,  and  the  heat  of 
a  tropical  country  was  alleviated  by  breezes  from  the  ocean.  The 
scenery  of  the  islands  was  represented  as  most  enchanting ;  their  pro¬ 
ductions  most  wonderful ;  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  altogether  novel  and  peculiar.  The  universal  interest  excited 
by  these  representations  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter  of  wonder.  The 
mind  of  the  late  excellent  Countess  of  Huntingdon  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  interesting  islands,  and  she 
wiw  anxiously  desirous  that  the  gospel,  with  all  its  attendant  blessings, 
might  be  conveyed  to  them.  I  believe  her  dying  charge  to  her  beloved 
chaplain.  Dr.  Haweis,  was,  never  to  lose  sight  of  this  object.* — p.  5. 

To  the  influence  of  Dr.  Haweis,  the  resolution  of  the  FH rectors 
to  commence  their  ^lissionary  efforts  in  this  distant  region,  is  to 
be  attributed ;  and  much  reason  as  there  is  to  rejoice  in  the  re¬ 
sult,  we  cannot  regard  the  decision  as  originally  dictated  by 
sound  judgment.  Mr.  Williams  very  candidly  says ; — 

*  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  effected  in  the  Tahitian  and 
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Society  islands,  in  transforming  their  barbarous,  indolent,  and  idohw 
trous  inhabitants  into  a  comparatively  civilized,  industriousi  and 
Christian  people,  I  never  considered  this  gruu|)e  alone  as  wortliy 
the  lives  and  labours  of  the  number  of  IMissionaries  who  have  been 
employed  there.  It  is  only  by  viewing  the  Tahitian  Mission  as  a  foun¬ 
tain  from  whence  the  streams  of  salvation  are  to  flow  to  the  numerous 
islands  and  clusters  scattered  over  that  extensive  ocean,  that  we  can 
perceive  it  to  be  worthy  of  the  importance  that  has  been  attached  to 
it,  or  of  the  labour  and  expense  which  the  London  Missionary*  Society 
has  bestowed  upon  it.  To  this  Mission,  however,  considered  in  its 
relation  to  other  islands,  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  islands  now  professedly  Christian,  there 
are,  within  a  comparatively  small  distance,  many  large  and  extensive 
groupes  of  which  little  is  kno^vn.  Among  these  are  the  Fiji,  the 
New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  Solomon’s  Archipelago,  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  and,  above  all,  the  immense  island  of  New  Guinea. 
This  island  is  said  to  be  al)out  1,200  miles  in  length,  and,  in  some 
parts,  about  300  in  breath.  It  is  rej)orted  to  be  a  most  beautiful 
island,  rich  in  all  the  productions  of  a  tropical  climate,  inhabited  by 
several  millions  of  immortal  beings,  suffering  all  the  terrific  miseries  of 
a  barlmrous  state,  and  dying  without  a  knowledge  of  God  or  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  his  Son.  The  Fiji  is  an  extensive  groupe,  said  to  comprise 
from  100  to  200  islands,  which  vary  in  size  from  five  to  500  miles  in 
circumference ;  all  teeming  with  inliabitants  in  the  most  degraded  and 
wretched  state  of  barbarism.* — pp.  6,  7- 

The  islands  and  clusters  to  which  the  gospel  has  already  been 
conveyed  from  the  Tahitian  and  Society  Islands,  the  original 
seat  of  the  Mission,  are,  south  of  the  line,  the  Austral  Islands, 
400  miles  south  of  Tahiti ;  the  Paumotu,  the  Gambier,  and  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  to  the  eastward ;  the  Hervey  Islands,  Navi- 
ptors’,  and  Friendly  Islands,  to  the  westward ;  and,  north  of  the 
line,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  3,000  miles  nortli  of  Tahiti,  contain¬ 
ing  a  population  of  150,000  souls.  The  total  population  of  the 
various  groupes,  Mr.  Williams  estimates  at  little  short  of  300,000 
souls,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  abandoned  idolatry,  with  all 
its  barbarous  practices,  its  horrid  rites,  and  superstitious  customs. 
The  immediate  scene  of  the  Author’s  missionary  labours,  or  what 
may  be  termed  his  head-quarters,  was  the  island  of  Kaiatea, 
the  largest  and  most  central  of  the  Society  Islands.  He  joined 
the  Mission  in  1817,*  two  years  after  the  abolition  of  idolatry  in 
Tahiti.  As,  however,  such  ample  information  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  public  respecting  the  Tahitian  and  Society  Islands, 


•  Mr.  Williams  is  now  in  England,  pleading  the  'cause  of  the  Polynesian 
Mission;  as  is  also  his  venerable  colleague,  the  Rev.  Mir.  Nott,  onc^  of  the 
first  Missionaries  who  went  out  in  the  Duff,  and  whose  object  in  visiting  this 
country,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  forty  years,  is  to  superintend  the  prmdng 
of  the  Tahitian  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
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(especially  in  Mr.  Ellis’s  Polynesian  Researches,)  Mr.  Williams 
confines  his  descriptive  remarks  and  narrative  chiefly  to  two 

froupes,  which  are  entirely  new  fields  of  Missionary  labour ;  the 
lervey  Islands  and  the  Navigators’  Islands.  The  present 
volume,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  comprises  much  that  is  novel. 
Indeed,  of  the  large  island  of  Rarotonga,  the  most  important  of 
the  Hervey  groupe,  the  Author  claims  to  be  the  discoverer.  This 
groupe,  situated  between  500  and  600  miles  west  of  Tahiti,  is 
composed  of  seven  islands ;  viz.,  Hervey’s  Island,  so  named  by 
Captain  Cook,  in  honour  of  Captain  Hervey,  then  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol;  Mauke; 
Mitiaro;  Atiu;  Mangaia;  Rarotonga;  and  Aitutaki.  Four  of 
these,  viz.,  Hervey’s  Island,  Atiu,  Mangaia,  and  Aitutaki,  were 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook  ;  but  very  little  was  known  of  them 
before  they  were  visited  by  Mr.  Williams  and  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Bourne,  in  1823.  At  that  time,  the  population  of  Hervey’s 
Island  had  been  reduced,  by  frequent  and  exterminating  wars,  to 
about  sixty  persons. 

‘  Some  six  or  seven  years  after  this,*  says  IMr.  Williams,  ‘  I  visited 
the  same  island  again,  and  found  that  this  miserable  remnant  of  the 
former  population,  had  fought  so  frequently  and  so  desperately,  that 
the  only  survivors  were  five  men,  three  women,  and  a  few  children. 
And  at  that  period,  there  was  a  contention  among  them  as  to  which 
should  be  king  !  * — p.  17- 

The  population  of  Mauke,  formerly  considerable,  had  been  re¬ 
duced,  in  1823,  by  an  invasion  from  a  neighbouring  island,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dreadful  miissacre,  to  about  300.  This  island,  as  well 
as  Mitiaro,  is  small  and  low,  and  might  easily  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  great  navigator.  But  Rarotonga  is  of  a  different 
class.  Mr.  Williams  thus  speaks  of  it : 

‘  This  splendid  island  escaped  the  untiring  researches  of  Captain 
Cook,  and  was  discovered  by  myself  in  1823.  It  is  a  mass  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  high,  and  present  a  remarkably  romantic  appearance. 
It  is  situated  in  lat.  21°  20'  S.,  Ion.  160°  W.  It  has  several  good 
boat  harbours,  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  reef.  The  population  is  about  6000  or  7660.’ — p.  18. 

The  population  of  the  whole  groupe  amounts  to  about  15,000 
persons.  Some  very  interesting  suggestions  are  offered  wdtli 
respect  to  the  formation  of  these  groupes;  some  of  which  are 
evidently  volcanic ;  *  others  appear  to  nave  been  throw  n  up  by 


In  Hawaii,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, — in  Toofua  and  Proby,  of  the 
Friendly  Isles, — and  in  Tanna,  of  the  New  Hebrides,  volcanoes  are  still  in 
active  operation.  Kaiatca,  the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands,  is  also  of  the 
volcanic  ckiss. 
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jsome  powerful  expansive  force,  without  eruption ;  while  a  third 
class  are  low  islands  of  coral  formation.  In  Atiu  and  Mauke  are 
extensive  caverns,  having  a  stratum  of  crystallized  ccraU  fifteen 
feet  in  thickness.  In  one  of  these  exquisitely  beautiful  caverns, 
Mr.  Williams  walked  for  about  two  hours,  without  finding  any 
termination  to  its  windings.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
the  entire  absence  of  scoria,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  phenomena, 
warrants  his  conclusion,  that  they  have  been  elevated  ‘  by  the 
‘  upheaving  power  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  volcanic  intrusion  of 
‘  matter  somewhere  under  their  base,’  without  being  the  actual 
production  of  volcanic  agency.  In  Mangaia,  where  there  is  also 
a  small  quantity  of  fine-grained  basalt,  there  is  a  subterraneous 
communication  with  the  sea,  extending  more  than  a  mile  inland.* 
At  Ilaiatea,  there  is  a  similar  communication  with  the  ocean. 
With  regard  to  the  low  coral  islands,  Mr.  Williams  combats  the 
theory  of  their  recent  and  rapid  formation ;  and  gives  his  decided 
opinion,  justified  by  very  extensive  observations,  that  the  rapidity 
of  coral  growth  has  been  most  egregiously  overrated  and  over¬ 
stated.  The  traditions  of  the  natives,  extending  thirty  genera¬ 
tions  back,  make  no  mention  of  new  islands ;  although  ‘  every 
‘island  which  has  subsequently  been  discovered,  within  2000 
‘miles,  is  named’  in  them.  Tluit  the  substance  of  the  coral  is 
composed  either  of  the  exuvice  of  the  marine  insect,  or  of  a  secre¬ 
tion  from  it,  or  of  the  decomposed  remains  of  the  numerous 
zoophytes,  Mr.  Williams  shows  to  be  not  merely  improbable,  but 
incredible  ;  and  he  supposes  them  to  be  ‘  merely  the  wonderful 
‘  architects  which  nature  employs  to  mould  and  fiishion  this  ma- 
‘  terial.’ 

^  While  I  believe  in  the  agency  of  insects  in  the  formation  of  the 
branching,  the  brain,  and  other  corals,  and  also  in  that  of  roundisli 
masses  of  various  size,  which,  when  broken,  have  much  the  appearance 
of  coarse  lump  sugar,  and  may  be  the  work  of  the  saxigenous  polypes, 
yet,  for  two  or  three  apparently  conclusive  reasons,  I  think  the  rock  of 
which  the  reefs  and  islands  are  composed,  is  not  the  j)roduction  of 
insects.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  height  of  these  masses. 
Lyell  states  that  the  class  of  polypes,  to  which  this  work  is  assigned, 
cannot  live  in  water  of  great  depth,  and  quoting  Mr,  Stuchbury  and 
other  scientific  authorities,  suggests  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  is 
tlie  lowest  point  at  which  they  can  work.  If  this  he  correct,  how  can 
we  account  for  the  solid  rock  eighty  feet  above  tlie  surface  of  the 
water,  of  which  Henderson's  Island,  visited  by  Captain  Beechy,  is 
composed;  for  the  rocks  of  Rurutu,  150  feet;  and  for  those  of 
Mangaia,  300  feet  in  height  ?  none  of  which  present  appearances  to 


*  In  Mariner’s  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  there  is  an  account  of  a  re¬ 
markable  cavern  in  the  Isle  of  Toofua,  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  fathom 
under  the  sea  at  low  wa’tcr. 
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warrant  the  supposition  that  they  have  been  elevated  by  a  succession 
of  efforts.  •  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  insects 
do  exist  in  greater  depths  than  are  now  assigned  to  them,  or  that  these 
solid  masses  are  not  the  effect  of  their  labour ;  the  one  or  the  other 
must  be  the  case.  To  the  latter  opinion  I  entirely  yield. 

^Another  reason  equally  conclusive  is,  that  while  the  madrepore, 
the  brain,  and  every  other  species  of  coral,  are  full  of  little  cells,  the 
reefs  and  islands  appear  to  be  solid  masses  of  compact  cnjstal  lime¬ 
stone,  in  which  nothing  like  a  cell  can  be  detected,  but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  present  a  fine  stratified  appearance.’  Lyell  intimates,  '  that 
this  continnons  mass  of  stone  is  composed  of  shells,  broken  off, 
prickles  of  the  echini,  fragments  of  coral,  united  by  calcareous  sand, 
produced  by  the  pulverization  of  shells,  *  &c.  Now  this  kind  of 
marine  rubble,  I  think,  is  invariably  in  strata  from  three  to  nine  inches 
in  thickness ;  and  the  solid  masses  composing  the  islands  and  reefs,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  are .  pure  and  unmixed.  A  third  objection  I 
have  to  allcnving  the  reefs  and  islands  to  be  the  work  of  insects,  is  the 
amazing  length  of  time,  as  I  have  already  shown,  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  them.  May  not  these  structures  have  been  pnxluced 
by  the  chemical  precipitation  of  the  minute  calcareous  particles  of 
which  I  have  spoken  }  or  may  not  the  late  experiments  at  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Institution  at  Bristol  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject } 
There,  Mr.  Cross,  by  passing  electric  fluid  through  water,  detached 
the  calcareous  and  silicious  particles,  and  produced  stones  of  various 
kinds.  Now,  in  tropical  climates,  lightning  is  very  frequent  and 
vivid,  and  perhaps  may  exert  an  influence  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
assigned  to  it ;  but  more  especially,  electric  fluid  may  l)e  engendered, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  sub-marine  and  other  volcanoes  which 
abound  in  the  South  Seas,  and  produce  an  effect  adequate  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  these  wonderful  and  invaluable  structures,  t 

‘  After  all,  however,  that  I  have  seen,  and  thought,  and  read  upon 
the  subject,  my  impression  is,  that  the  islands  remain  much  in  the 
same  state  as  when  the  deluge  left  them  ;  and  that  every  subsequent 
alteration  has  been  partial  in  its  character,  and  exceedingly  limited  in 
its  extent,’ — pp.  34 — 36. 

These  very  intelligent  and  judicious  observations  will  show  the 
author  to  be  a  person  of  no  ordinary  acuteness  and  sagacity ;  and 
this  is  amply  evinced,  although  the  narrative  is  entirely  free  from 
any  ambitious  display,  by  his  conduct  under  circumsfcinces  of  no 
ordinary  delicacy  and  difficulty.  We  shall  not  attempt  any  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  narrative,  as  we  feel  assured  that  the  volume  will 


*  ‘  See  Captain  Beechy’s  Account  of  Henderson's  Island.' 

-  +  ‘In  iny  late  visit  to  Bristol,  I  found  that  Mr. Cross  produced  his  ciysUds, 
not  by  violent  shocks  of  electricity,  but  by  a  small  constant  stream  of  electric 
fluid ;  which  appears  to  be  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  emitted  in  sub¬ 
marine  volcanoes,  and  may  accoimt  for  the  circumstance  of  the  coral  reefs 
and  islands  being  formed  on  their  summits.’ 
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soon  be  in  the  liands  of  all  our  readers.  It  abounds  with  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  most  varied  and  aifectinp^  interest,  and  brin|^  before 
us  the  working  of  the  Mission,  and  the  life  of  the  Missionary, 
more  distinctly  and  ^phically  than  any  work  which  we  recollect 
to  have  seen.  All  that  we  propose  is,  to  select  a  few  illustrations 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  moral  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  among  these  islanders. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Gospel  was  first  introduced, 
by  means  of  native  teachers,  into  liurutu,  one  of  tlie  islands  of 
the  Austral  group e,  have  been  detailed  in  the  Journal  of  the  De¬ 
putation,  edited  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  luid  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  many  of  our  readers.*  It  appears  to  have  been  the  remarkable 
success  which  had  attended  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
that  island,  that  led  to  the  determination  to  send  forth  two  native 
Missionaries  from  Raiatea  to  the  island  of  Aitutaki,  at  which  Mr. 
Williams  proposed  to  touch  in  his  way  to  New  South  Wales,  in 
1821,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  They  were  accordingly 
left  there  to  commence  operations;  and  in  April,  1822,  gratifying 
letters  were  received  from  them,  stating  the  dangers  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed,  and  the  partial  success  that  had  attended 
their  efforts,  together  with  the  important  information,  that  at 
Aitutaki  were  several  natives  from  an  adjacent  island,  called  Ra¬ 
rotonga,  who  had  embraced  the  gospel,  and  were  anxious  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  own  island  with  teachers.  Upon  receiving  this 
intelligence,  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  iu 
the  meantime  returned  to  Raiatea,  and  his  brother-labourer,  Mr. 
Bourn,  should  proceed  to  Aitutaki,  with  six  native  Missionaries, 
and  thence  endeavour  to  discover  Rarotonga,  and  to  introduce 
the  gospel  into  every  island  of  the  Hervey  groupe.  After  about  five 
days’  pleasant  sail,  they  reached  the  former  island,  where,  it  must 
be  recollected,  no  European  teacher  had  previously  set  his  foot,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were,  when  the  native  teachers  first 
landed,  not  only  idolaters,  but  cannibals.  We  must  give  Mr. 
Williams’s  description  of  the  scene  which  awaited  his  arrival. 

‘  A  number  of  canoes  crowded  around  us,  filled  with  men,  every 
one  of  whom  was  anxious  to  get  on  board  our  ship.  W e  had,  however, 
determined  not  to  allow  any  canoes  alongside,  until  we  had  seen  either 
the  chief  or  one  of  the  teachers ;  for,  had  the  natives  been  hostile, 
they  could  easily  have  captured  our  small  vessel.  We  received  a  grateful 
salutation  from  every  canoe  that  approached  us.  Some  of  the  natives 
cried  out,  ‘  Good  is  tlie  word  of  God :  it  is  now  well  with  Aitutaki ! 
The  good  word  has  taken  root  at  Aitutaki !  ’  Finding,  however,  that 
we  did  not  repose  entire  confidence  in  their  assertions,  some  held  up 
their  hats,  others  their  spelling-books,  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of 


*  Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  Vd.  VI. >  pp^  196 — 198. 
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what  they  stated.  As  we  approached  the  settlement,  we  beheld,  from 
the  vessel,  a  flag-staff,  with  a  white  flag  flying,  which  satisfied  us  that 
the  teachers  were  alive.  At  length  the  chief's  canoe  came  alongside, 
when  we  learned  from  Tebati,  one  of  the  first  who  embraced  the 
Gospel,  that  the  maraes  were  burned ;  that  the  idols  which  had  es¬ 
caped  the  general  conflagration  were  in  the  possession  of  the  teachers ; 
that  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  general,  so  much  so,  that  not  a 
single  idolater  remained ;  and  that  a  large  chapel  was  erected,  nearly 
2(Kf  feet  in  length,  plastered,  and  awaiting  my  arrival  to  open  it. 
This  news  was  as  delightful  as  it  was  unexpected.  When  the  teach¬ 
ers  came  on  board,  they  not  only  confirmed  all  that  had  been  told  us, 
but  added,  that  the  Sabbath  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  day,  no  work  of 
any  kind  being  done  ;  that  all  the  people,  men,  women,  and  children, 
attended  Divine  service ;  and  that  family  prayer  was  very  general 
throughout  the  island.  Joy  beamed  in  every  countenance,  and  grati¬ 
tude  glowed  in  every  heart,  at  hearing  this  good  news.  We  hastened 
to  the  shore  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  what  had  been  effected.  The  na¬ 
tives  crowded  around  the  boat,  and  having  to  drag  it  a  considerable 
distance,  tliey  amused  and  delighted  us  ;  for,  instead  of  the  unsightly 
gesticulations  and  lascivious  songs  with  which  I  was  greeted  on 
my  first  visit,  some  were  now  spelling  long  words,  and  others  were  re¬ 
peating  portions  of  the  catechism,  or  a  prayer ;  another  asking  a 
blessing  on  his  food ;  and  others  singing  a  verse  of  a  hymn  ;  indeed, 
every  one  appeared  anxious  to  show  what  progress  he  had  made  in  the 
new  religion. 

*  Shortly  after  landing,  we  convened  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  and 
people,  at  which  we  expressed  our  joy  at  hearing  and  seeing  that  they 
had  demolished  their  maraes,  embraced  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
erected  so  fine  and  large  a  house  for  the  worship  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God.’  pp.  58,  59. 

The  Aitutakians  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  ^lissionarics 
from  going  to  Rarotonga,  assuring  them  that  the  people  of  that 
island  were  very  ferocious  and  treacherous.  They  resolved,  how¬ 
ever,  to  proceed.  For  several  days  they  traversed  the  ocean  in 
search  of  this  island  without  success ;  and  at  length  steered  for 
Mangaiii,  where  a  first  attempt,  made  by  the  native  teachers,  to 
introduce  Christian  instruction,  proved  unsuccessful.  The  heroic 
courage  and  self-devotion  of  Papeiha  on  this  and  other  occasions, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  warmest  admiration.  They  next 
steered  for  Atiu,  whither,  three  months  before,  two  native  teach¬ 
ers  had  been  sent. 

*  We  found  them,'  says  IMr.  Williams,  ‘  in  a  most  pitiable  condition, 
having  l)een  stripped  by  the  natives  of  every  article  of  jiroperty,  suf¬ 
fering  exceedingly  from  hunger,  and  much  disheartened  by  their  want 
of  success.  W e  had  not  been  long  near  the  island,  when  we  perceived 

large  double  canoe  approaching  us,  in  the  centre  of  which,  on  an 
elevated  stage,  Wiis  seated  the  ])rincipal  chief.  His  person  was  tall 
mid  slender,  and  his  aspect  commanding.  He  was  clothed  in  a  white 
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sliirt,  having  a  piece  of  Indian  print  girt  round  his  loins ;  his  long 
and  beautiful  black  hair  hung  gracefully  over  his  shoulders,  or  waived 
in  the  passing  breeze,  as,  with  the  motion  of  his  l)ody,  he  kept  time  to 
the  rowers.  ^Ve  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome  on  board.  Our  friend 
from  Aitutaki  was  so  full  of  zetil  for  the  conversion  of  his  brother 
chieftain,  that,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  deck,  he  led  him  away  from 
us,  and  commenced  his  work  by  informing  him  that  the  maraes  of 
Aitutaki  were  demolished,  the  great  id(»ls  burnt,  and  the  smaller  ones 
were  on  board  the  ship,  to  be  conveyed  to  Raiatea,  the  island  from 
which  the  teachers  came  who  had  instructed  him.  To  this  he  added, 
that  a  large  Avhite  house,  made  of  ‘  toka  tuniu,*  burnt  or  roasted  stone, 
had  been  erected,  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  who  was 
the  only  true  God.  ^  A 11  our  offerings  to  our  false  gods,*  continued  this  now 
Christian  chief,  his  countenance  gleaming  with  animation  as  he  spoke, 

‘  cannot  procure  us  pardon ;  but  God  has  given  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  to 
die  for  us,  and  through  Him  mercy  is  bestowed.  I  am  come,*  said  he, 

‘  to  advise  you  to  receive  the  good  word.  Our  gods  were  one  formerly  ; 
mine  are  now  all  abandoned,  many  of  them  destroyed ;  let  us  both 
worship  one  God  again,  but  let  it  be  the  true  God.*  In  confirmation 
of  his  statements,  he  led  the  astonished  chieftain  into  the  hold  of  the 
vessel,  and  exhibited  to  his  view  their  once  dreaded,  and,  as  they  ima¬ 
gined,  powerful  gods,*  which  were  there  lying  in  degradation.  By 
some  circumstance,  which  I  do  not  now  recollect,  this  chief  was  in¬ 
duced  to  remain  on  board  during  the  night,  and  the  following  day 
being  Sabbath,  he  attended  worship.  In  the  course  of  my  address  I 
read  and  commented  upon  what  is  said  by  David  and  Isaiah  in  re¬ 
ference  to  idols.  The  mind  of  Roma-tane  was  powerfully  impressed 
by  these  vivid  representations  of  the  folly  of  idolatry,  especially  by  the 
words,  ‘  with  part  thereof  he  roasteth  roast,  and  is  satisfied ;  and  the 
residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god,  and  worshippeth  it,  and  prayeth  unto 
it,  and  saith,  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  God.*  Nothing  could  be 
better  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  an  intelligent 
South  Sea  islander,  than  these  inimitable  verses  of  inspired  truth  ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  far  greater  than  that  produced  on  the 
mind  of  an  English  reader.  The  natives  have  two  words  not  very 
much  unlike,  but  expressive  of  opposite  ideas — vioa  and  woa,  the  moa 
meaning  sacred,  and  noa  the  very  reverse  of  sacred.  All  that  pertains 
to  the  gods  is  the  superlative  of  moa  ;  and  all  that  pertains  to  food 
and  the  cooking  of  food,  the  superlative  of  noa.  The  idea  now,  for 
the  first  time,  darted  with  irresistible  force  into  the  mind  of  Roma- 
tane  ;  and  he  perceived  at  once  the  excessive  folly  of  making  a  god 
and  cooking  food  from  one  and  the  same  tree,  thus  uniting  two  oppo¬ 
site  extremes,  the  moa  and  the  noa.  The  astonished  chief  appeared 
for  some  time  lost  in  wonder.  At  length  he  retired,  and  spent  the 
whole  of  the  night  in  conversation  with  the  teachers  and  chiefs  from 
Aitutaki  about  the  wonderful  truths  he  had  heard  ;  frequently  rising 
up,  and  stamping  with  astonishment  that  he  should  have  been  deluded 
so  long,  and  expressing  his  determination  never  again  to  worship  his 
idol  gods.  ^  Eyes,  it  is  true,*  said  he,  ^  they  have ;  but  wood  cannot 
see ;  ears  they  have,  but  wood  cannot  hear.’ 
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*  Very  early  the  following  day,  the  teachers  came  to  us  with  this 
pleasing  intelligence ;  and  in  a  subsequent  conversation  with  the  chief, 
he  expressed  to  us  his  full  determination  to  demolish  his  maraes,  to 
bum  his  idols,  and  to  commence  immediately  erecting  a  house  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.*  pp.  113—86. 

Iloma-tane  consented  to  accompany  the  Missionaries  to  the 
two  adjacent  islands,  Mitiaro  and  Mauke. 

^  On  our  arrival  at  Mitiaro,  the  king  sent  for  the  resident  chief  of 
the  island,  to  whom  he  stated  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  exhort 
him  and  the  people  to  burn  the  maraes,  abandon  the  worship  of  their 
gods,  and  place  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  whom 
we  were  about  to  leave  with  them,  and  who  would  teach  them  the 
word  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  Jehovah.  He  wished,  moreover, 
that  the  house  they  were  erecting  for  himself  should  be  converted  into 
a  house  of  prayer,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The  people 
listened  with  astonishment,  and  inquired  if  the  gods  would  not  all  be 
enraged,  and  strangle  them.  ^  No,*  replied  the  king,  ^  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  the  wood  that  we  have  adorned  and  called  a  god,  to  kill  us.* 

*  But,*  said  one,  *  must  we  burn  Taria-nui  ?*  or  Great  Ears.*  ^  Yes,* 
replied  the  king,  ‘  commit  him  and  all  the  evil  spirits  to  the  flames.* 
He  then  requested  them  to  behave  with  kindness  to  Taua,  the  teacher, 
and  give  attention  to  his  instructions.  They  asked  the  king  if  he 
would  not  come  to  the  celebration  of  the  great  festival  which  he  had 
ordered  them  to  prepare.  He  replied  that  he  should  come,  but  that 
it  would  be  on  a  different  business.  ‘  I  shall  come,*  said  the  chief,  ^  to 
behold  your  steadfastness  in  this  good  work,  and  your  kindness  to  the 
teacher  you  have  received.*  pp.  86,  87* 

At  Mauke,  the  advice  of  this  intelligent  chief  was  received 
with  equal  astonishment,  and  with  the  same  deference ;  and  the 
natives  consented  to  place  themselves  under  the  instruction  of 
the  teachers ;  a  striking  fulfilment,  our  Author  remarks,  of  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist:  ‘  As  soon  as  they  hear  me,  they  shall  obey 
me :  the  strangers  shall  submit  themselves  unto  me.*  For  the 
very  first  vessel  which  ever  visited  these  islands,  carried  to  them 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  The  next  vessel  which  visited 
Mauke,  was  hb  Majesty’s  superb  frigate,  the  Blonde,  commanded 
by  Lord  Byron ;  and,  in  the  published  Narrative  of  that  voyage, 
an  account  is  given  of  the  hospitable  reception  which,  to  their 
utter  astonbhment,  they  met  with  from  the  now  Christian  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thb  newly-discovered  island.  At  Atiu,  the  work  of 
conversion  was  equally  rapid ;  and  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Ben- 
net,  the  next. visiters  to  that  bland,  found  that  the  wdiole  popula¬ 
tion  had  renounced  their  idols,  and  had  built  a  large  chapel.  At 
Rarotonga,  where  a  similar  revolution  was  found  to  have  taken 


The  name  of  the  god  of  which  the  king  himself  was  the  priest. 
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place,  tbe  people  liad  been  in  some  measure  prejxired  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  Divine  truth  by  the  following  circumstances : 

*  A  heathen  woman  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  been  conveyed 
from  tlie  island  of  Tahiti  to  Rarotonga,  and  on  her  arrival  she  informed 
the  Rarotongans  of  all  the  wonders  she  had  seen ;  stating  that  they 
were  not  the  only  people  in  the  world  ;  that  there  were  others  entirely 
white,  whom  they  called  Cookecs ;  that  Captain  Cook  had  been  to 
her  island,  and  that,  subsequently  to  his  visit,  the  servants  of  Jehovah 
and  Jesus  Christ,  the  white  man's  God,  had  come,  and  were  still  re¬ 
siding  there;  that  at  lier  island  they  had  ceased  to  use  stone  axes  for 
hewing  their  trees,  for  those  servants  of  Jehovah,  and  others,  had 
brought  sharp  things,  which  they  called  opahi,  with  which  they  could 
cut  them  down  \vith  the  greatest  facility  ;  that  they  had  also  ceased  to 
use  human  bones  as  tools  for  making  canoes  and  building  houses,  for 
the  same  people  had  brought  them  sharp  hard  things,  with  which  they 
could  effect  their  work  with  far  greater  ease  ;  that  their  children  did 
not  now  cry  and  scream  while  they  had  their  liair  cut,  as  they  formerly 
did,  when  it  'was  performed  with  sharks’  teeth,  for  the  Cookees  had 
brought  them  bright  things,  which  were  so  sharp  ihat  the  oj)eration 
afforded  pleasure  rather  than  pain ;  and  that  they  had  no  need  now  to 
go  down  to  the  water  to  look  at  themselves,  because  these  wonderful 
people  had  brought  them  small  shining  things,  which  they  could  carry 
about  with  them,  and  in  which  they  could  see  themselves  as  plainly  as 
they  could  see  each  other.  These,  with  a  variety  of  other  *  mea  tu  ke,’ 
or  very  strange  things,  which  this  heathen  female  told  the  astonished 
inhabitants  of  this  secluded  garden  of  the  ocean,  excited  so  much  in¬ 
terest,  that  the  king,  Makea,  called  one  of  his  children  *  Tehovah' 
(Jehovah),  and  another  Jesus  Christ.  An  uncle  of  the  king,  who 
we  hope  is  at  this  time  a  truly  good  man,  erected  an  altar  to  Jehovah 
and  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  it  persons  afflicted  w  ith  all  manner  of  diseases 
were  brought  to  be  healed ;  and  so  great  was  the  reputation  which  this 
manie  obtained,  that  the  power  of  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ  became 
great  in  the  estimation  of  the  people/  pp.  105,  106. 

The  Missionaries  were  indebted  to  Roma-tane  for  the  direc¬ 
tions  by  which  they  at  length  reached  this  island.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  opening  an  amicable  negociation  with  one  of  the  chiefs; 
but  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  it  as  a  field  of  labour, 
owing  to  the  licentious  behaviour  of  the  natives,  had  not  the  in¬ 
trepid  Papeiha  again  offered  to  hazard  his  life  in  the  enterprise  ; 
and  he  remained  there,  with  the*  little  company  of  converted  Ra¬ 
rotongans  who  had  returned  on  the  same  visit  from  Aitutaki. 
When  Mr.  Bourn  visited  the  Hervey  groupe  not  long  after,  the 
pre^ess  which  had  been  made  there  excited  his  astonishment. 
‘  Miich  has  been  said  in  Europe,’  he  writes,  ‘  concerning  the  suc- 
‘  cess  of  the  gospel  in  Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands,  but  it  is  not 
‘  to  be  compared  with  its  progress  in  Rarotonga.’ 

^  In  Tahiti,  European  Missionaries  laboured  for  fifteen  long  years 
before  the  least  fruit  appeared.  But,  two  years  ago,  Rarotonga  was 
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hiirdly  known  to  exist,  was  not  marked  in  any  of  the  charts,  and  we 
spent  much  time  in  traversing  the  ocean  in  search  of  it.  Two  years 
ago,  the  Rarotongans  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  good  news  as 
the  gospel.  And  now  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that  their  attention  to  the 
means  of  grace,  their  regard  to  family  and  private  prayer,  ecpials 
whatever  has  been  witnessed  at  Tahiti  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
And  when  we  look  at  the  means,  it  becomes  more  astonishing.  Two 
native  teachers,  not  particularly  distinguished  among  their  own  country¬ 
men  for  intelligence,  have  been  the  instruments  of  effecting  this  won¬ 
derful  change,  and  that  before  a  single  (European)  Missionary  had  set 
his  foot  upon  the  island.*  pp.  Ill,  112. 

The  details  of  this  extraordinary  revolution,  as  subsequently 
related  by  Pjipeiha,  are  given  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  twelfth 
chapter,  and  they  will  form  one  of  the  most  precious  records  in 
the  minals  of  the  Christian  church.  We  must  resist  the  temptation 
to  extract  any  part  of  it ;  but  the  Author  s  concluding  remarks  are 
too  important  to  be  withheld  from  our  readers. 

‘  Here  I  w'ould  notice  an  assertion  of  Professor  Lee,  wdio  ascribes  the 
jwogress  of  Christianity  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  the  aid  it  derived 
from  the  civil  power.  Now  this  statement  is  not  founded  in  triitli. 
11  aving  witnessed  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  islands  than  any  other  IMissionary,  I  can  safely  aihrm,  that  in  no 
single  instance  has  the  civil  ])ower  been  employed  in  its  propagation. 
It  is  true,  that  the  moral  influence  of  the  chiefs  has,  in  many  instances, 
iK'en  most  beneficially  exerted  in  behalf  of  Christianity  ;  but  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  have  they  employed  coercion,  to  induce  their  subjects 
to  embrace  it.  And  I  feel  satisfied,  that  in  few  cases  has  the  beauti¬ 
ful  prediction  been  more  strikingly  accomplished,  “  And  kings  shall 
Ihj  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  their  (pieens  thy  nursing  mothers.*’  Had 
the  Missionaries  desired  the  exercise  of  that  pciwer,  the  chiefs  werem>t 
in  a  condition  to  gratify  them  ;  for  they  had  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  fury  of  a  large  portion  of  their  own  subjects,  by  whom  tliey 
were  so  fiercely  attacked.  I  am,  moreover,  happy  in  being  able  to 
contradict  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Lee ;  because,  were  it  true,  it  would 
have  detracted  from  the  honour  of  Christ,  by  the  inteqiosition  of  whose 
providence  the  great  work  has  been  effected :  His  own  arm  hath 
gotten  him  the  victory.”  Further,  it  would  have  derogated  from  the 
honour  of  Christianity,  which  has  triumphed,  not  by  human  authority, 
but  by  its  own  moral  power — by  the  light  which  it  spread  abroatl, 
and  by  the  benevolent  spirit  it  disseminated  ;  for  “  kindness  is  the  key 
to  the  human  heart,”  whether  it  be  that  of  savage  or  civilized  man  ; 
and  when,  instead  of  being  barbarously  murdered,  they  were  treated 
with  kindness,  the  multitude  immediately  embraced  the  truth,  for  they 
naturally  attributed  this  mighty  transformation  in  their  formerly  san¬ 
guinary  chieftains  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  Gospel  upon  their 
minds.* — pp.  UK),  11)1. 

^Ir.  Williiims  himself  visited  Rarotonga  in  1827 ;  Papeiha  and 


■"  ^Sce  I’rof.  TiCc’s  Second  Letter,  &c.,  p.  .57.’ 
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his  colleague  having  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  he  would 
come  and  spend  a  few  months  with  them,  as  the  work  was  ‘  so 
‘  heavy  that  they  could  not  carry  it.’  He  was  detained  there  a 
twelvemonth,  during  which  he  had  to  discharge  the  very  different 
occupations  and  functions  of  a  religious  instructor,  a  lingiust  and 
translator,  a  airpenter  and  shipwright,  a  ropemaker  and  tobacco- 
planter,  a  jurist  and  lawgiver.  Hitherto,  the  Rarotongans  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  learning  to  read,  notwithstanding  the 
unremitting  endeavours  of  the  native  teachers ;  owing,  as  it  after- 
wards  appeared,  to  their  instructing  them  in  the  Taliitian  dialect, 
which  dir  fers  from  that  of  the  Hervey  groupe.  Mr.  Williams  and 
his  colleague  determined,  therefore,  on  preparing  some  books  in 
their  own  dialect;  and  no  sooner  were  these  put  into  their 
hands,  than  their  progress  became  as  rapid  as  it  had  been  slow 
before.  ‘  I  may  add,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  that  I  think  it  a  circum- 
•  stance  of  rare  occurrence,  that  a  religious  impression  is  produced 
‘  upon  the  minds  of  a  ])eople,  except  by  addressing  them  in  their 
‘  mother  tongue.’  His  labours  as  a  legislator  consisted  in  drawing 
up,  at  the  request  of  the  chief,  a  simple  code  of  Lws,  wdiich  w^cre 
formally  adopted  in  a  general  convention ;  and  his  remarks  upon 
the  subject  evince  the  sound  discretion  which  governed  his  con¬ 
duct. 

'  Some,  ^lerliaps,  may  object,  that  the  alnwe  are  points  with  which  a. 
Missionary  ought  not  to  meddle.  I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  lengtlu 
ened  discussion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  IMissionary  may  wisely 
interfere  with  the  civil  institutions  of  the  people;  but  shall  only 
<»hserve,  that  it  would  be  criminal  were  he,  while  seeking  to  elevate 
the  moral  character  of  a  community,  and  to  promote  among  it  the 
habits  and  usages  of  civilized  life,  to  withhold  any  advice  or  assistance 
which  might  advance  these  designs.  It  has  been  show'ii,  that  their 
civil  and  judicial  polity,  and  all  their  ancient  usages,  were  interwoven 
with  their  superstitions ;  and  that  all  these  partook  of  the  sanguinary 
character  of  the  system  in  which  they  were  embodied,  and  by  which 
they  were  sanctioned  :  thus  maintaining  a  perpetual  warfare  with  the 
well-being  of  the  community.  The  IMissionary  goes  among  them,  and, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours,  they  are  delivered  from  the 
dominion  of  the  idolatrous  system  which  had  governed  them  for  ages, 
and  in  its  stead  embrace  Christianity.  Subsequently  they  become 
acquainted  wdth  new  principles  ;  are  taught  to  read  the  portions  of  the 
word  of  God  which  are  translated  and  put  into  their  hands  ;  and  s(Km 
perceive  that  their  ancient  usages  are  incompatible  with  Christian 
j)recepts,  and  that  such  a  superstructure  cannot  stand  on  a  Christian 
foundation.  To  whom,  then,  can  they  apply  for  advice  in  this  dilem¬ 
ma,  but  to  the  persons  from  wdiom  their  knowledge  has  been  derived  } 
and  what  less  can  the  IMissionary  do,  than  give  it  freely  and  fully  ?  I 
w'ould  not,  how’ever,  be  supposed  to  advocate  the  assumption  of  politi¬ 
cal  authority  by  the  3Iissionary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  should 
interfere  as  little  as  possible ;  and,  w  hether  it  be  in  civil,  legid,  or 
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politiciil  affairs,  that  he  slioulddo  so  solely  by  his  advice  and  influence. 
There  are  circumstances,  however,  es{)ecially  in  newly-formed  IMissions, 
where  he  must  step  out  of  his  ordinary  course,  and  appear  more  ])r<>- 
minent  than  he  would  wish  ;  for,  frequently,  a  word  from  the  ^lis- 
sionary,  ri<;htly-timed,  will  do  more  towards  settling  a  dispute,  healing 
a  breacli,  burying  an  animosity,  or  carrying  a  useful  plan  into  execu¬ 
tion,  than  a  whole  year’s  cavilling  of  the  natives  themselves  would  have 
effected.  And  here,  in  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  iVIissionaries  in 
the  South  Seas  have  assumed  even  regal  authority,  I  may  observe,  that 
no  Missionary  in  the  Pacific  ever  possessed  any  such  authority  ;  that 
his  influence  is  entirely  of  a  moral  character ;  and  I  may  add,  that 
there  are  no  instances  on  record  where  men  have  used  their  influence 
less  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  or  more  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.’ — pp.  131),  14() 

Our  readers  must  admire  the  versjitile  industry  which  could 
turn  from  such  high  vocations  to  the  mechanical  labour  of  con¬ 
structing  a  smith’s  bellows  on  the  principle  of  a  pump,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  setting  about  building  a  vessel,  which  Mr.  Williams  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  completing  and  rigging  out,  without  either  saw,  adze, 
iron  nails,  oakum,  or  other  cordage  than  he  manufactured  himself 
from  the  bark  of  the  hibiscus.  The  whole  was  ready  for  launch¬ 
ing  in  fifteen  weeks.  The  vessel  was  about  sixty  feet  in  lengtii, 
and  eighteen  in  breadth,  and  received  the  appropriate  name  of 
‘  'The  Messenger  of  Peace.’  Thinking  it  prudent  to  make  trial 
of  the  vessel,  before  underUiking  the  voyage  to  Tahiti,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  set  sail  for  Aitutiiki ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  six  miles 
from  the  shore,  when,  in  shifting  the  Siiils,  the  natives,  not 
observing  the  directions  given  to  them,  let  go  the  foresail,  and,  as 
the  wind  was  very  strong,  it  broke  the  foremast.  They  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  put  back,  and  reached  the  harbour  in  safety. 
Having  got  a  new  mast,  and  repaired  the  damages,  in  a  few  days 
they  sidled  again ;  they  reached  Aitutaki,  and,  after  remaining 
there  about  ten  days,  returned  to  Rarotonga  with  a  singular,  hut 

^  ,  O  O’' 

acceptable  cargo  ol  pigs,  cocoa-nuts,  and  cats.  The  arrival  of  IMr. 
Ibizacott,  aiipointed  to  occupy  this  station,  enabled  our  Author  to 
strengthen  his  vessel  with  iron,  of  which  his  intended  successor 
brought  a  valuable  supply ;  and  at  length,  accompanied  by  the 
king  of  this  interesting  island,  Mr.  Williams  sailed  for  Tahiti, 
distant  about  eight  hundred  miles.  They  performed  the  voyage 
in  safety,  with  a  fair,  but  light  wind ;  and  not  a  little  wonder  was 
excited  by  the  appeanince  of  ‘  a  strange  sail  ’  in  the  harbour. 
‘  Some  took  us,’  says  Mr.  Williams,  ‘  for  South  American 
patriots ;  others  for  pirates ;  and  others  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of  us.*  Their  friends  on  shore,  and  the  officers  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  lying  there,  hastened  on  board  to  sec  the  prodigy,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  not  a  little  astonishment  at  every  part  of  the  ship.  In  a 
few  days,  the  ‘  Messenger  of  Peace’  sailed  for  Raiatca,  where  our 
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Author  arrived,  April  26,  1828,  after  lui  absence  of  exactly  twelve 
months. 

The  first  voyage  which  the  ‘  Messenger  of  Peace  '  undertook, 
subsequently  to  being  thoroughly  fitted  out,  was  to  convey 
Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Simpson  to  the  Marquesas.  After  this, 
Mr.  Platt,  another  missionary,  sailed  in  her  to  visit  the  llervey 
islands.  In  May  1830,  Mr.  Williams  again  sailed  for  those 
islands,  on  his  way  to  a  far  more  distiint  scene  of  enterprise, 
having  long  contemplated  a  voyage  to  the  Navigators’  Islands. 
In  order  to  gain  {is  much  information  as  possible  respecting  the 
inhabifeints  of  that  groupe,  he  proceeded,  after  visiting  all  the 
stations  in  the  Hervey  Islands,  to  Tongataboo,  where  he  received 
a  cordial  welcome  from  the  Wesleyan  jMissionaries  stationed  in 
that  island.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  way  for  their 
labours  also  laid  been  prepared  by  native  missionaries  connected 
with  the  I^ondon  ^lissionary  Society. 

Mr.  Williams  had  not  been  many  days  at  Tonga,  when  a  man 
presented  himself,  who  stated  that  he  was  a  chief  of  the  Njiviga- 
tors’  Islands,  and,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years,  wjis  anxiously 
desirous  to  return  thither;  offering  to  employ  his  utmost  influence 
with  the  chiefs  of  those  islands,  to  induce  them  to  receive  the 
teachers.  His  mime  wits  Fauea,  and  he  proved  an  invaluable 
acquisition.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlooked  for  than  tliis  cir¬ 
cumstance,  nothing  more  favourable  to  the  enterprise  contemplated 
by  the  Missionaries ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
Providential  ordination  which  thus  prepared  the  way,  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  instrumentiility  requisite  for  success.  The  moment  at 
which  they  reached  the  Navigators’  Islands  w*ls  signally  critical. 
Fauea  had,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  expressed  considerable 
anxiety  mid  misgivings,  on  iicconnt  of  the  probable  opposition  of 
a  terrific  personage  named  I'mnafainga,  in  whom  dwelt  ‘  the 
spirit  of  the  gods.’ 

‘As  soon,  however,  as  we  neared  the  shore,  a  number  of  natives 
came  off  to  ns  in  their  canoes,  of  whom  Fauea  asked  a  variety  of  ques¬ 
tions,  to  all  of  which  he  received  satisfactory  answers.  At  length, 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  as  if  afraid  to  hear  the  reply,  he  said,  ‘  And 
where  is  Tajnqfainga  ?  *  ‘Oh!’  shouted  the  people,  with  evident 

delight.  ‘  He  is  dead,  he  is  dead  !  He  was  killed  only  about  ten  or 
twelve  days  ago  !’  Frantic  with  joy  at  this  unexpected  intelligence, 
Fauea  leaped  about  the  vessel,  and  ran  towards  me,  shouting,  ‘  Ua 
mate  le  Devolo,  ua  mate  Ic  Devolo  ;’  ‘  The  devil  is  dead,  the  devil  is 
dead  !  our  work  is  done :  the  devil  is  dead  ! !  *  Astonished  at  this 
singular  exclamation,  I  inquired  what  he  meant  ?  when  he  replied, 
‘  The  obstacle  we  dreaded  is  removed  :  Tamafainga  is  dead ;  they 
have  killed  him  :  the  people  now  will  all  receive  the  lotu. '  On  hear¬ 
ing  this  we  could  not  be  otherwise  than  deeply  affected  with  the 
seasonable  interposition  of  a  gracious  Providence ;  and  we  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  hope  that  the  time  to  favour  the  people,  yea,  the  set  time,  was 
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come.  And  here  appears  to  me  tlie  most  remarkable  feature  in  this 
providence.  Had  this  individual  been  put  to  death  a  month  or  two 
prior  to  our  arrival,  time  would  have  been  alforded  for  the  chiefs  of 
the  various  districts  and  islands  to  have  met,  and  nominated  a  successor, 
who,  from  the  nature  of  his  oHice,  would  of  necessity  have  opposed  our 
designs ;  but  as  he  had  been  killed  only  a  few  days,  the  time  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  convene  a  meeting,  and  consequently  there  was  no 
person  in  possession  of  that  important  office.' — pp.  325,  32(5. 

The  flames  of  a  devastating  war,  kindled  by  the  partizans  of 
Tamafainga  to  avenge  his  death,  were  literally  blazing  in  the  very 
island  on  which,  in  August  1830,  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  of 
])eace  disembarked  to  commence  their  mission  under  circumstiinccs 
of  the  most  aiisj)icious  character.  An  immense  crowd  had  assem¬ 
bled  to  witness  the  landing  of  the  first  Englishmen  who  had  set 
foot  upon  their  shores ;  and  the  whole  scene  must  have  been  in¬ 
teresting  and  impressive  in  the  highest  degree.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  extract  any  of  the  details ;  but  the  result  we  shall 
give  in  Mr.  Williams’s  own  words. 

*  We  scarcely  expected  to  secure  any  more  than  a  safe  and  peaceable 
settlement  for  our  teachers ;  and  even  that  had  not  been  obtained  on 
the  first  visit  at  any  other  islands  where  Missionaries  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  established,  in  some  places,  indeed,  the  teachers  landed  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives ;  and  in  almost  all  the  Ilervey  Islands,  they 
were  plundered  and  ill  used ;  while  here,  they  were  welcomed  with 
o])en  arms,  both  by  chiefs  and  people,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
expressions  of  kindness  and  delight !  Instead  of  losing  their  property, 
four  excellent  dwellings  were  given  to  them,  and  the  very  best  and 
largest  house  in  the  settlement  was  set  apart  for  public  worshij)  and 
instruction.  In  addition  to  this,  we  onrseh'es  were  ]H*rmitted  to  land 
in  safety,  and  to  live  amongst  the  people,  not  only  without  molestati(m 
and  dread,  but  distinguished  by  every  mark  of  their  attention  and 
res]H*ct,  and  im])ortuned  by  neighbouring  chiefs  to  furnish  them  als(» 
with  ^lissionaries.  Thus  auspiciously  was  this  interesting  and  im- 
])ortant  ^lission  commenced,  through  the  merciful  interposition  of  an 
over-ruling  Providence,  who  is  pleased  to  make  use  of  human  instru¬ 
mentality  in  accomplishing  his  mightiest  works.  No  doubt  much  of 
this  success  was  attributable,  under  God,  to  Fauea,  with  whom  we  met 
so  providentially,  and  who  was  so  admirably  adapted  to  further  our 
important  embassy.  II is  relationship  to  the  principal  chiefs  was  a 
circumstance  of  no  smidl  moment,  fiir  it  was  almost  certain  that  had  we 
not  met  with  him,  we  should  not  have  gone  tt»  the  jdace  we  did,  and  of 
course  should  in»t  have  known  Malietoa.  lie  was  a  man  of  great  deci¬ 
sion,  and  not  easily  diverted  from  hispurj)ose.  Having  once  expressed 
my  fear  lest  IMalietoa  and  his  countrymen  should  not  receive  the 
teachers,  he  replied  :  ‘  If  they  do  not  receive  them  kindly  and  treat 
tliem  well,  I  will  go  to  a  strange  land  and  die  there. '  Fauea  jUso 
possessed  such  soundness  of  judgment  and  fluency  (»f  speech  as  would 
rivet  the  attention  of  listening  multitudes  for  hours  together,  and  always 
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st'ciiro  him  the  victory  in  a  dispute.  After  reaching  his  home,  he  and 
his  wife  were  constantly  engaged  in  describing  the  triumjdis  of  the 
Gospel  at  Tongatabn,  where  Tupou,  the  greatest  chief  in  the  island, 
liad  embraced  it,  and  at  the  Haaj)ai  Islands,  where  all  the  people  had 
become  Christians.  Facts,  so  well  attested  and  so  forcibly  described, 
had  immense  weight  with  the  natives.  Of  this  we  had  an  interesting 
proof.  When  they  were  told  by  him,  that  those  wlio  had  embraced 
this  religion,  could  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  while  residing  even  at  a  remote  island,  they  Hocked  to  the 
teachers’  houses  to  learn  this  mysterious  art,  many  of  them  coming 
eight  or  ten  times  each  day,  to  be  taught  their  letters.* — pp.  353 — 355. 

Here  wc  must  close  our  selections  from  this  most  interesting 
volume.  Mr.  Williams  made  a  second  voyage  to  these  islands, 
respectitig  which  he  has  furnished  much  new  and  valuable  geo¬ 
graphical  information ;  but  we  are  unable  to  pursue  the  narrative 
any  further. 


^\rt.  II  Philosophy  and  Religion,  with  their  Mutual  Bearings  Conu 
prehensiveli/  Considered,  and  Satisfactorily  Determined ,  on  Clear 
and  Scientific  Principles.  By  William  Brown  Galloway, 
A.iM.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  8vo. 


^T^IIE  author  of  this  book,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  by 
the  book  itself,  seems  to  be  a  pious,  we  may  say  an  emi¬ 
nently  pious  man,  truly  desirous  of  glorifying  God,  both  by  his 
studies  and  his  writings.  By  this  circumstance,  we  will  confess, 
though  it  may  be  little  in  harmony  with  the  real  or  supposed  tem¬ 
per  of  a  professional  reviewer,  our  sympathies  are  enlisted  on 
his  side ;  and  we  are  sure  we  shall  say  with  pleasure  whatever  we 
can  say  in  commendation,  and  with  pain  whatever  we  may  feel  it 
our  duty  to  say  of  a  different  kind. 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that,  in  the  mutual  bearings  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  Mr.  Galloway  has  chosen  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  subject.  It  is  not  that  religion  is  in  any 
measure  dependent  on  the  aid  of  philosophy ;  still  less  that  she  is 
subject  to  its  control:  but,  on  the  one  hand,  philosophy  has 
assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  religion,  for  which  there  is  no 
good  reason ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  sound  philosophy  may  contri¬ 
bute  much  to  the  destruction  of  erroneous  views  of  religious  truth. 
Our  author  justly  observes,  that  ‘  the  roots  of  most  controversies 
‘  are  to  be  found  in  false  philosophy  ;*  and,  with  as  much  justice, 
that  ‘  the  poisonous  influence  of  a  subtle  scepticism  has  been  ex- 
‘  tensively  diffused,  and  mingles  more  with  the  principles  and 
‘maxims  of  common  life,  than  most  men  are  aware  of.’  (Pref.  p. 
vi.  viii.)  For  both  these  reasons  the  oliject  he  has  aimed  at  is 
important,  and  the  full  measure  of  success  with  which  he  may 
have  prosecuted  it,  will  be  matter  of  congratulation. 
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lie  has  brought  to  his  t^isk  stores  of  knowledge,  and  powers  of 
mind,  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  volume  is  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  him  as  a  writer,  as  a  biblical  scholar,  and  a  master  of  meta¬ 
physical  reading  and  thought.  It  contains  passages  of  much 
beauty,  and  contributes,  we  think,  some  valuable  and  original 
materials  for  the  improvement  of  metaphysical  science.  But  with 
all  these  excellencies  there  are  blended  great  and  obvious  defects, 
of  the  nature  of  which,  perhaps,  we  shall  give  our  readers  the 
best  idea,  by  indicating  some  of  the  methods  in  which  they  dis¬ 
cover  themselves. 

In  the  very  title,  then,  there  is  a  tone  of  confidence  and  com¬ 
placency,  not  at  all  adapted  to  engage  the  reader’s  favourable  re¬ 
gard.  The  volume  is  announced  to  us  as  one  in  which  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Bearings  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  are  ‘  comprehensively 
considered,  and  sntisfactorili/  determined^  on  clear  and  scientific 
principles.*  One  begins  to  fear  already,  that  a  writer  who  can 
thus  speak  has  been  as  far  from  realizing  the  whole  difficulties  of 
his  subject,  as  he  evidently  is  from  cherishing  the  spirit  of  caution 
and  modesty  in  which  they  are  most  wisely  treated.  The  same 
tone  of  confidence  pervades  the  entire  work.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tion  he  draws  a  comparison  between  the  strong-hold  of  philosophy 
and  the  fort'  of  the  Jebusites,  the  former  holding  out  against 
Christianity  as  the  latter  did  against  David ;  and  himself,  like 
David,  “boldly  prosecuting  the  assault”  against  this  last  intrench- 
ment.  He  affirms  himself  to  be  ‘  humbly  confident  of  having  ac¬ 
complished*  his  object;  and  thus  claims  to  be  ‘  the  first  fairly  to 
plant  the  standard  of  Oirist  on  the  rock  of  Eternal  and  Immu¬ 
table  Truth — its  peaceful  ensign  at  length  floating  on  the  high 
ramparts  of  Philosophy.’  p.  (>.  And’,  towards  the  close  of  the 
volume,  after  some  of  the  most  surprising  speculations  that  were 
ever  penned  (w^e  shall  give  a  sample  of  them  presently),  he  breaks 
out  into  the  following  apostrophe — 

‘  IMy  God  !  it  is  even  so.  These  are  not  the  fictions  of  my  brain, 
nor  dependent  on  the  ingenuity  of  my  argument  •  thcij  are  thif  own 
ctcrual  and  unalterable  truth  :  and  I  adore  thee  that  thou  hast  thus 
made  me,  equally  with  my  reader,  a  passive  and  humble  witness  of  thy 
glory,  in  which  by  thy  grace  we  may  j)articipate,  but  to  which  we  can¬ 
not  add,  and  from  which  we  cannot  take  away,* — p.  4(35. 

There  is  a  weakness  in  this  pretension  to  oracular  and  almost 
inspired  authority,  which  totally  destroys  our  confidence  in  the 
guidance  proposed  to  us.  The  writer  tells  us  that,  ‘  at  one 
‘  period,  he  suflfered  much  from  erroneous  and  ill-defined  notions  ot 
^  philosophy  ;*  and  that  his  present  work  is  ‘  the  result  of  a  deep 
‘  and  ardent  investigation  of  the  subject,  through  seven  or  eight 
‘  years,  ’  Pref.  p.  vii.  viii. ;  circumstances  which,  operating  on  an 
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apt  constitution,  may  have  tended  to  produce  tlic  infirmity  we 
have  pointed  out. 

In  addition  to  this  general  fault,  we  must  say  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  many  of  liis  topics  is  to  us  far  from  satisfactory.  In 
presenting  examples  of  this,  we  are  somewhat  perplexed  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  subjects  which  he  handles,  tlirough  nine  and 
twenty  chapters,  from  ‘  Power,  Cause,  and  Effect,'  to  ‘  the  deeper 
‘  Mysteries  of  Revealed  Religion.'  We  will,  however,  select  a 
few.  He  thus  treats  of  the  Immortality  of  the  8oul.  Having 
laid  it  down  that,  ‘  if  we  are  now  animated  by  living  thinking 
‘  souls,  we  are  hotind  to  believe  that  these  souls  will  live  for  ever, 

‘  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  causes  which  interrupt  and  de- 
‘  stroy  the  life  of  the  body,  arc  such  as  can  also  destroy  the  life 
^  of  the  soul ;'  and  having  admitted  that  ‘  the  same  argument  of 
‘  immortality  will  apply  equally  to  the  spirits'  of  ‘  other  animals 
‘besides  man,^  he  proceeds  in  this  fashion : 

‘  Dost  thou  think  this  a  paradox,  reader  ?  Courage  !  I  desire  thee 
to  cast  off  every  prejudice,  and  to  follow  me  along  this  dark  and  lonely 
cavern  of  entrance  to  the  shades.  Re  not  frightened  by  phantastic 
shadows,  by  apparitions  of  faces  grinning  at  thee,  (►r  by  seeming  ob¬ 
stacles  which  are  but  emptiness.  These  ever  hover  round  the  gloomy 
entrance  of  this  untrodden  descent,  for  no  foot  of  man  hath  yet  passed 
through  its  dark  recesses,  and  reached  the  light  of  that  nether  world. 
But  if  thou  hast  followed  me  hitherto,  follow  me  still. 

‘jMan,  and  all  other  animals  which  think,  are  not  sentient  souls,  in- 
liahiting  insensible  material  bodies  ;  but  they  are  composed  of  sentient 
bodies,  and  intelligent  actuating  spirits.  The  body  is  not  a  cipher,  it 
is  a  constituent  part  of  the  animal.  Now  death  being  the  dissolution 
of  the  animal,  a  proper  immortality  cannot  be  attributed,  unless  the 
soul  bear  so  high  a  proportion  to  the  body  in  p(»int  of  importance,  as 
that  the  body  may  be  neglected  in  our  idea  of  the  person.  In  this 
case  the  person's  identity  will  not  be  affected  by  the  separation  of  the 
body.  The  remark  just  made  farther  implies  this :  That  if  the  con¬ 
scious  state  of  the  soul  be  so  changed  by  the  separation,  as  that  no  one 
trace  of  wdiat  it  was  remain  in  its  own  memory,  then,  although  the 
same  substance  of  the  soul  continue  to  exist,  there  is  no  proper  immor¬ 
tality,  that  is,  no  such  immortality  as  men  always  mean  when  they 
speak  on  the  subject,  nothing  corresponding  to  what  is  understood  by 
viaiCs  immortality.  This  latter  remark  gives  more  precision  to  the 
former,  for  it  fixes  the  ratio  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  necessary  to  pro¬ 
per  immortality,  to  be  such,  that,  by  separation  from  the  body,  the 
conscious  state  of  the  soul  shall  not  be  entirely  altered,  nor  so  altered 
as  to  destroy  remembrance.* — pp.  234,  235. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  gorgeous  prelude  to  this  attempted  rea¬ 
soning,  or  the  unintelligible  notion  of  a  variable  ratio,  “  in  point 
of  importance,  between  the  body  and  the  soul ;  we  have  here 
a  singular  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  immortality — a  proper. 
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and  an  improper  one;  the  latter  to  be  found  where  souls,  or 
spirits,  once  embodied,  continue  to  exist,  without  memory,  or  eon- 
nected  consciousness ;  and  the  former,  when  eonneeted  conscious¬ 
ness  and  memory  are  added  to  such  continued  existence.  It  is 
necessarily  this  author’s  opinion,  that  every  animal  spirit  which 
has  ever  existed  still  existe ;  and,  when  asked  what  becomes  ol 
tliem,  he  suggests  that  each  ‘may  be  placed  in  another  body,  whe- 
‘  ther  of  the  same  or  another  species,’  p.  239.  We  acknowledge 
this  to  be  .‘a  modification’  of  ‘the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the 
‘  transmigration  of  souls;’  and  though  we  are  willing  to  oblige 
him  by  not  ‘laughing’  at  it,  we  must  confess  that  we  consider  it 
an  unfortunate  method  of  aiming  at  logiail  demonstration,  and 
producing  general  unity  of  belief. 

Mr.  Galloway  adverts  twice  to  the  solemn  and  difficult  subject 
of  future  punishment.  In  the  first  instance  he  contends  for  it, 
jis  ‘the  evident  conclusion  of  reason,’  ‘  that  no  creature  shall  in- 
‘  herit  eternal  sufferings.’  p.  302.  He  admits  at  the  same  time, 
that  future  suffering  is  ‘spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  eternal,’  and 
‘in  very  plain  terms.’  Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  curious  to 
know  how  he  extricates  himself  from  this  dilemma.  He  av^ails 
himself  for  this  purpose  of  the  distinction  between  nJ)Solute  and 
relative  truth  ;  and  lays  it  down  as  ‘  the  design  of  Scripture,’  to 
‘  exhibit  chiefly  relative  truth,  but  with  the  purpose  to  bring  us 
‘  nearer  to  truth  absolute,  and  for  this  end  couching  the  latter  be- 
‘  hind  the  veil  of  the  former.’  p.  409.  The  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  in  the  Bible  God  is  not  telling  us  what  is  true  in  itself,  but 
only  what  is  true  in  relation  to  us,  or  what  will  be  true,  when 
distorted  and  perverted  by  our  previous  notions.  And  strictly  in 
this  sense  does  he  apply  his  maxim.  For  having  set  out  certain 
doctrines  of  God’s  immutiible  hatred  of  sin,  &c.,  &c  ,  he  exclaims, 

‘  How  can  these  doctrines  be  intelligibly  promulgated  to  the 
‘  world,  otherwise  than  by  declaring  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
‘ments?’  p.  415.  Such  a  principle  of  interpretation  we  need 
scarcely  denounce,  as  utterly  subversive  of  the  authority,  and  even 
of  the  intelligibility  of  the  sacred  records. 

We  pass  by  much  tempting  matter  for  animadversion,  in  order 
to  come  at  once  to  what  is  certainly  the  master-piece  of  this 
writer’s  ingenuity.  It  is  his  theory  of  the  Scale  of  Being  in  the 
Universe.  In  constructing  his  fabric  he  avails  himself,  as  will  be 
seen,  of  Sir  W.  Ilerschel’s  astronomical  speculations. 

‘  Sup|M)se,  then,  iniin  the  beginning  of  an  ascending  series.  We 
have  considered  the  human  body  as  containing  sentient  j)articles  duly 
disposed,  and  the  soul  as  a  pervading  intelligence,  knowing  all  the  sen¬ 
sations  of  the  body,  and  having  power  to  actuate  its  movements.  Let 
then  the  sentient  particles  of  the  Imly  be  put  down  as  the  first  term  of 
llie  series,  and  the  human  mind  as  the  second  ;  in  which  it  will  at  once 
Ik*  [Hjrceived,  that  the  second  term  is  removed  from  the  first  by  an  im- 
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mcnso  ditFerence  of  value  and  of  excellence,  such  as,  were  it  repre¬ 
sented  by  any  number,  must  be  by  a  very  high  one ;  but  let  us  say  a 
thousand  to  one.  If  now  we  supj>ose  one  intelligent  spirit  jH?rvading 
all  the  minds  in  the  world,  penetrating  them  by  his  knowledge,  and 
having  power  to  actuate  them,  that  intelligence  will  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  our  mind,  which  our  mind  has  to  the  sentient  particles  of 
our  body.  This  planetary  intelligence,  then,  will  form  a  third  term, 
ascending  by  an  e(pial  ratio,  and  the  first  lK*ing  represented  by  one, 
and  the  second  by  a  thousand,  this  will  fall  to  be  represented  by  a 
million — the  difference  between  our  minds  and  this  ])ianetary  intelli- 
geuce  being  thus  a  thousand  times  greater  than  the  difference  between 
our  minds  and  the  sentient  particles  of  our  body.  Again,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  one  pervading  spirit  in  the  solar  system,  penetrating  all  the 
planetary  intelligences  by  his  knowledge,  and  having  power  to  actuate 
them.  This  sidereal  intelligence,  standing  in  the  same  ratio  to  the 
planetary  intelligences,  that  the  pervading  spirit  of  our  world  has  to 
our  minds,  will  form  a  fourth  term  of  the  series,  and  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  numericiil  series  which  we  have  adopted,  by  a  thousand 

millions .  Ascending  from  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  solar 

system,  let  us  next  suppose  a  spirit  pervading  that  group  of  nearer 
stars,  among  which  the  sun  shines  but  as  one  brilliant — penetrating 
by  his  knowledge  the  sidereal  intelligence,  and  having  power  to  actuate 
them.  This  arch-sidereal  intelligence  will  form  a  fifth  term  of  the 
series,  still  ascending  by  the  same  ratio,  namely,  that  of  our  mind  to 
the  sentient  particles  of  our  body.  Let  us  then  ascend  to  a  great  spirit 
pervading  all  the  groups  of  stars  wliich  form  the  nebula?  in  which  the 
sun  is  situated — penetrating  the  arch-sidereal  intelligences,  and  having 
power  to  actuate  them  :  this  will  furnish  a  sixth  term  for  the  series. 
Then  let  us  suppose  one  spirit  pervading  all  the  nebula?  in  the  visible 
heavens,  penetrating  with  his  knowledge  and  power  the  presiding  in¬ 
telligence  of  each  nebula? :  this  will  supply  a  seventh  term  for  the  series.* 
— pp.  209—211. 

It  is  not  as  conjecture  that  we  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
this  singular  flight.  But  it  will  be  scarcely  credible  to  our  readers, 
perhaps,  tliat  all  this  is  subsequently  affirmed  to  be  the  ‘  eternal 
‘  and  unalterable  truth  *  of  God,  and  upon  the  alleged  testimony 
of  his  own  word.  If  any  inquire  with  amazement,  Where  is 
such  testimony  found  ?  the  answer  is  ready.  It  is  in  the  wheels 
and  living  creatures  of  Ezekiel’s  vision  !  The  entire  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  vision  is  extraordinary ;  but  it  is  too  long  to  quote, 
and  our  readers  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  a  fragment  as  a 
specimen. 

‘  Not  less  evidently  hieroglyphical  are  the  wheels,  which  are  con¬ 
structed  in  harmony  with  the  living  creatures,  with  a  power  of  moving 
towards  any  of  the  four  quarters,  without  turning  out  of  the  line  of 
their  direction.  And  to  this  end  their  figure  was,  ‘  as  it  were,  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel that  is,  they  were  made  by  two  circles  of  a  sphere, 
crossing  erne  another  at  right  angles,  like  the  e(|uator  and  meridian,  so 
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and  an  improper  one ;  the  latter  to  be  found  where  souls,  or 
spirits,  once  embodied,  continue  to  exist,  without  memory,  or  con¬ 
nected  consciousness ;  and  the  former,  when  conneeted  conscious¬ 
ness  and  memory  are  added  to  such  continued  existence.  It  is 
necessarily  this  author’s  opinion,  that  every  animal  spirit  which 
has  ever  existed  still  exists ;  and,  when  asked  what  becomes  of 
them,  he  suggests  that  each  ‘may  be  placed  in  another  body,  whe- 
‘  ther  of  the  same  or  another  species,’  }).  239.  We  acknowledge 
this  to  be  ‘a  modification’  of  ‘the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the 
‘  transmigration  of  souls;’  and  though  we  are  willing  to  oblige 
him  by  not  ‘laughing’  at  it,  we  must  confess  that  we  consider  it 
an  unfortunate  method  of  aiming  at  logicid  demonstration,  and 
producing  general  unity  of  belief. 

Mr.  Galloway  adverts  twice  to  the  solemn  and  difficult  subject 
of  future  punishment.  In  the  first  instance  he  contends  for  it, 
as  ‘the  evident  conclusion  of  reason,’  ‘  that  no  creature  shall  iii- 
‘  herit  eternal  sufferings.’  p.  302.  He  admits  at  the  same  time, 
that  future  suffering  is  ‘  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  eternal,’  and 
‘  in  very  plain  terms.’  Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  curious  to 
know  how  he  extricates  himself  from  this  dilemma,  lie  avails 
himself  for  this  purpose  of  the  distinction  between  nhsohite  and 
relative  truth  ;  and  lays  it  down  as  ‘  the  design  of  Scripture,’  to 
‘  exhibit  chiefly  relative  truth,  but  with  the  purpose  to  bring  us 
‘  nearer  to  truth  absolute,  and  for  this  end  couching  the  latter  be- 
‘  hind  the  veil  of  the  former.’  p.  409.  The  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  in  the  Bible  God  is  not  telling  us  what  is  true  in  itself,  but 
only  what  is  true  in  relation  to  us,  or  what  will  be  true,  when 
distorted  and  perverted  by  our  previous  notions.  And  strictly  in 
this  sense  does  he  apply  his  maxim.  For  having  set  out  certain 
doctrines  of  God’s  immutiible  hatred  of  sin,  &c.,  &c  ,  he  exclaims, 

‘  How  can  these  doctrines  be  intelligibly  promulgated  to  the 
‘  world,  otherwise  than  by  declaring  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
‘inents?’  p.  415.  Such  a  principle  of  interpretation  we  need 
scarcely  denounce,  as  utterly  subversive  of  the  authority,  and  even 
of  the  intelligibility  of  the  sacred  records. 

We  pass  by  much  tempting  matter  for  animadversion,  in  order 
to  come  at  once  to  what  is  certiiinly  the  master-piece  of  this 
writer’s  ingenuity.  It  is  his  theory  of  the  Scale  of  Being  in  the 
Universe.  In  constructing  his  fabric  he  avails  himself,  as  will  be 
seen,  of  Sir  W.  Ilerschel’s  astronomical  speculations. 

‘  Suppose,  then,  man  the  beginning  of  an  ascending  series.  We 
have  considered  the  human  body  as  containing  sentient  particles  duly 
disposed,  and  the  soul  as  a  pervading  intelligence,  knowing  all  the  sen- 
Kiitions  of  the  IkkIv,  and  having  jiower  to  actuate  its  movements.  Let 
then  the  sentient  particles  of  the  body  be  put  down  as  the  first  term  of 
the  siTii's,  and  the  human  mind  as  the  second  ;  in  which  it  will  at  once 
Ik‘  |)erceived,  that  the  second  term  is  removed  from  the  first  by  an  im- 
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nicnse  difference  of  value  and  of  excellence,  such  as,  were  it  repre¬ 
sented  by  any  number,  must  be  by  a  very  hij;h  one ;  but  let  us  say  a 
thousand  to  one.  If  now  we  suppose  one  intelligent  spirit  jH^rvading 
all  the  minds  in  the  world,  penetrating  them  by  his  knowledge,  and 
having  power  to  actuate  them,  that  intelligence  will  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  our  mind,  which  our  mind  has  to  the  sentient  particles  of 
our  body.  This  planetary  intelligence,  then,  will  form  a  third  term, 
ascending  by  an  e(pial  ratio,  and  the  first  being  represented  by  otiCy 
and  the  second  by  a  thousand,  this  will  fall  to  be  represented  by  a 
million — the  difference  between  our  minds  and  this  ])Ianetary  intelli- 
geiice  being  thus  a  thousand  times  greater  than  the  difference  between 
our  minds  and  the  sentient  particles  of  our  Wly.  Again,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  one  pervading  spirit  in  the  solar  system,  penetrating  all  the 
planetary  intelligences  by  his  knowledge,  and  having  power  to  actuate 
them.  This  sidereal  intelligence,  standing  in  the  same  ratio  to  the 
planetary  intelligences,  that  the  pervading  spirit  of  our  world  has  to 
our  minds,  will  form  a  fourth  term  of  the  series,  and  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  numerical  series  which  we  have  adopted,  by  a  thousand 

millions .  Ascending  from  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  solar 

system,  let  us  next  suppose  a  spirit  pervading  that  group  of  nearer 
stars,  among  which  the  sun  shines  but  as  one  brilliant — penetrating 
by  his  knowledge  the  sidereal  intelligence,  and  having  power  to  actuate 
them.  This  arch-sidereal  intelligence  will  form  a  fifth  term  of  the 
series,  still  ascending  by  the  same  ratio,  namely,  that  of  our  mind  to 
the  sentient  particles  of  our  body.  Let  us  then  ascend  to  a  great  spirit 
pervading  all  the  groups  of  stars  which  form  the  nebula?  in  which  the 
sun  is  situated — penetrating  the  arch-sidereal  intelligences,  and  having 
power  to  actuate  them  :  this  will  furnish  a  sixth  term  for  the  series. 
Then  let  us  suppose  one  spirit  pervading  all  the  nebula?  in  the  visible 
heavens,  penetrating  with  his  knowledge  and  power  the  presiding  in¬ 
telligence  of  each  nebula? :  this  will  supply  a  seventh  term  for  the  series.* 
— pp.  209 — 211. 

It  is  not  as  conjecture  that  we  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
this  singular  flight.  But  it  will  be  scarcely  credible  to  our  readers, 
perhaps,  tliat  all  this  is  subsequently  affirmed  to  be  the  ‘  eternal 
‘  and  unalterable  truth  *  of  God,  and  upon  the  alleged  testimony 
of  his  own  word.  If  any  inquire  with  amazement,  Where  is 
such  testimony  found  ?  the  answer  is  ready.  It  b  in  the  wheeb 
and  living  creatures  of  EzekiePs  vision  !  The  entire  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  vision  is  extraordinary ;  but  it  is  too  long  to  quote, 
and  our  readers  will  probably  be  satisfied  w  ith  a  fragment  as  a 
specimen. 

‘  Not  less  evidently  hieroglyphical  are  the  wheels,  which  are  con¬ 
structed  in  harmony  with  the  living  creatures,  with  a  power  of  moving 
towards  any  of  the  four  quarters,  without  turning  out  of  the  line  of 
their  direction.  And  to  this  end  their  figure  was,  ‘  as  it  were,  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel that  is,  they  were  made  by  two  circles  of  a  sphere, 
crossing  (»ne  another  at  right  angles,  like  the  ec^uator  and  meridian,  so 
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tlint  tliey  Imve  ont*  rim  for  moving  in  one  line  to  two  opiMMitc  qiurten, 
anti  another  for  the  t>ther  two  opjmite  quarters,  in  a  line  at  ri|{lu 
angles  t(»  the  former.  Anti  as  the  four  quarters,  as  formerly  staled, 
are  put  for  the  wlude  departments  of  the  universe,  so  these  two  liod 
crossing  at  right  luigles,  must  stand  for  all  the  variety  of  diri'ctitNu. 
But,  were  the  whetd  accummudated  to  all  varieties  of  direction,  it 
wtnjld  lie  a  perfect  sphere  ;  and  indeed  even  now  we  discern  in  it  tb« 
plain  rudiments  of  a  sphert*,  whicli  the  two  great  rings,  or  circles,  di¬ 
vide  into  four  compartments.  ‘  And  the  rings  of  the  W'heels  are  full 
of  eyes  round  about.*  Now,  the  ‘  eyes  *  are  to  Ik*  interpreted  as  in. 
telligences.  ‘  And  tlie  rings  of  the  wheels  were  so  high  that  they 
were  drinidful.’  What  height  is  this,  which  im|)08es  on  the  ])rophet'i 
mind  a  solemn  feeling  of  reverential  awe.^  Seems  it  not  that  the 
vision  here  represents  the  lofty  circles  of  the  starry  spheres,  and  that 
each  star,  or  planetary  system,  is  pointed  out  as  pervaded  and  actuated 
by  an  intelligence  }  For  surely  there  is  no  such  dreadful  and  imposing 
height  in  all  the  movements  of  human  affairs  ;  nor  such  sUnidy,  ms. 
ji»stic,  and  straight-forward  progression  in  their  busy  and  fluctuating 
iigitations.  But  who  tliat  Inis  by  night  contemplated  the  starry 
spheric,  has  not  felt  on  his  mind  the  deep  impression  of  an  unspe:ikable 
and  sacred  awe,  at  their  stu))endous  height  and  grandeur !’ — pp.  4411, 
4o(h 


There  are  many  pages  of  a  similar  quality  ;  and  yet  the  author 
affirms  that  he  is  ‘  most  anxious,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
‘  ture,  to  avoid  every  thing  which  is  merely  fanciful  !*  p.  459. 
We  wish  he  had  been  more  successful.  lie  throws  out  in  one 
place  (p.  132)  the  idea,  that  each  iiitelligeuce  is  a  sort  of  God  to 
that  below  biiii,  as  ‘we  may  call  the  soul  the  God  of  the  body;’ 
and  teaches  that  ‘worship  could  not  have  Jiscended  to  the  supreme 
‘  God,  otherwise  than  through  the  intermediate  orders,  the  nearest 
‘  of  which,’  according  to  his  views,  ‘  are  entitled  to  honour  and 
‘worship  from  the  inhabitants  of*  the  worlds  they  respectively 
pervade,  p.  446.  But  we  are  weary  of  these  extraviigaiices,  and 
so  probably  are  our  readers.  We  have  felt  ourselves  obliged, 
however,  to  go  so  far  into  them,  to  justify  the  opinion  which  itb 
our  duty  to  pronounce,  that  the  volume,  whatever  be  its  partial 
merit,  cannot  he  safely  tikeii  its  a  guide.  Such  lucubrations  are 
most  es]>ecially  deplond)le  in  a  man  who  comes  forward,  not  le 
the  advocate  merely,  but  as  the  champion  of  Christianity,  profess¬ 
ing  to  establish  for  the  first  time  its  doctrines  ‘on  the  rock  of 
‘  eternal  and  immut;d>le  truth,*  and  to  plant  at  length  the  standard 
of  victory  on  the  hitherto  unsealed  ramparts  of  a  hostile  philoso¬ 
phy. 

\Vc  have  yet  another  word  to  say,  however,  on  a  different  sub¬ 
ject  To  his  philosophical  book  this  writer  has  thought  proi)cr  to 
add  a  political  note,  of  about  twenty  pages,  in  which  he  treats  of 
‘  Mandeville,  ^Sinith,  Multlnis,  and  the  prospects  of  Britain.*  fb* 
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ihc  last  named  8u))ject,  lie  favours  us  with  some  strictures  on  tlie 
inoney-makinj^  character  of  tlie  present  times,  which  are  not  en- 
tirt*ly  l*c  carries  tlie  matter  to  an  ex¬ 

treme  length.  ‘  So  tremendous  is  the  impulse  of  the  principle,* 
he  tells  iis,  that  it  may  be  interpreted  into  tlie  following  cry : 

‘  Never  mind  liealtli,  morals,  religion  !  Down  with  the  church, 
*we  can  buy  religion  cheaper!  The  clergy  are  unproductive 
‘labourers,  or  at  the  least  theyr  may  be  ranked  as  tradesmen,  who 
‘work  only  for  money,  [he  might  have  said  that  not  a  few  of  them 
‘had  money  without  work]  and  therefore  had^best  be  paid  by  the 
‘job !’  !>•  o2.  And  having  wju*ned  the  innovators  of  the  age  of 
the  importance  of  public  credit,  and  the  danger  of  revolution,  he 
thus  proceeds — 

*  But  why  talk  to  us  of  revolution  ?  W e  do  not  mean  reTt»lutioii, 
but  only  to  reform  abuses.  No,  verily,  ye  do  not  mean  revolution. 
But  where  is  the  current  of  innovation  to  stop  ?  Think  you  that  the 
House  of  Lords  can  lie  overthrown,  (for  it  cannot  Ikj  invaded  othenvise) ; 
think  you  that  House  can  be  overthrown,  without  shaking  credit 
throughout  the  nation — without  breaking  up  that  fabric  of  society 
which  is  based  on  crt»dit — without  stopping  the  wheels  of  commerce 
and  mjuiufucture — without  suspending  the  employment  of  many,  many 
thousands  of  ojK'ratives — without  a  clamour  for  bread — without  the 
blame  of  their  miseries  lieing  thrown  upon  their  rulers — without  their 
idleness  being  employed  in  organizing  u  total  revolution?  Do  not 
these  things  all  follow  in  their  natural  order  ?  Or  think  you  that  the 
church  can  be  overthro\vn,  without  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  throne 
following  ?  Or  will  universal  suffrage  mend  tlie  matter  ?  Or  think 
you  that  Ireland  can  renounce  her  allegiance  after  the  example  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  as  was  lately  put  into  their  heads  by  their  great  leader,  without 
disking  credit  throughout  this  nation  ?  Can  the  Irish  Corporation 
Bill  Ihj  withheld,  without  endangering  a  rebellion  there — or  can  it 
be  granted  without  giving  a  great  accession  of  power  to  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  party  ?  Is  there  nothing  treasonable  in  telling  the  Irish  and 
the  whole  public,  that  it  might  be  wrong  to  behead  our  most  honoured 
wTereign,  but  that  a  better  way  would  be  to  send  him,  with  his  royal 
fiunily,  a  wanderer,  a  fugitive,  a  vagabond,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
0  my  honoured  king,  may  GckI,  may  God  [preserve  thee !  May  he  de¬ 
liver  thee  from  such  counsellors  as  those  who  take  part  and  keep 
counsel  with  this  bold  and  desperate  traitor  ?  For,  had  thy  govern¬ 
ment  one  particle  of  vigour,  Ireland  would  be  put  under  martial  law, 
and  that  man  brought  to  trial  and  punishment.  But  now  thy  arm  is 
pow’erless,  and  woe  to  them  by  w'hom  the  first  blood  is  shed,  for  the 
llood-gates  of  WTuth  are  open,  and  no  mortal  hand  can  shut  them.  For 
thy  ministers  have  Ixiwed  down  their  neck  to  worship  that  many- 
he^ed  god,  the  people,  and  have  offered  up  the  incense  of  their  adu¬ 
lation  to  this  idol,  and  have  told  them  that  /Ary  are  the  sources  of  all 
Intimate  ])ower,  and  have  denied  him  who  is  Kino  of  kings,  and 
l^xi)  of  lords,  by  whom  a/one  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  righte- 
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'^rilE  autlior  of  this  volume  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  tin 
1  K<*loetie  Review,  its  nhle  and  indeneinhMit  editor,  diirinu 


^  Eclectic  Review,  as  its  able  and  independent  editor,  during 
the  lonji^est  periml  of  its  pjust  existence.  Having  lately  retired 
from  the  bench,  he  now  appears  in  tliat  court  where  he  was  wont 
to  administer  justice,  to  have  the  like  mejisnre  dealt  to  himself,  as 
aa  autlior,  which  it  wjis  his  honest  and  honourable  endeavour  to 
mete  out  to  others  in  the  siune  predicament.  We  should  be 
happy  to  judjj^e  of  this  work  j)recisely  as  he  would  himself  have 
done,  had  it  been  the  prcKluction  ot  the  writer  of  the  [)resent 
article,  and  brought  some  three  or  four  months  ago  before  his  own 
eqiiital>le  tribiimd. 

Mr.  Cornier,  we  believe,  first  cjimc  forth  as  a  poet  at  an  early 
a|^e,  in  some  Stanzas  which  were  published  in  Dr.  Aikins 
Atlieiueum,  on  Hope — the  favourite  theme,  the  very  muse  her¬ 
self,  of  juvenile  bards ;  for  without  her  inspinition  they  would  no 
more  sing  than  the  nightingale  in  Greenland.  These,  though 
coin|)ose(l  in  the  frigid  form  of  Collins’s  Ode  to  Evening,  must 
kve  had  more  than  common  merit,  for  they  caused  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  to  be  iiujuired  after ;  a  curiosity  rarely  excite<l  by 
the  character  of  niiigjizine  verses.  A  few  years  afterwards,  he  an- 
|)oare(l  as  one  of  those  Pleiads,  ‘  the  Assoinate  Minstrels^'  whicii, 


in  the  groupe,  (however  individually  minute,)  attracted  some 
notice  at  a  time  when  the  whole  hemisphere  of  our  Parnassus  was 
flowing  with  constellations  of  unprecedented  multitude  and 
‘iplondour.  One  of  these  (Jane  Taylor)  too  early  translated  to  a 
hh(hor  heaven  than  the  ‘highest  of  invention,’  exhibited,  in  her 
^  in  Hhi/nH\*  proofs  of  original  tiilent,  of  a  peculiar  and 

excpiisite  sj)ecies.  1  his,  being  consecrated  to  the  best,  though 
humblest  purposes,  in  the  eyes  of  a  world,  which  loves  the  poetry 
of  religion  almost  Jis  much  as  it  hates  the  reality,  gave  earnest, 
tliat,  had  she  lived,  she  might  have  become  the  Cowper  of  her 
ami  executed  a  ^  task^*  rivalling  the  inimitable  archetype 
"Inch  liears  that  ungracious  luune — in  wit  and  piety,  satire  and 
^•ntiinent,  picturescpie  description,  home-scenes  and  home- 
ks  lings,  and  so  embellished  witli  clnu^cters  drawn  from  the  life — 
froni  the  anal  of  life — that,  while  they  might  have  fitted  a 
diuus'uid  distinct  personages,  would  yet  have  been  individual 
likenesses  of  each.  She  is  gone,  and  has  left  an  example,  but  no 
<^inparable  successor,  mnong  all  the  graceful  and  accomplished 
kwly-poets  of  the  day. 

Mr.  C/onder’s  genius,  after  a  meliorating  interval,  again  shone 
out  ill  ‘  The  Star  in  the  Easty  *  a  noble  emanation  in  blank 
'ersis  accompanied  by  a  tniin  of  minor  luminaries,  in  a  volume. 
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uliioh*  though  tU'votionul,  <lro\v  o>niTi>fMu)nf{on  fn»m  critics  in  tJw* 
pltuv.  If  i<4  nitlicr  to  tliink,  flint  c^rn  tW 

ifmit  ccns«»r<  of  lltcntttin\  wim  pn'tcinl  not  t«»  |H'c«linr  «i>rdh 
should,  in  the  present  a^e,  have  inoix'  duly  appriviattHi  owuiih 
|>«irary  ns  >\eU  asantiipiatiMl  rx'lijj^ious  |>«H'trv,  than  nurst  i>f  tWpriK 
It^sors  of  religion  themselves  |ia>e  dtme.  'Vo  the  latter.  asnho<h, 
neiiher  the  dea«i  tmr  the  living;  writers  in  this  de|>;irtmcnt  hiri* 
Ih'en  mneh  imlehti'tl,  consitlerinvf  that  pm'try,  in  the 
hytnns,  is  far  men'  familiar  itt  the  tnonths.  atnl  num'  inilucn^ 
on  the  mitnis  of  these,  thatt  the  most  popular  national  <f 

Udlads  an'  with  the  mass  of  our  ivnntrymen.  Notwithstnndmc 
this,  it  is  an  e\  ideiuv  of  t'misistent.  tsmseienfious  attaohmom  haA 
to  reliijion  and  pm'trv,  that  Mr,  ('omler,  amidst  his  muInnKfiixnijt 
lalxmrs.  as  author  or  edit«'r,  still  hallows  his  e\ercis<'S  in  tJ>f 
di\inest  of  human  arts  to  the  eelehration  of  di\ine  suhjivN.  iLid 
he  de\i>h'il  himself  wholK  tt>  >crse.  then'  is  little  doubt  hot  tiud 
he  wauild,  at  this  day,  ha\  e  Iven  an  ftf/irVAW?/#?/ and 
hij;jfh  onler  ;  an  onler  of  xxhich,  amidst,  all  the  x-nriotios  of  thr 
siH'cies,  which  the  last  ami  ]>n'sent  j;x'nerafitm  haw  prodiKy*^ 
tlien'  is  no  pn'M'minent  example.  In  imnijifnitirm  and  /v^.^oiafthr 
miflit  have  display^i  no  ext i-aonii nary  |>ow'er.  Wonisw’ortii  h 
intMrtffai  and  ;  Hvnxn  w  as  hitcflrctunJ  and  ppp- 

:  others  xxx'  shall  not  pwtend  to  ehantefen/e;  hut  tonan^ 
them  all,  there  is  not  what  xx*e  pn'sume  Mr,  Conder  mic^jt  hju'r 
Ih'x'U  sx  creat  dJrfru^tic  jwvU  It  is  the  more  remarkahhx  tW  «irl 
an  one  has  not  ariM'n,  x^ithin  the  last  twentx’  X'enrs,  e»xnsidei^ 
what  an  a^e  of  ‘  mxxnomists  ami  stveula tors’  lias  follow^ed  thiu  rt 
minstnds  and  nxmanet^rs,  which  citxseii  xxithin  ten  years  rtf  thr 
Ixattle  of  Waterhx«\ 

^  We  xx*ill  not  quamd  with  the  title  of  this  hoixk,  an  author  h» 
a  riffht  to  name  his  offspring  aeeordinij  to  his  owti  pleasurt':  hui 
if  a  ^xawnt  xx-ill  eall  his  S4xn  (h;  or  HalqftTTirs^  that  son  may  h<  a 
sxjfterer  by  it  all  his  life.  A  title,  if  it  is  intended  to  be  si^itiaBtt. 
should  be  intellic’ible  at  once.  We  suspect  tliat  both 
(7k(*ir'  and  '  tht  will  be  puzzling;,  if  not  in  their  die- 

tionary-sense,  yet  in  their  application,  to  nine-tenths  of  thoar  tiltt' 
whose  hands  this  x'olnme  mav  come;  nor  are  xxt  sure  that  thi 
author's  owm  arbitrary’  exposition  will  obxiate  either  the  dHhruIn 
to  his  readers,  or  the  disadx’juitace  to  himself,  from  hnrhip 
mioptod  a  title  of  doubtful  interpretation.  This,  he  infonns  tk. 
*  is  intendt'<l  to  express  the  tw’o-fold  xiew  in  xx  luch  the 
'  hax’e  been  com]xisod ;  some  beinjf  desiofned  for  the  use  of  h** 
‘  ( 'koir  or  covfrri*ffntimk,  ot h<'rs  for  the  dex  otional  retirement  o!  the 
i^rntorp,'  Uaix  in^  the  objection,  xx'e  sineerelv  x'^'ish  that  h*’ 
contents  of  this  x’olume,  notwithstanding  the  doiipiatioiu  max  hr 
come  as  extensix  ely  knoxx-n  as  ihov  desen  e  to  be. 

A  xx-ork  of  cTeater  laluuir,  in  the  form  of  x  ersc^  has  no!  offr^- 
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d^ini'  from  the  pros*  in  thi*  of  oxnlH'rant  hut  |>orislmhlp 
BK'trt':  ovrrv  K'ars  tho  marks  of  |vnliont  pnH'owi  in  refining 
the  oro  of  thought,  whether  native  or  lH>rn>wt'd,  twinging  the 
out  pure,  an<l  stamping  it  with  the  imagi'  ami  snperseription 
of  the  issuer  of  the  enrrenex ,  (H  tlie  sterling  value  of  the  metiiU 
iv  can  s|H'uk  with  n^im^  eonfideiu'e  than  either  of  the  lustre  of 
the  (suu.  or  the  exivntion  of  the  deviiv  tipon  it.  Hut,  as  pattern 
Aiul  hrillianry,  in  sneh  a  eas<\  are  matters  of  taste,  ami  the  author 
luvi  clu»si'n  to  act  u]>on  his  o>%n  in<le|H'mlent  ideas  of  the  heautifiil 
ami  the  sublime,  as  well  as  of  tlie  useful,  we  lay  the  h*ss  stress 
upi>u  'vhat  will  he  rather  of  projudii'e  to  himself  than  of  injtiry  to 
ihe  intrinsic  exeellence  of  his  pnnluotions  sinct'  he,  no  dotiht,  has 
ceunttnl  u]>on  K'ing  a  suffett'r  to  a  ivrtain  extent,  for  his  non- 
aHtfonnit\  to  the  ]>opular,  fashionable,  nay,  universal  prt'ferenct', 
(m)t  in  this  age  only,  but  in  ever)  anteivdent  one,)  given  to  that 
•hich  e<pially  ^^leases  and  pn^fits,  to  that  whieh  fOt)wA/  pn>fit  if  it 
(tmki  please,  llie  husim'ss  of  |><x'tr)',  however,  (and  we  uOirtn 
it  unqualititxlly,)  W  ing  Wuh  to  please  and  to  pn>fit,  he  who  aims 
st>li‘lv  to  please  si^nds  liis  strength  njH>n  hiney-articlos,  tit  only 
fur  tfie  Waar-markef :  and  he  who  aims  solely  to  pnifit,  at  the 
jH'ril  of  m>t  pleasing,  will  Itise  ids  labour  in  pn>|>ortion,  l>ecause 
mIio  rt\iding  piiWic’ — ‘the  few,’  as  well  as  ‘the  many* — will 
W4  please  to  be  profitod,  unless  they  can  profit  by  being  pleased. 

Itii'se  remarks  on  what  is  actually  and  irre^xKahly  a  law  of 
wrst' — a  lam  of  luiture  indeed,  and  in  force  w  herever  verse  is  at- 
icmptid — of  ciTurse  are  general,  and  only  in  a  limited  degree  nt- 
facliiug  to  *  Choir  a»d  th^  Oro/ony.  ’  Thi'se  compositions 
ire  voiy  miseellanoous:  an<i  whatever  be  their  abstract  or  oom- 
parative  monrs  we  fear  rot  to  foretel,  that  the  autlior  will  fiml 
tavour  vritii  his  auditors  just  in  proportion  as  he  has  coiide- 
so'ndtsl,  more  or  less  frt'quenlly,  to  W  unto  tliem  ‘  jis  a  very 
‘lovely  stmg  of  one  who  Lath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  wu'Il 
‘wpui  an  irrstruroent.’  When  Milton,  appealing  from  vulgar  and 
t«n|vora!\  disnaragement.  solaces  Limsedf  with  the  hope  that  lie 
dKHild  \  ct  •  tit  audience  find  though  few it  was  in  the  con- 
^ousnt'ss.  tliat  f^uch  he  could  please  by  his  divine  and  comjilieated 
IwDoides,  while  he  disregarded  the  neglect  of  the  multitude  of 
thost'  who  aorfv  nnf  pleas€^  because  they  could  not  be  so  with 
^ins  Too  exalted  for  their  comprehension.  He,  liow’ever,  who, 
Milton,  writes  above  his  age,  or  looks  beyond  it  for  his  ro- 
^'aid,  hjiTAids  much:  vet  the  venture  is  a  brave  one,  and  the 
ideal,  though  liard  to  make;  for,  if  the  man  of  genius 
^  be  content  to  foreg®  the  praise  of  one  generation,  he  will 
^ver  rt'j»ent  the  stake,  fdnee,  if  he  falls  he  can  never  be  affec?te<l 
®y  tin*  |K>stliuiiK*us  loss,  and  if  he  wins,  he  w'ill  enjoy  his  tnmiiciim 
d  renown  when  it  comes — but  not  to  himself — as  much  as  Homer 
enjoyed  his  i’nmc^rtalitr  aliove-grouiid,  for  three  thouHaiid 


iil 

yoani  which  lie  hiiA  Un'n  ht'low.  Anti  thi*  vcrilv  » 

the  I'niiMimniatitm  nf  that  fame,  ttiwanf*  the  atHiuiMtion  of  whici, 
then'  \%  »ueh  an  inetral>le  in>tinet  in  inimN  of  the  proudevi 
Mantiani,  that  nolal>onr,  )>ri>atitm,  or  sn fieri ny:  have  Uvn  doeiiM^ 
ttH»  t^^fly  for  the  purchase  of  a  ehamv  of  the  smallest  revmioii 
of  it :  as  tln>n;2:h  a  man  nvn^  to  sell  all  that  ho  hati  to  huv  the 
rersitm  t»f  a  lease  which  hatl  N  cars  fo  tnn,  ami  was  hold  durinf 
that  term  at  a  peppercorn  rent.  S«>  far  as  Mr.  bonder  can  1^ 
c'ttnct'rncd,  in  this  tpiestion,  we  merely  presume  to  anadpate. 
that  his  greatest  elTorfs  will  he  least  osteenu'tl  hy  the  m&jorm 

on  t>f  his  tle\*ont  reatlers,  \\\'  allntle  especially  to  what  ho  vert 
prt>perlv  styles  *  ptx'tieal  translations  of  the  I'sjilms,  *  in  whidi  hr 
lias  emlea\our<Ni  Mo  exhihit  the  iwtry  of  the  Hehrow  Scrip. 
Mnn's  in  tlie  ru'h  and  ^aricsi  measnn's  of  Ihnflish  vt'rsihcation. 
♦  without  eom]womising  either  the  fidelity  of  a  chaste  translattmu 
M>r  the  simple  majesty  of  the  original:'  anudinia;,  as  ho  intimaics 
in  the  context,  the  ern'irs  of  fonner  illustrators  of  these  dirhif 
sonu>,  who  ‘  have  presented  to  us  either  a  fn'o  imitation  nr  a 
‘  fiorid  ^xaraphrase.' 

The  matter  of  fact  at  issue  l>otween  our  author  and  his  prodo. 
ci'sstirs,  we  leave  to  the  ih't'ision  of  that  infallible  jury,  the  public, 
and  shall  merely  observe,  that  to  make  ]>oems  of  the  Psalmais 
one  of  the  most  hopeh'ss  employ  ments  on  which  talents,  sttidv. 
and  skill  in  metrical  et>mp«>sition,  can  In'  exercised.  8neh  tiling 
must,  in  some  way  or  other,  bt'  east  for  devotional  vau  or  tho\ 
w  ill  not  Iv  used  at  all.  'Fhe  exjvrienee  of  almost  every  c^^tiinr 
IxwH  of  our  country’,  prev  ious  to  the  eiifhteenth  eentiiry,  w’her 
|HX'ts  became  ashame<i  of  the  w’ord  of  God  and  the  gospel  at 
Ghrist,  proves  this.  Vhere  have  been  hundreds  of  versions  af 
the  moNt  striking  of  these  ci^m  posit  ions,  of  which  not  hfh  arc  ir 
voijfue,  except  wliere  no  oilier  kind  of  ]isalmi>dy’  is  aliowMi. 
riiose  that  under  the  title  of  *  W'atts’s  Psalms’  are  no  ex- 
eoption,  how  extensively’  six'ver  some  of  them  may*  Imvc  h«ii 
a<k>pted  in  l^hristian  ei'in^e^tions.  His  l^snJma  are 
and  therefore  they  are  sunij;  had  they  been  ^txanslations,’  erw 
of  the  freest  stniin,  which  tliat  title  wnll  tolerate,  it  is  no 
a^ement  to  his  memory  to  Iwdieve,  that  few*,  if  any  of  thf®. 
w’ould  have  bt'cn  'either  sun^  or  said’  at  this  day.  He  wh«' 
offers  himself  to  the  C^hristian  public  as  a  new  renderer  of 
Psjilms,  or  any'  pcirtion  of  them,  whether  for  '  thi  Cknh  *  w 
'Mr  (hnfiiru^*  a}>poars  Iwforc  a  prejudiced  tribunal,  the  toll<wrr 
of  so  nMirn*  who  liave  miscarried  in  the  enterprize,  that. — •* 
every  tVi'sh  traveller  who  sets  out,  under  lu'Wer  ansjuef^  tiao 
otlu'ts  had  done,  t4»  ptmetrate  inU»  the  heart  of  Africa, — we  feel 
an  irreprt'ssibic  prc'seiitimenU  that  he  must  also  falL  as  erer)‘ 
cme  Iwfore  him  Ims  talien.  even  w’hen  on  the  verije-,  not  ofs 
promist'd,  Imt  a  forbidden  land,  guarded  a^'oinst  intrusion  hy-» 
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powrr  as  mN'storious  and  im|v\ssablo  as  the  Baminur  swnrd  of  the 
Aeruhim,  turning  ovor^  to  keep  the  tree  of  life.  So  must 
f^ry  I'salmlst  in  our  Knglish  tongue*  at  the  close  of  his  e.xperi- 
Hieiits*  Ray»  “  1  have  lahoiirtHi  in  vain,  I  have  spent  mv  strength 
ibr  nought or  else  others  will  say  it  for  him,  which  Is  not  Iws 
(heartening,  however  conscious  he  may  Ih',  that  he  has  not  only 
neant  well  out  done  well.  Victory  itself,  on  this  ground,  is  hut 
I  drawn  Iwttle ;  unltnis  the  comlvitant  1x111  triumph,  he  must  n'- 
tnut. 

It  cannot  he  denitHl,  and  it  need  not  Ik*  I'oncealed,  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  versify  }>ortions  of  Holy  Wriu  must  hail  in  tlie  main 
puqHWc  of  |XH'try,  which  is  At  to  adorn  or  dignify  its  thenu% 
that  hv  the  new'  light  thrown  u|H>n  them,  they  may  Ik*  exalteti 
heyoiul  any  previous  csmcx'ption  of  their  iHnnity  or  their  grandeur, 
which  ohtaiuiKl  in  ordinary  minds  Now,  it  so  hap|>ens  that  the 
anUktrizaf  trmtsiatiim  o(  the  Scriptures  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundreti  of  our  ctnintrymen,  is  the  Hihit.  itjn'(t\  as  though  neitlu'r 
Hebrt*'^  nor  Circek  nrototvyK's  existiKi,  and  the  orach's  of  (usi 
had  htH'u  actually  deliverea  in  their  own  tongue,  llencx*  the  most 
l^erfect  metrical  rendering  of  the  most  poetical  p:i$sagi's,  luis  the 
'line  comivarative  flatnc'ss  to  the  multitude  of  readers  us  the 
best  translations  of  the  ciasidcs  have  to  tlie  learned,  who  are 
hmiliiu  will)  the  originals.  This  is  not  a  small  hinderaiice  to 
ffrarticaJ  succ*css ;  and  ahstract  success  issues  not  in  utility  Ik*- 
tond  tlie  circle  of  the  author's  owm  connexions,  or  the  few  among 
liB  cimtemj>oraries  who  may  read,  approve,  and  casually  recom¬ 
mend  a  work,  tlie  merit  of  which  the  world  is  very  willing  to 
admit  on  their  credit,  and  tlien  care  no  more  ahiuit  it.  'I'liis 
might  Ik*  verified  both  by  late  and  living  examples,  but  we  for- 
beir. 

The  grt^au  the  insurmountable  ol»stacle  in  the  way  of  Scrijiture 
ptriphra-Kts  and  transUit(»rs,  has  l>een  tlius  stateil  and  exeinjilimsl — 
no  matter  by  w  hom :  *  Scripture  language,  whetlier  historical, 
‘poetic,  or.  doctrinal,  is  so  cxmijirehensive,  that  in  any  wise  to 
‘alter,  is  to  im]uur  it;  if  you  add,  you  encuinlier;  it  you  di- 
*nunish,  you  maim  the  sense;  to  paraphrase,  is  to  enfeeble  ever- 
*  laming  strengtii ;  to  imitate,  is  to  imjKO  erish  inexliaustible  riclH*s; 
‘and  to  tn^nslate  into  verse  is  necessarily  to  do  one,  or  the  oth«*r, 
‘or  both  of  tliesi%  in  every'  line-  For  example,  ‘  llie  law  of  the 
‘  Lord  is  perfect,  couverting  the  wml;  tlie  testimony  of  the  ImtA 
a  sure,  making  wise  the  simple ;  the  statutes  of  the  l^ird  are 
‘dght,  rejoiedng  the  heart ;  the  commaiidineiit  of  Uie  l»rd  is 
*P*Tt,  enlightening  tlie  eyes.*  Psalm  xix.  7,  H.  ‘ '^Fhe  literal 
Wthij*  here  are  so  jierfect  a  vehicle  of  pure  tliought,  that  any 
®etncal  reading  must  render  them  less  so ;  l>ecaiise  words, 
few'  and  simple,  cannot  be  found  in  tlie  Kiiglisli  tongue, 
^ielj  w'ould  express  tliese  plain  seiitimeiits  in  rhyiiust  ajui 
numliers.  An  extreme  case  has  been  purposely  chost'ii  to  make 
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«  iii^  iUintmimn  w«w  '♦♦♦••♦••< 

*  IIm*  jM-iwo  ojiuiH'  ol*  mm^rrinir^  in  <»vrry  iilfoin|\i  in^  f^nuphiin 

« Scrij>n«v  In  ln\  tKul,  in  «%nif'r  tit%  Winer 

*  wilinn  iho  rh\mo  ami  motn\  all  that  thr  |>«v^  intradiiti^ 

'  %>t'  hi*  o>i  n  Uvtnno«  aUny«  \t  hich  il<'lv»*i'*  tho  stamhu^  at 
'iH^i^iiiah  iht  tho  ^NmtmtA^  nhon  ho  mh>m*  a  train  oA  h»  |ii;. 

*  vato  thonjifht>  n  ith  S^i^Mnro  inv^x'^*  ami  Hh>as  %>r  irkiorwma 
*uith  hi*  onn  lan^xia)2T  Non|Mnro  |>hm*oa»  tliat  hill  aithaiit*&i^ 
•in^  into  hi*  ivrsoj  tho  lattot  U  iUnMixitml  and  oniichodW  tk 
'aliianoo  \\t  tho  antali^'^inathim  In  a  nxmh  divino  tWnnrt^  m 

*  mHV»*ariK  dt'iyrmh'A  hy  hnnian  inton>olations;  aiiiV  huBw 

*  otmnH\Mti%\n*aoo  n<H'x'*«xanl\  ovaltrsi  h>  ino  tolioitiHi*  intradiietiii 
'ot  Mt'Ti'tl  aihiNuniv  I'hK  i*  a  Mvrot  ot  ^hioh  Wn,  tluc  iam 

*  im*ldlo»l  nith  tho  ^>orih>n>  and  doliixito  MthjivU  liaiY  hommwsrr. 

*  A  Mnelo  *tanra.  in  oaoh  uax.  ntH  |nxd\ahl\  make  t;lH  |Miin: 
' tdoar,  iUmt/  livnims^  Ihsik  iV^  U>mn  7 Is 


'  Hut  oiud»l  I  lw*Ar  to  hoar  Him  aav, 
IV^rf,  fwr 

ttVI  SAt^%^  tm  fkr  ir//, 

K»^  o^or  thiMi  art  d«*nuM  to  iln’oU.' 


•  How  imjH>tont  i*  thlv  i\>mjvinoil  aiih  tho  tenihk  nwds.  Jk^ 
,/Hna  tai,  yr  inA)  nyrrhsHm^  prrpmrMi  jppn^  k 

*  r^W/ #rW  fiayiV*,'  Hoix'  tho  dixnno  thoim'  i>  doenutmitv 
human  inti^riHiUtion  and  «imission,  both, —  (Vnry  liyntuk.  Hna 
UK,  Uvmn  :?S. 


'  IVrhaps  *omo  coJdon  suppress 

Suin'  ?*VTot  sin  oth'uds  my  Ctotl : 
IVrha^u*  that  liahyl«nis)i  viM, 
S'lKri^hUN'usm^.  proviikos  tho  rod. 


♦  Hero  thi'  |vx'l  adorns  tho  train  of  his  prioate  thouph^  t«fc 
Script uro  imam's ;  and  oh!  aith  aliat  force  and  oorvujtiiii:  ir 
‘the  a*e«ip'  of  pdd,'  and  the  ‘Hiihylonish  x’osu'  hrmujht  i»' 
The  reader,  fnxm  ^weious  knoaded^,  needs  no  other  iiiii*  u^rt^ 
CHxlleet  the  whole  htstorv ;  yea.  and  to  make  him  tremiitt-  t«i>.^ 
though  he  fell  himself  in  the  tent  of  Achaa.  at  the  moroonri^iw' 
his  sin  disotivereti.  W  ho  does  not  insdnctiveh  roroh,  ^ 
Kxok  with  horror  toiiards  that  dark  comer  in  hts  own  htaw.  * 
which  ‘the  accursed  thin^  ’  ^'as  (met  found,  or  if  tkm  itUlV 
If  Uie  foix'^in^  jiid^ment  be  just  (and  we  are  |x'Tsuaitf«i  lit 
it  isK  he  who  thus  enters  into  unequal  conflict  with  an 
wTiter,  uTcstles  u*ith  an  an^l,  over  whom,  persevere  as  ^ 
he  cannot  pre\iuL  except  by  courtesy,  and  ex’on  then  he  ia*t? 
haltiiUT  away  ;  yet  not  aitiiout  a  blessiiur,  worth  all  tht* 
the  tiedd,  and  the  trophy  of  Luneae^  wliich  he  bears  twmi  It  ••I' 
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Mr.  in  hw  IVnlms,  Hmkon  the  thn'ofiW  con!  of 

lon^,  common,  ami  i^hort  moMiiTon,  whioh  iianjfo  nmi  imio- 
IfiKH'  haxv  tMvi  ami  hound  moat  of'  hia  |>rod<Hva«om  in  their  rom- 
ponitions  for  *  fhf  Choir ;  ’  ha>’in|B:  witrodmvti  several  new  and 
vfll-ctmatrnetod  form«^  of  atanra,  of  whwh  aome  are  ndmimhly 
idantoi  tor  mitsioal  association.  11iesi\  when  ha|>|>ily  n’onied, 
ookW  hy  the  very  march  and  cadence  ol'  the  nnmhers  to  ina|iire 
mcWii's  ot'  corresponding^  smwtness  and  \'ariety,  to  snperaede  tlie 
dnsiin^  tunes  of  oiir  national  psalmody,  dinneJl,  from  gymemtlon 
to  fpMieration,  into  the  oars  of'  sinj^wra,  ami  hauntingr  the  imaf(iim- 
tk»n<  of  ci>mpoaers  %*ith  tl>e  eternal  m«>not»Hiy  of  eiphtn  and  jti.tra, 
like  circulatinc  decimals,  perpetually  ninninjj;  into  and  endvin^ 
from  osch  other,  in  the  metres,  yet  racy,  of  Stemhohi  mid 

Hopkins,  or  those  of'  Tate  and  Urmiy,  as  neutral  an<l  iindisturhin^' 
a*  fit'tcr-tiinner  diilness  could  desire.  W'e  dmiht,  however,  whether 
Mr.  Conder  hims<»lf  he  a  simper  or  a  playvr  u|>on  an  instrument ; 
thf  lon^h  of  some  of  his  lines,  and  the  sfmvyia)  ntoym  and  8to|vs 
of  others,  would  he  found  very  rcliiicUwy  ixHTuits  under  the  nni- 
4ml  drill,  la  those  pieces  si-Kioh  m-e  presume  are  iutended  for 
‘(Ac  Ortif*yniS  since  it  mwild  he  impossihle  to  cm^doy  tliem  in 
Cioir,'  unless  they  were  scl^  friHH  beginning  to  end,  like 
‘the  MfswaK'  or  ^Jodas  Maccaheus,' — he  has  a>^le<l  himself  of 
the  utint>si  license  That  cam  he  exercised  in  Kn^ish  verse,  hy 
ahptiu^  the  metres  of  each  danse  to  the  harden  of  the  sense. 
By  this  moiie  he  has  secured  sarupuUr  advantaijpes  f>r  himself, 
both  in  tadliry  of  construction  and  a  noart^r  approximation  to  the 
Kteml  availing  of  the  onpnals,  heysuid  wliat  the  writer  for  coii- 
j^repatituud  or  family  worship  in  supiMp  can  ewr  attain.  Yet  it 
» doubtful  a hetber  such  license  will  be  in  his  hmmr  with  the 
rradt'r.  who  sekioiB  like#  to  be  unexpectedly  tuminl  out  of  his 
vay,  tw  alu^atdv  hurried  and  i\'tracted  into  a  quicker  or  a 
^»sor  |uice,  4>f  this  character  is  the  sLxty-eqflith  iWlm,  one  of 
the  iThKt  dii  erafied  aid  wia^ihcent  even  of  inspinHl  ri'conls 
Mid  iHir  author' s  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  wdiicli,  in  eiUier  form, 
•xiits  only  the  reiiiws  of  a  Handel  or  a  Haydn  to  work  it  into  an 
*  Chaiorkv’ 

Ihe  subject  of  metres  in  psalmody  belnj^j  of  prime  importance, 
^  Uy  consaderable  stress  even  upon  what  may  be  deemed  iii- 
>^ihcant  points,  in  reievence  to  it ;  metre  beinf(^  the  ortfaniza- 
of  the  bodily  veihide  of  the  thott|^t  in  iioetry.  Mr.  Coiider 
^  rendered  the  twestTHuntb  Psalm  in  blank  veiwe,  tliercby 
Muring  his  pretlT  dose  imitation  of  the  orq^inal  into*rathcr  liar 
•Mtious  comparison  with  the  authorised  version,  which  ia  marked 
^  uncommon  vigour,  anunation,  and  celerity  of  utterance, 
•dipted  to  the  bneC  sententioua,  and  piTemiitory  style  of  tin* 
^^jKisition.  How  differently  writers  and  liieir  n^a^lem  may 
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iiomctimoA  fool,  niui  jiul^  uivoriltn^  to  ttipic^  wberoin 

t'lich  w  nolf-confidont,  will  ap)HW  tn»m  tho  ooiitmry  opinion  on. 
tortaiiUMl  hy  our  Biilhor  aiul  hi!«  pro^oiit  critic  on  n  qucsdan 
mmUtni  hy  Inmnclf,  in  lii»  prcfact\  and  rclcrrinif  to  this  Psalm, 
lie  wya,  ‘  A  Htrikin^:  instaiuH'  of  the  \innt  of  adaptation  in  tW 
‘  inctrt'  to  the  character  of  the  i\nnp<vsition  iHX'urs  in  more  thaa 

*  one^verHion  of  IVdin  x\ix.,  n'lnleml  in  a  ji^:^in^^  nnapvstic 

*  ineasnrt',  the  effect  of  winch  is  ainnwt  that  of  tmveaiie,’  Xm 
ct'rUiinly  on  *  the  ineasim','  hnt  on  the  inainufinnent  of  it,  nuia 
this  |Hnnt  turn.  It  is  a  stale  slyin^:  that  In'tween  the  suKlimf 
and  the  ridiculous  then'  is  hnt  a  step ;  and  so  there  is  herwoea 
the  top  of  a  prtH'ipiiv  ami  the  Untoin,  hnt  how  many  steps  arr 
there  Uick  apiin  ?  'I'he  showy  phrase  is  a  men'  truism ;  iar 
then'  is  hnt  one  step  Iwtoxvn  motion  ami  rest,  ^mni  and  ex*ii,  li^ 
and  death  :  hetween  all  ant;ui^>ni^ms  ami  antijmthies  ;  where  their 
very  pnuimity  ^heiuij  the  evtn'me  of  each,  Iwyomi  which  neither 
can  p>),  is  the  si^n  of  intinite  aitd  everlasting:  se^wration,  Xmr 
no  kind  of  metn',  of  itself,  lH'hnyy:s  either  to  the  snhlime  or  thr 
ridicnions,  hnt  every  kind  inav  Ih\  ami  has  heen,  used  ter  thr 
one  or  the  other,  otmstNpiontlv  none  can  Ih'  either  cxelusTveh 
elevatt'ti  or  de^radi'<i  hy  its  lu'ten>vj>'m't>\is  application,  k  h 
true,  that  the  mamnfiivnt  measnn' hen'  disjxarjurt'^l  has  frequcailk 
In'cn  made  the  vehicle  of  vnls^ar  rilxahiry  in  son^  and 

well  as  in  lmiion>us  exhiintions  of  men  and  manners,  like  thi 
‘  SfW  Bath  ami  the  *  Ihuj,'*  It  is  trui. 

nls«>,  that  justitv  has  >eldom  Uvn  done  to  it  hy  those  uhn  han 
adoptiM  it  for  serious  thoim's;  indet\i,  so  hnn^liu^ly,  se  hiuis 
denn^ly  have  its  e;idonoes  heen  jnmhleii  ami  porvort^xi  that,  ii 
it  Ih'  *a  moasuic,'  none  \>nt  an  adept  can  dance  a  'TfeP 

through  ten  Wrs  of  it,  \\  ithout  stnmldiinf  over  disciinis  anri  fial^ 
falsi'  accH'nts,  false  quantities,  nxiundant  or  defivtive  syliahica.  u 
tliree  lint's  out  of  tiw.  Phat  the  anapjostio  measure  is  canahk 
of  sustaining  the  lieii!:ht  of  the  5:reatost  arj^nment  that  can  hi 
held  in  soinj,  or  touching  the  finest  chonis  of  afft'otion  inte  tniifr 
the  mtY^t  delicate  and  tender,  two  examples  will  prosT.,  twa 
*  IjOthitTs  nVrrwia^/  hy  llmmas  Campbell,  and  *‘thf  Tahmmt^'^ 
of  Horhert  Knowles.  Ltx'hitd,  the  Highland  chieftain,  marchbe 
with  his  clan  to  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden,  consults  a  serow'- 
si^hted  ct>untr>*Tnan  hy  the  way,  resiwtinff  the  result  of  hh*  »- 
terpri/e ;  yet,  w  hen  calamities  the  most  fearful  are  toretokl  h« 
frc'ats  with  ctmtempt  both  the  wizard  and  his  warning.  T1m‘  lawr 
indqjTiantly  retorts,  and  tlins  pictures  in  vision,  the  fut-urr 
ffafijation  of  the  warrior's  dwelling,  the  deMistation  of  hh'  Iw*^ 
an^  the  im]'*overishment  and  destitution  of  his  family;  ttmaP 
an  extract  from  a  |MX‘m  >o  perfect  in  its  kind,  is  inin«tt®*‘  ♦ 
the  whole. 
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•  Hrt !  Unjjti’rt  thou*  Ijiichiel,  inv  vision  to  scorn? 

PnMid  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  he  tom  : 

Siiy — rush’d  the  ladd  iHigle  exultingly  forth, 

Kn>m  his  home  in  the  hlaok.ndlin^  clouds  of  the  north  ; 

La>  !  Uie  deaili-shot  of  hH**men  outspeeiluiyt,  he  rode 
('ompauiimUnis,  In^ariiig  di^truction  abroad ; 

Hut,  down  let  him  st<H)p  from  his  havoc  on  high  ! 

Ah  !  home  lot  him  k|hh.hI— b>r  the  s|M)iler  is  nigh. 

— Why  dames  the  far  summit  ?  why  shoot  to  the  blast, 

Tlu'se  eml>ers,  like  stars,  fnuu  the  nrmament  cast? 

*'ris  the  liri'-shouYT  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
Fnmi  his  eyrie,  that  Ivaouis  the  darkiunui  of  heaven, 

— O,  crestetl  l^hiel  ?  the  iH'crli'ss  in  might, 

W'lrnso  banners  ap|>ear  on  tne  Iwttlement’s  height ; 

Heaven’s  dre  is  around  tluH\  to  blast  and  to  burn ; 

Hetuni  to  thy  du-elling,  all.lonely,  retiini ; 

For  the  blackness  of  ;ishes  shall  mark  where  it  stood, 

And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famisliing  brood.* 

Arc  tlu'se  noble  numlx'rs  unworthy  of  the  catastrophe  which  * 
they  thus  terribly  blazon  to  llte  eye,  Uiunder  into  the  ear,  and 
make  the  heart  ijnail  in  tlie  contemplation  of  it?  No;  the  ana- 
pist  is  no  ‘  jigging  measure’  here. 

From  trrittrn  in  tMe  Churrk^i^ard  qf  Richtmmd*  (York- 

diire),  by  a  youth  belonging  to  the  adjacent  grammar-school, 
uke  these  stanzas: 

‘  Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here ; 

If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build — but  to  whom? 

\or  Elias  nor  Moses  appear. 

Hut  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  the  gloom. 

The  aNxIe  of  the  dead,  and  the  pla^  of  the  tomb.* 

After  asking,  ‘  Shall  we  build  to  ambidon  7 — ‘  to  beauty  ?— 

‘  U)  pride  7 — •  to  riches  f — ‘  to  pleasure  7  he  proceeds : 

‘  Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love  ? 

Ah  !  no ;  they  have  withered  and  died, 
t>r  fled  with  the  Spirit  abotre  ; 

F rinuU,  hroihtrt,  and  mfen ,  are  laid  tide  by  tide, 

Vet  none  hatY  tainted,  and  none  bare  replied!* 

♦♦  ••  •• 

‘  Unto  Sorrow  ? — the  dead  cannot  grieve ; 

Not  a  sob,  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear, 

Mliich  oumpassion  itself  could  relieve: 
dh  !  gn'cetly  ikry  slumber,  nor  hope,  late,  and  fear  ; 

Peace,  peace,  it  the  waJchtrvrd,  the  only  one  here,* 

^  e  doubt  whether  any  combination  of  iambics  or  trochaics  in 
^  language  could  express  with  equal  brerity,  beauty,  and 
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prvcUioiK  tho  iH'iitimontii  i^ntniniH)  in  (ho  ohmintr  ^ 

(ho  (%»i»  l«((or  p(nnc4i!».  In  (hero  «n  *o(hH'(*  uppitvichii^  I4> 

^  r«»(ir*  hofi'  f 

Wo  miifhl  quolo  l.oni  Hyom(*n  fwmon*  •  llohrow  m, 

(ho  lionfrnolion  of  Sonnrtohorih'n  firiny :  hn(  no  hnx'o  m  hnul  ^ 
urt'rttor  mUluM'ilx  in  hxxx>nr  of  AnnjHontn  ihrtn  oilhor  O^mphell. 
I.oni  Hynnx,  or  Horin'r!  Knonlo^i  nml.  though  Mr.Cot^^n^ 
ilonuir  (o  (ho  (n«l|4inon(  of  hi»  ori(U'  hon\  (ho  hidor  mwti  iimmi. 
in  this  pimv.  (Iwd  (ho  protvxion^v  In'  jfixon  (o  himnolf  ly^inrt  ihi 
iUnn(ri«ni9  iminon  ^xUxxv  nxon(i«xn<'ti>  or  Any  o(hor»  on  iho  cfuaoym 
n(  issnio.  Wo  ^'(vr  hinx  (o  hin  own  x^f'rxions  ixf  tho 
(hini  l\:xlm  (p|v,  )T(V  l«l)«  An<i  (ho  (hroo  MniifAs  tW  iqoM 
inm'iun'  jihortoiK'Hi.  iHVxirrinjj:  ixi  (ho  noxi'nO^ninth  ^ 

na.ni). 

If  oxTf  jHH'try  in  lo  Iw  ^nnnjnvnnl  in  onr  Un^^ik^w  apipovitidrnip 
(o  or  rix^Allinif  in  nwxjon(y  And  »piri(  (ho  oUiHnii^il  nu'twk  ^  mac 
Ih'  hy  nxiK>ti(xi(in^^  aixa^va'^^n  And  dAt^yln  for  iAmhiijn^  And  tronhivv 
in  oxir  xvr>n\  xxo(\x'iths(Andin4j  miAoarri;i4jos  of  pv!« 

in  Adompts  of  (ho  kind.  Lint's^  on  thin  principle,  wiax  hi  ir- 
dnctnl  to  fAnrr.  Axxd  ovtomhnl  to  .w'lm/orw  nyllahU><  wiii  ow 
inh'rnnnliato  pnx^wtion.  nn^n'  Hoxihlo.  fn'f\  nnd  cxwnwilimiiim 
than  Any  thitx^  that  \Tt  has  Uvn  o^^mpiKnl  in  hoAX'M  cutitmm 
The  princijXAl  Iviulk  to  iwpnooinont  in  this  dirt'ofh^n  is  lilu  ok 
I'i^iity  of  many  of  onr  Acvt'ntx  ami  the  almost  ndor  d/^uiknw 
of  sjnmdi'os  in  our  pixxnunciAtion.  lixit,  to  show  hoaj  hiuiHthi 
such  juil|ijmcnts  aUnit  *  ji|fi::in^  moasurt's’  may  Ih\  w^  thinift 
onr  author  of  the  foUoxi  in^  iiipjxanoy  t>f  Shenstono.  A'^ho  Iuik  Hn^ 
si'lf  riNiuctNi  the  minor  form  of  aixapa'sts  to  pnxx’orhaal  uonihy 
l^imhy.  in  his  fanxous  }\astoral  ? 

*  Mv  lumks.  tht9  are  t^misk'd  with  boos 

«  « 

N\‘h4is*t'  murmurs  inxite  om  to  sleep.’ 

Tliat  prince  of  Arcadians  asks  *  l\>os  not  the  first  Hue  in 
}\attor  like  a  hail-storm?’ 

*  Tityre^  tm  patui/r^  rendunu  tub  trfmim 

Ami  w'hat  if  it  does?  is  the  l^dn  bexamotor  to  be  dchawt^* 
that  account,  when  this  prottx'  collocarion  of  syllables  is 
by  four  linos  of  superlative  and  striking’ly-otmtraslod  haroiwx* 
from  the  |\albos  of 

*  Xos  pfttriir  hnes.  et  dulcia  iinquimus  airva. 

Nos  patria  fupmua.  Ax.’ 

to  the  bu£fU'«toned  cadence  of 

*  Fomiosam  resonare  doces  Amanllida  sylraa.* 
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lo  n'lurn  f/>  iho  t^vTity-ninth  lV»a!m  :  one  n'atf>n  why  It 
nii|(ht  bo — wo  do  not  prototid  thnt  U  hn^  boon — unorowfully  ron- 
^rtnl  in  tho  anaj^o'^tio  moa^nro,  H  tho  fhmilinnty  of  Kn^li^n  onra 
(0  the  words  of  tho  Riblo  tmo^latYon,  abonndingfi*  It  dot^  \n 
y\imc9  and  strains  ot  |>OiMdinr  boamy  and  conwnanoo,  which 
<Ktrcidv  csan,  u-ithont  violating:  tho  *  ffts  H  normn  hqnmdis  be 
precioti  into  tho  sor\’ioo  of  tho  sloavr-motionoii  iambna,  or  the 
0reot  and  floin’inff  troohoo.  *  l^'ho  voice  of  tho  Loni  *  ocinira  seven 
times  in  this  brief  psalm.  It  mill  not  bo  in  the  present  jifenemtion 
that  ‘  .loho\’ah ’s  voice’  (our  author's  version  of  tho  term)  iwn  be 
!*ushiotorily  substitured  for  this  tawmrite  and  \'emaonlar  exprea- 
idon  of  the  same.  '  Worship  the  I  x>rd  in  the  lH>auty  of  holinesa.* 
This  ciinsTsts  of  tour  pure  ana|wsta,.  not  one  of  whioh^  without 
nolenoN  could  bo  crowded  into  Miltonic  numlicrs:  *Oive  unto 
the  Lonl  tiic  g*lor\  duo  to  his  name.*  rhia^  thoii^^h  not  metrical, 
rtjually  debt's  combination  ^ith  the  lessor  (eet  of  verae.  Mr. 
louder  turns  it  tinis : 

i  *  O  unto  the  lioni  the  glory  due 

To  his  dread  name.' 

If  tliesc  two  renderings  be  pronounced  aloud*  and  i'onai'cntively, 
so  sluill  not  bnd  fault  with  the  prcb'rencc  which  may  he  given  to 
one  or  the  tether*  aecvirding  tn'  the  voice*  the  oar,  or  the  taste  of 
liie  rt'adi  r.  We  shall  only  a»hU  tliat  the  whole  |ince  of  tlie  prose 
this  Psalm,  in  the  Krurl&h  Bible*  is  ana|>a«tic ;  and  more  than 
half  of  iu  with  nearly  as  tern  wrong  acci'iits  and  lame  (piantities 
as  an'  usiuvlly  mixed  up  with  this  stabile.  Ixith  by  profane  and  aa- 
cm!  rliyiners.  might  be  dixided  into  lengtlis*  and  reail  as  blank 
rerst'  of  this  ‘  jigging  measure.’  which  even  Mr.  Condor  would 
wuvi'ly  denouiKv  as  ‘  travestie.’  One  word  int»n'  in  favour  of 
the  luuiivest.  A  curious  reader,  wiili  an  for  ‘  nict'ly  iliacern- 
ing,’  will  limi  that  the  rh\*thm  of  eKK|uent  prose,  w’hcthor  impaa- 
<it»ned  or  ar^^umentati^'e.  will  ofhen  run  into  the  ciidence  of  this 
j  measure,  without  derign  on  the  part  of  the  s|ieakcr,  or  coiiacioua- 
ness  on  tho  j>ari  of  his  audience,  of  tlic  s|>ell  that  has  come  over 
thorn  Uith.  We  hare  expatiated  and  insisted  upon  this  subject 
the  mort'  strenuous! v.  l^ecause  Mr.  CV>nder,  Iwth  as  a  |>oet  and  a 
rridc.  is  an  andkwttif ;  and,  by  what  we  humbly  deem  hia  mia- 
fahon  opinion,  he  may  help  to  confirm  the  «int-cry  of  prejudice 
gainst  any  iimo\'ations  for  the  better,  upon  the  aiitiquat^  usages 
r  “f  iKilnuslv — Innovations  of  which  he  himself  lias  act  many 
rominoiulid>lo  examides  in  tliis  volume,  by  introducing  new  forma 
!  of  Stanzas. 

As  we  liave  iilready  stated,  Mr.  C.  ha«  given  this,  as  well  as 
iujotlier  Psjilm  or  two,  in  blank  verie  (and  good  blank  verst*  t4M>), 
djat  he  might  come  as  near  a  fpoaaible  to  the  sense  of  the  on- 
pnaL  These,  of  course,  wrill  never  be  sung,  and  arc  liable  there- 
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tore  to  1h*  atlor  u  fir^t  jn'rii^mL  Tlio  Iriitli  iik  tiutf  ^ 

tlitii|^  liko  lilonil  of  llio  Pwilinn,  ovoii  Hiilitmt  rkvm^ 

imiHt  Ih'  jioNtruolivo,  to  a  ifinMit  ilotfri'o,  of  tio'  iMH'try  fW  i«v 
filial.  Tlio  UhIv  muHt  W  imralvHtHl  to  ^;^t  a  plaintor  caisi  ^ 
I'oatun^S  tko  !«pirit  uill  ho  tU>l.  'I'lio  lan^tui^^  of  taio 
oaiinot  MO  roHoot  tlioiit^lit  from  tlio  lan^^iia^o  of  anotiuT«  41^  ^ 
aiisaorM  to  fai't'  in  a  mirror*  or  an  a  lako  i;ivoM  Imok  Uio  ne 

nky*  lamlHoapo,  ami  aninmU  aronml  it.  No  tniiiHlatKMt  iif^ 
moro  than  a  nst  mNamr  of  a  nsility  ;  itM  lUmtUf'  it  am  novvr  Ivi. 

*riio  proamhlo*  mtiMiNil  amt  Mpirital*  to  ^fhr  (%tir  n$Hl  tkt 
forif^*  (l»oth  of  tin'so  im)>l\ini]f  tlio  oxoroi^o  ot  m|h'oo1i  for 
tin*  womlorfni  aorks  of  iimU*  in  ontitltMl  '’rho  ron^iU'$«^ 
ami  tho  hurt  lion  is  that  tlio  Iuim  Ihmmi,  is  noM\  or 

shall  Ih'.  proaohal  in  thorn  all.  Amon^  thoso,  wo  know  not  «<in 
tho  laiiin  is  iimvlohnital ;  that  ton^^no*  in  which  the  tiwabOM 
SiTipturch  ha\o  Ihvii  moro  oxtonsivoly  rtMui  than  any  tnW;  n 
whicli  tho  most  ancient  ovan^clioal  hMinis  arc  to  Ih'  fouiwi:  joic^ 
which  more  hmiks  have  In'cn  written  siiuv  it  was  a  di^acl  U:i^nuip(^ 
than  were,  prokihly,  over  t'om|>«»sal  in  it  while  it  was  a  Ixiuf 
one— tho  court  lan^mitfc  of  tho  worhl*  while  Home  su  ia 
y:lory,  as  it  is  still  the  chisot  lan^na^c  of  the  Icarmxi,  axM  l&fik 
to  ronnun  si  as  lone  as  that  ^lory  is  rcincml>ertHl. 

ScatteriHl  throu^iiout  the  volume  arc  the  author’s  ikroiimir  ci- 
orcis's  w  hich  we  must  simply  ctill  his  Psalms  Concemiitf  QieM 
(/Vf/r/rr,  xi.)  he  expri'sst's  the  *  hoix^  that  (his)  emlt^vouss 
*  lustrato  tho  genuine  character  ami  |>ot'tic  spirit  of  tkesr  s#miM 
‘  of  Zion  will  mit  l>e  (ieemini  w  holly  unsueet'ssful.*  Tl»  wiu. 
I'ven  to  the  letter,  mav  he  ooneedt^  to  him ;  less  he  ocmii  lut 
ask,  ami  few  poets  et>ul<i  emiscientiously  claim  more,  how  imiHu 
sH‘ver  they  may  have  deemai,  at  the  time  of  its  executioik  ana 
specimen  to  he  as  |>erfeet  as  they  could  desire ;  for,  in  cooj  huNMi. 
after  the  lapse  of  less  than  nine  years  on  renewing  tii«r  )ie* 
jH'rformanca's  they  w  ould  feel  sufficient  defectiveness  to  exfliir  4i 
misgiving,  that  their  readers  w’ould  not  he  h'ss  sagacious  to  Uftwft 
it  than  themselves. 

Among  the  hap|»iest  of  these,  we  mention  Psalm 
W'e  mark  a  feehle  line — ‘  In  Zion  d(ws  hr  love  to  dwell.’ 
in  a  |>o<irl  is  a  flaw  ;  a  mote  in  a  heautiful  eye  makes  it  »■ 
dims  its  vision.  Why  not  expunge  the  flaw  here,  whk^  » 
sufH^rflcial  ?  \\  hy  not  remove  the  mote  with  the  touch  of  a 
and  sjiy,  ‘  In  Zion  He  dvliglUs  to  dw’ell.’ 

‘  In  .Tudah  G<»d  is  known : 

His  name  is  great  in  Israel. 

In  Salem  is  His  throne: 

In  Sion  dot^s  He  love  to  dw*ell. 

There  did  He  break  the  sword,  and  how  , 

And  sldeld,  Uie  weapons  of  the  foe. 
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I'lioH  Nii  moTv  ifloHonn  now, 

Yt»H,  moiv  oxnltw.  Mount  of  tioil, 

'I'lmn  hilln  of  lofViont  hrow, 

'riio  rHVoning  nnoiler’ii  pn>nfi  nlunW. 

PoworUxw  the  mijrhtv,  Ri^oil’ii  the  bmve, 

Thov  whvp  the  HlumWr  of  the 
lb»ih  hon»c  nni\  rider  at  l\v  fnnvn, 

O  (bnl  of  Hivsta,  (tank  lifideaa  down. 

Uow  torrilde  Thy  name  ! 

IV'forc  Thine  anfrer  who  may  atand  ? 

From  Ht'awn  the  aentenee  imme  : 

Karth  tremhUnk  silence  hiishiHl  the  land, 

M'hen  fmm  His  seal  the  Jud^e  anvw, 

I'o  saA'c  iIh'  hnmhlo  fnmi  their  ftH'a. 

Thus  the  hliml  nTath  of  man 
Turns  to  His  praise  who  lefs  it  rajfr*, 

And  then  at  pleasure  can 
The  temi^est  by  a  nxwti,  assna^. 

To  Him  alone.  t«>  Israera  King, 

Natkais.  vtHir  von*s  and  tributoa  bring. 

Tl»e  pride  td*  ^winces  He  earn  tiime  ; 

And  monarchs  tremble  at  Hia  name.*  pp.  117* 

Ps;il!n  xlnii^  in  the  ori^nal  is  very  maiostic,  and  oxproaaed  aa 
well  as  ctmeeired  in  the  highest  stylo  of  ins^nriHl  |HK'ay.  It  la 
sufficient  for  one  who  hazaixls  an  imitation,  if  his  iierformance 
mav  Ih'  comjxuvti  with  it,  as  the  echoes  of  the  ovorlaating  hills 
may  bo  presumed  to  return  faint  and  im|>orfect  n'a|Mni8CS  to  the 
songs  of  the  redeemed  anmnd  the  throne  of  (»od  and  the  I^nb. 
Tliis  ronuirk,  if  at  all  just  and  comprehensible  to  plain  readers  of 
our  re\V'w,  mav  be  cxjually  applietl  to  all  our  autlior*s  happiest 
achievements  in  the  difficult  laoour  w  hich  he  lias  here  undcrUiKen, 
uihI  of  w  liich  he  may  say  with  Milton, 

*  Mt  muse  with  angels  did  diride  to  sing.* 

Among  the  better  specimens,  also,  we  may  name  Psalm 
cxni.,  a  stanza  of  ^  lines,  worth  six  pages  of  well-souiidiiig 
verbiage : 

'  JehoTih’t  praise  Kublime, 

Through  the  wride  earth  be  sung ; 

Ye  realms  of  every  clime, 

Ye  tribes  of  every  tongue, 

His  infinite  oonipassioo  bless, 

His  ever  during  faithfulness.* 

Here  every  word  is  in  its  place,  lias  its  distinct  meaning,  and 
its  duty  in  carrying  on  the  thought  to  Uic  end.  Yet  why 
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nuUior  no!  Imw  \\^\  iho  M  lom\,  '  nvria«tii^^‘ 

mthrr  limn  lUnl^im^  iMm^MMinA  '  rfvr-»#wrf •»<;,*  nl  iho  oW? 
inoincnl  nl'  I  ho  wholo  lmi>k  iM'  l\iilwv  nt'  i'hiiui)  MUfilicitv, 

Mnnijflh,  nmljhilolily  ti>  tho  ori^finul  with  thi^  W'lmht  locix-o  nntlihi^ 
f«»  Ih'  U'onn^o  thoro  l>o  nothing  motx'  u>  hr  lioniu 

oilhor  in  rhxino  nr  n'ii.ww.  tx>n^nU  xrlmf  tnnM  j^r'l  Im  cnfmdrirrcd 
nn  iini>moli»‘«hlo  ai\H>mnlwhwonl» 

IVniin!*  \\».  \\X'ii»*  \u5.*  \liii»*  \o.,  oiii.*  o\v*»  ntni  othrrk  vm 
ho  jnslU  ohAmt'lonTfsl  si^  oxooUont,  IVilm  xcii.  is  cnTtAtrunteci 
in  n  nu'lrt'  so  rxHxnniifxx  llml  shnU  ^ivo  onr  in^'^nkxns 


I  ho  pU'nsnn'  of  inicinji  onl  tho  sh«i>o  %>(  I  ho  stnnr^i  by  *  litoml  quiw 
tntion,  ninhvhioii  inh^  hnos»  '  Thy  \nwks,  1)  l^wi!  hnpon  li 
'  holy  libiinosji.  In  thy  ^lork>ns  ilotxU  my  son  I  oxulfs.  OGad! 

'  ho\y  ijTivit  thon  :irt :  th\  xxi^hxm  tnhnih'  onr  hv^:ho5!!  thou^^ 
*  oXiW'sls.*  'I'ho  si>lntion  tho  rithilo  nmy  Ih'  foniui  9d  jv. 

In  this  An«i  s*\wo  ^wxions  striotnros  >vo  may  soofu  to  batt 
ij;i>*on  much  imiv^rtano^''  to  trifiinij:  mat  tors.  Nmhinc 
o  hoTx'  all  ou^ht  tx>  W  ^H'rhvt  — tlmt  U  as  ix^rtcvt^  aoifxvilin(f  ii»  ia 
kiml.  as  taoU  talents  and  lino  fash'  ow^  nmko  it.  And  w  nntia 
fhoso  mattors  h^ss  tiw  tho  antluVs  sake  than  tho  roa*4or’fw  l«c  tbi 
lattor,  on  tho  stn'njjih  of  snoh  a  jm'ootlont^  shonW  doom  any 
nuNliahlo  om>r  or  dofoot  to  ho  vomal. 

It  is  in  his  scriptural  picXH's  t'*s|>tx*ially,  that  harsh  cadonars,  un- 
nioldy  stanras,  expletive  phrase's,  iH'r|H'tnally  rtMuminjf  rlryiMk. 
almws  involving  the  same  thong^nU  tlio  monoUmy  rtf  Himikr 
\owoK  and  tho  hubbub  of  jarrin4f  oi>ns4mants,  most  trequflitth 
tHvur ;  and  oivur  Ihx^us<'  ho  is  straitenoti  in  his  ixara^hrasrs  (ii 
tho  I'salms  for  oxamplo)  bv  the  h'ftrr^  and  in  his  colehTation  ai 
sohvt  themes  (such  as  ‘tho  Ctxiss.*  and  ‘the  Aixxalypsr^)  by 4ii 
farts^o(  tho  rt'S|xvdvc  ori^nals.  BuU  when  ho  takes  a 
fn>m  tho  saortni  roex^nis,  ho  disotuirsos  tar  more  foolinirh^ 


<piotttlv,  and  ]MX'‘tioallv  than  w  hon  ho  is  a  cx^mmontator  ia  vftrar  « 
a  larijt'r  |H>rtion.  IS:2,  ‘  I  am  thine,  save  mo !  ’  l\»hn  cm 

b  cxunmoncing  tho  hymns  of  prayer,  illastratos  this : 


Creator  of  all  being. 

My  Maker,  God  all-aeoing. 

My  source,  my  rest  ! 
Tliy  grace  in  mo  fulfil : 
Re-mould  mo  to  thy  will, 
And  make  me  blest. 


Rtxlwmer  of  the  hint, 
lliy  hlood  the  ransom 'b  cost, 
Thy  grace  afhiitL 
The  huth,  the  virtue  give, 
ihi  Thee,  to  Thee  t4»  live. 
My  life,  my  Lord ! 
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Spirit  of  q«!oVcntTi|j  Tniflit, 

FoootHin  of  lo>’f*  fiTwi  li^ht, 

I'hvTieJf  impnrt ; 

Ami  with  thino  inilnooct'  Mm't, 

Miwt  PamcU»to, 

my  htMirt, 

\  1  m  i^lity  F nthor,  M  onl , 

A?h1  Spirit,  oftoh  mlortni, 

I  n  <  hvlhoad  om' : 
llironphooi  <TO«tion\  fVnmo, 

All  jfflory  to  I'hy  namo, 

Thy  M-ill  bo  done.’  pp.  181,  1B2. 

I  loro  is  no  bi|Bfh  prot*snro  omplovvil  to  ftmx*  tlio  iiU'iw  ninl 
iiiMUft's  into  proivart^l  monhisand  proacrilnNl  plai't'a,  or  to  Ih'iuI  re¬ 
luctant  o\}>rcssion  to  nnyioldinj^  ?»ontimonU  which  c'linnot  ho  ino- 
ditii^l  without  dopartinif  t^io  tkr  tn>m  the  ori^nal.  Heiuv  every 
one  nw»y  |>erceive  that  the  wraihoation  in  tnia»  indetMi  in  all  our 
author  a  h)Tnns.  is  more  naturaU  tjracefuU  atul  ajiproprinte  than 
the  oLihorated  diction^  the  staff-jointeil  clauaea,  and  the  dovetaileil 
implication  of  his  lines,  in  many  even  of  the  finest  |vnaaa^ea  of 
hw  SiTipturc  ilhistralions.  In  the  latter  the  poet  ia  apeakinp^  a 
UiuttMUT''  w  hich  ho  has  learned,  and  learncHi  W’oll,  but  which  he 
pauuninci'S  with  a  hard  accent  and  doubtful  intonationa,  w  Inch  no 
native  would  fell  into.  In  the  fi>nner  (hia  Hymna,  and  other 
<>rijfiiuil  cH^mposadons)  he  is  at  home,  and  he  is  fumaelf;  ntteriiitf 
in  liis  mothcr-tongne,  thoughts,  the  progi'ny  of  hia  own  miiul, 
ami  giving  yent  to  feelings,  the  ex]H'rience  of  hia  own  liinirt. 
Hen*  he  is  not  w  orking  out  an  exorcist',  of  which  tlic  highcat  |HUiit 
«f  exivUcnce  that  can  oe  reached  must  be  Miyw  the  ataudard  at 
which  he  is  aiming,  and  fcitkin  the  com^iass  of  it,  while  hia  higheai 
commendation  will  be  that  what  he  has  achievent  ia  not  unworthy 
of  the  original,  considering  the  inadequacy  of  Engliali  words  t4> 
ri'pit'sent  Hebrew*  ones. 

Hu'  six  H\Tnns  (for  such  they  are)»  on  tlie  Ixird’a  prayer,  ore 

teampUficadons  of  its  consecutive  clauses,  and  well  calcu- 
‘  edification. 

Fwo  sections  of  this  \'olume  compriao  two  diatinct  series  of 
wnnets,  entitled,  *  tke  f Vtiuw,’  and  ‘ ike  Apocaltfpse*  These,  in  a 
le»t*r  dt'gree,  sufifer  under  the  principal  disad\'antagea  which  affect 
^  metrical  versions  of  Scripture ;  for,  though  the  matter,  not  the 
wanner — the  ideas,  not  the  diction— of  the  T)ivine  originals,  form 
their  ri'sj>cctive  themes,  yet,  in  order  to  compress  witfiin  tlie  H- 
wits  of  fourteen  linew,  as  many  points  touching  the  burden  of 
^h  of  these  inaulated  yet  conCTcgated  pieces,  it  has  lieeii  necet- 
vy  to  sacrifict'  much  both  of  the  graces  of  style  ami  the  liarmo- 
niou^  arraiigi*ment  of  syllables;  an  ex|K*n8e  of  pains  and  lalniur 
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wliicli  none  Init  the  author  (.*aii  kiu>w,  and  whicli  is  not  likely  to  lie 
repaid  hy  enthnsuLstie  or  extensive  adminition  of  his  skill  or  sue- 
ec‘ss,  whatever  of  the  one  he  has  disnlayed,  or  of  the  other  de¬ 
served.  'J'he  p(*cidiar  structure  of  tliis  kind  of  miniature  |)oein 
is  so  difficult,  not  to  s;iy  iinpnicticjd>le,  in  our  lan^iuure,  without 
inversions  and  elisions  of  syntax,  and  eonseipiently  of  sentiment, 
that  the  sonnet  is  itself  the  cross  both  of  poets  and  readers  the 
Hrst  <»f  whom  are  fiir  more  willing  to  endure  its  ti^onies  than  the 
lattcT.  'I'here  is  not  a  really  popular  sonnet  in  the  whole  rant^* 
of  our  literature,  thonL(h  there  are  many  of  high  excellenee. 
Milton’s,  ‘on  his  blindness,’  is  perha|)s  the  only  one  (though  of 
llu‘  severest  character,  both  in  rhythm  and  diction),  which  is  at 
once  so  sublime,  pathetic,  and  imaginative,  as  to  leave  an  in- 
etVaceable  iin]>ression  (m  the  mind  of  him  who  i*an  feel  all  its 
power  and  discern  all  its  majesty. 

Mr.  bonder’s  sonnets  do  not  often  flow  forth  like  voluntary 
etVusions  of  warm  feeling,  devout  Jtspiration,  or  thought  followiiuj 
thought  in  raj»t  or  excursive  contemplation.  Nor  do  the  several 
clauses  which  c(»nstitute  them  easily  implictite  with  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  an  itidirisihic  whole  of  distinct  parts^  of  which  not  one 
can  be  spared  or  tlislocated,  w  ithout  detriment,  if  not  destruction, 
to  the  rest. 

‘  With  blood,  hut  not  his  own,  the  awful  sign 
At  once  of  sin’s  desert  and  guilt’s  remission, 

The  Jew’  hesoimlit  the  cleinencv  Divine, 

'I  he  hope  of  mercy  hlending  with  contrition. 

Sin  innst  have  death:  its  holy  reipiisition 
’fhe  liaw  may  not  relax.  The  opening  tomb 
Kxpects  its  ]>rey  ;  mere  respite,  life’s  condition  ; 

Nor  can  tlie  body  shun  its  penal  diMim. 

^’et  there  is  mercy  :  wherefore  else  delay 
To  punish  ?  Why  the  victim  and  the  rite  } 
lint  can  the  ty]>e  and  synilM)!  take  aw’ay 
I'he  guilt,  and  fl»r  a  broken  hnv  rtM|uite? 
riie  (toss  unfolds  the  mystery.  .Jesus  died : 
riie  sinner  lives :  the  Law’  is  satisfied.’  p.  ()0. 

Si'C  (d  how'  many  minute  pieces  the  fine  w’orkmankhip  of  in¬ 
laying  here  consists,  and  bow’  hardly  the  j)recious  materials  ^ 
compacted  together,  to  fit  them  irithin  the  Mosjiic  fnime. 
twelfth  of  this  series  w’e  <leein  the  best,  because  it  is  w'h oily  the 
autlu>r’s  own,  and  yet  wo  suspect  that  it  cost  him  less,  either  of 
handicraft  or  headcraft,  in  its  composition  than  most  of  the  others, 
for  this  simple  reason,  because  he  was  free  to  choose,  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  w  hat  ideas  he 
would  express,  ;uid  in  what  diction  he  would  arrange  them. 
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•  I'he  ptnicccif  (Jml !  Oh  boon  Wyond  all  prico  ! 

A  bltMKl-bi»spriiikled  ctmscitMice ;  neviT  known 
Hy  lluisi*  who  fondly  dri*iim  they  c.in  utone 
Ft»r  sins  untold,  hy  aii^ht  of  nuiirs  device ; 

By  oistly  rites  or  hliMuly  s;icrifice, 

Lon*'  jul|jjriuui»ie,  lean  fast,  or  vijjils  hnie, 

'I'he  torlurinji  scourj^e,  or  hermit’s  couch  of  stone. 

One  Cross  alone  can  lead  to  Paradise. 

The  servile  rites  of  i^iorance  and  fear, 

Heluctant  worship  of  a  heart  estrauixed, 

That  leave  the  stubborn  nature  still  unchanged, 

(’han^e  not  his  law,  imr  turn  aside  l»is  rod. 

But  to  the  Mercy-seat  thni’  C^hrist  draw  near. 

And,  justified  hy  faith,  thou  shall  have  peace  with  (Jod.’  p.  (»*2. 

Kvoii  here  we  must  carp  a  little,  though  it  he  luit  upon  one 
word.  We  appeal  to  the  writer  himself  whether  the  plain  Seriji- 
ture  word  ‘ ///’A’ would  not  have  been  preferable  to  the  senti- 
meiiud  ^/foon  in  the  first  line,  which  is  well  enough  in  its  place, 
in ‘the  Mysteries  of  I’dolpho,*  or  ‘  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel,’  that  is,  in  romance,  whether  prose  or  rhyme.  Hut  put  it 
to  a  sjicred  test :  ‘If  thou  knewest  the  *jift  of  and  who  it 
IS  that  saith  unto  thee,  ‘  Ciive  me  to  drink,’  thou  wouldst  have 
a-ked  of  him,  and  he  woidd  have  ^iven  thee  living  water.’  ,lohn 
iv.  10.  W  ho  durst  substitute  ‘//n*  />o<m,’  for  ‘  the  (jift  of  (iod,’  in 
this  eiiiphatieal  declaration  ?  So  much,,  so  much  depends  upon 
ri^ht  words  in  ri^ht  places. 

Mr.  (binder’s  sonnets  in  general  have  much  of  the  mannerism 
of  blank  verse,  the  lines  bein^  so  divided  and  intercalated,  that 
couplets  rarely  occur.  ’I'his  may  be  no  <d)jection  to  them  as 
|KKins,  but  the  annoyance  to  the  reader  is,  that  the  rhvmes  are 
so  little  allied  to  the  measure,  that  they  are  fretpiently  missed 
when  ex|)ected,  and  as  frecjuently  come  upon  him  unawares; 
in  both  cases  dis;ippointin^  the  ear,  and  disturbinj^  the  melodious 
coneatenatiou  of  the  strain,  instead  of  beinj^  felt,  like  time¬ 
keeping  strokes,  from  the  be^inninj^  to  the  end,  and  reporting 
pro;rress  at  every  jrradation.  In  the  series  on  ^  the  AjHHalypscy 
•»J^  in  Uhe  (Voss^'  W’e  think  the  final  sonnet  the  crow  n  of  all.  'Lhe 
author,  in  the  fore^roing  ones,  has  been  painfully  employed  in 
versifying  given  thoughts  already  found  in  fixed  words,  which  he 
changes,  at  the  peril  of  encountering,  in  every  insUince,  the  pre- 
iHJssessiuus,  perhaps  the  prejudices,  of  his  readers;  those  very 
Noughts  having  neen  first  presented  to  their  minds,  like  the 
''Oman  in  the  wilderness,  ‘  clothed  with  the  sun,  having  the  moon 
*  under  her  feet,  and  on  lier  head  a  crowai  of  tw'clve  stirs ;’  that 
to  siy,  they  lu'ive  been  already  app.'irelled  in  beauty  of  diction 
splendour  of  adornment  wiiich  can  hardly  be  changed  with- 
^t  being  impoverished  or  ovcrbunlened.  When,  therefore,  its 
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ill  i!u'  fonfli  soiiiH*!,  Mr.  (\  writos  from  tlio  fiilno^s  of 
witliin  liis  own  mind,  liis  own  imap's  and  idoas  liavo  all  the  ad. 
vantap'  ovor  liis  adojitod  onos  (ovon  tlioiiirli  tlio  former  ho  human 
and  tlio  latter  inspired,  and  surpassing;  all  mortal  concept  ion  h  » 
nnieli  as  a  man’s  natural  aHeetioiis  towanls  his  own  fli^h  arid 
hlotid  otTspriii^,  are  more  freely,  fervently,  and  intenst  ly  mani. 
lesti'd  in  the  vi'ry  tone  of  their  e.vpression,  than  they  ean  W  Uk 
wards  tin'  idiildren  I'f  a  superior  parent,  of  whom  lie  is  the  tender 
and  faithful,  hut  n'verential  y^iiardian. 

'riie  Sonnet  ‘‘ Ow  tht  /'nti/rr  Mii  fintjs'*  is  worthy  o! 

the  Mihjeet.  'The  eireiimstanee  of  tliousnids,  and  tens  cif 
thousands  of  ('hri^tians.  in  the  s]nritiial  felhiwsliip  of  saints,  mtvi- 
im;  peritvlieallv.  at  the  s;ime  hour,  for  prayer  and  ]>raiso,  for  ihi 
iini\eiv*il  ] u'oinu Ilia t ion  of  the  ^;ospel,  all  over  the  earth,  would  h 
t'\eeeiliiiiil\  atfeetinu:  a^^  well  as  siihlime,  nere  it  literally  conteD)* 
poraneoiis  :  hut,  as  the  ln>ur  itself  makes  the  eireiiit  of  the  work 
liy  steps  of  ismseeutive  moments,  so  “the  Missionary  IVavr 
Met'tinii”  ae<\>m]'auies  the  hour:  and,  I'ommeneinc;  in  fanhW 
linlia.  Is  taken  up  westward,  hy  n'lays  of  churehes,  from  stajTt 
to  staiife,  till  its  eireumvolutiou  is  iNunpletisl  in  \ew  Zeahmd- 
and  the  ssime  hour  of  another  day  is  just  arriviui:;  from  the  easten 
ar4'hi}>«'la^o  at  (\-inton,  in  i'hina — or  the  latest  estahlishod  colon' 
of  the  ii*osp<'l  within  the  Ihirmese  empire.  rh ns  incense  and i 
pure  otferine*,  are  eontinnoiisly  rising  .all  round  the  ch'K, 
throuehoul  one  eomplete  journey  of  the  snn  round  the  iTsihk 
lu'avens.  (>n  that  hallowed  eveninc.  the  reminisetmee^  of 
friends  and  relatives  far  away,  tlu^e  ahnxad  rememherinc  tlios  r 
home  heart  respondine  to  heart,  aeross  continents  and  oc«us 
that  intt'rvene  the  jov  over  sinners  repentinix  amoncr  trihes.  in’ 
poi'ph',  .ami  tonpies.  with  whom  Missionaries  are  residing — 
shansl  hv  anca^ls  before  the  throne  of  (tod.  as  well  ;is  hy  saint* 
nuind  hiv  hvttstmd  :  s\m|\athv  awakened  into  ;i^'onizin<j  intercf^ 
Sion,  in  Ivhalf  of  tluwie  wh<'»  still  sit  in  darkm'ss,  and  wathoiit  hoc 
that  to  them  it  will  e\'er  he  said.  Aris<'  and  shine,  for  thy  li?(' 
is  cstme  the  memory  of  those  who  liave  died  in  the  Ixirii,  w 
an'  restirtir  from  tlieir  laK'iurs  in  strancro  lands,  hut  who 
fathers,  and  mt>thers,  and  hrethren.  fellow-lahourers  watli  oo'* 
selves,  in  maintaininir  the  Missionary  cause  in  all  its  departments 
with  w  h.atever  servict'  can  he  n^quin'd : — all  tht'se  associated  cf**** 
derations,  Top'ther  with  the  m'culiar  hhssinij  of  tlie  Lord  at  w 
se.as«tns  of  n'fn'shment  from  his  presence,  so  hallow  the  evmiB. 
of  the  Missionary  lV:iver  Meeting,  that  it  l»eeomes  the  hf«t»’ 
the  sweet<'^t  work-dav  evening'  in  the  month,  and  glad  an't^^ 
iv'ople  of  (tivI  when  it  is. said  to  them, 

*  CoTui*  to  the  house  of  prayer.  It  is  the  night 
M  Ik'ti,  hy  n  nun  part  swtvter  than  command. 

Their  mutual  pravers.  throughout  this  hap]»v  land. 
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Till*  scut  ten'll  fainily  of  l/hrist  iiuite. 

\or  liere  jilono  ohservoil  the  Kiinple  rite, 

111  western  eliiiies  prolinip»il,  by  many  a  baiitl 
In  busy  town,  lone  wild,  or  eoral  strand  ; — 

W  here’er  the  (iosjiel  sbines,  a  iH'acon  lij^ht. 

Taujzlit  by  one  Spirit,  all  llieir  prayers  a^ree. 

'I'bis  ni^bt,  the  self-exiled  for  ('lirist  ean  dare 
Dwell  on  dear  friends  be  ne’er  a«;ain  may  see : 

Tbe  tbon^bt  is  balm,  that  on  tbeir  hearts  they  bear 
1 1  is  name  while  blending  thus  in  harmony 

The  vows  of  faith.  C’ome  to  the  house  of  prayer.* — p.  21. 


We  refer  to  foregoing  quotations  to  remark  upon  eertain  syste- 
iiwtie  distignreinents  of  these  pages,  and  inediuited  disnieinber- 
inoiit  ol  (he  sentenees  whieli  till  them,  so  that  it  eannot  be  doubted 
tliat  the  outrage  luis  been  eommitted  of  maliee  prepense  !  ’* 
and  it  may  be  feared  that  the  author  will  not  only  vindieate,  but 
^lory  in,  the  barbarity,  whieli  not  a  single  sonnet^  and  few  eom- 
piratively  of  bis  sUin/as  have  ese;iped.  We  hiy  down  the  law, 
that  J'hI/  sfttps — meaning  thereby  — ought  never  to  be  em- 

jiloved  in  the  eourse  of  a  poetie  stan/iu  'I'he  co/ow  (:)  is  cpiite 
Mitheieiit  when  the  sense  recpiires  a  (ilstiuvt  yet  conmcfimj  divi¬ 
sion,  forming  (if  we  may  so  s;iy)  a  liypheii-sentenee.  Now,  Ji 
lull  stop  is  a  stumbling-bloek  to  the  reader,  being  in  effeet  a  posi¬ 
tive  mutilation  of  Me  sfraiti  which  is  onv.  T'his  hard  use — hard 
usiige  rather — of  the  period  is  like  cutting  a  live  worm  in  two,  by 
ilk>evering  that  whieli  is  vitally  indivisible.  For  example : 


‘  Fond  ambition  !  whisjier  not : 

Hapjiy  is  my  humble  lot. 

Anxious,  busy  cares  away  : 

I'm  provided  for  to-day.’ 

Here  four  lines  are  meted  out  into  four  separate  dirUt^  or 
wifimjs.  'riiere  is  no  “  linked  sweetness  ’*  of  “  melody  long 
drawn  out,”  from  tlie  first  syllable  to  the  hist.  F^ich  line  stiinds 
ajiart ;  the  nearest  relationsliip  between  either  two  (the  ro/w/) 
wing  the  most  distant  tliat  can  be  allowed  in  a  perfect  sentence, 
which  this  very  sUinza  ought  to  l>e,  and  may  be  made  at  once  by 
cluuiging  the  two  colons  into  snniatlons^  and  the  perioil  at  the  end 
of  the  second  line  into  a  colon;  there  will  then  be  a  rhythmical 
cadence  tliroughout  the  whole.  The  second  line,  in  sense  as  well 
asm  souud.  is  a  response  to  the  first,  a'^signing  the  retLson  of  the 
a}KKtro|)he  to  iimbition ;  the  fourth  line  is  the  same  to  the  third  ; 
''Idle  the  total  consists  of  two  couplets  each  complete  in  itsell, 
^•d  Imth  happily  consonmit  wdien  united.  Kvery  st'inza  in  a 
pDoin,  whether  long  or  short,  ought  to  be  a  progressive  air,  from 
"Ideh  no  segment  csin  be  insulated  without  the  defect — the  dis* 
rather — Wing  felt  and  resented  by  the  ear.  d  he  strain. 
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IimIimmI,  ns  u  h»*n  it  is  set  to  musu\  may  still  consist  o(  two  (or  oven 
more)  parts;  of  these  tlie  colon,  like  the  Jonhle  Imr,  is  the  ri(^t 
ainl  the  significant  mark,  heeanse  it  sho\\>,  that  the  meaninir, 
as  it  has  jrone,  is  perfect,  yet  hein^:  only  a  first  part,  a  stquvl  k 
neeessiiry  to  make  a  frhidr  of  Mh,  V'or  instaiuv,  tlie  national  son;: 
of  **  (iott  son  thf  Aim;  /  "  in  this,  the  two  sections  of  the  niel(Ki\. 
isirn'spomlin^f  with  the  two  sections  tif  the  \xonls  are  heautk 
fully  iiistinet  ;  \et  is  the  sctMinl  s«i  nctvssiry  an  a<ljunct  uf  lii,. 
fii-st,  ami  the  ear  so  hahitnally  rcipiiivs  the  reenrreiuv  ol  iIh- 
latter  to  i'onsnmmate  the  former,  that  eillier  |virt  snin;  alone  k 
iee»>ji>iii/e<l  as  hut  a  fragment,  ejaeulateti  in  a  hurst  of  ]mtrioti( 
enthusiasm,  or  a  sally  of  humorous  \  i\  aeity.  This  sinpilar  moci* 
t>f  »lisloeate«i  punctuation  is  sometimes  earritM  to  such  e\cess  hv 
onr  author,  that  in  the  fiist  Stnnu't  of  "/A/  (V<»ss."  three  full 
points  terminate  three  sueeessive  lines;  ami  just  helow  these,  wt 
have  two  ]>erimls  within  a  line  ami  a  half.  In  the  eighth  minil»r 
t>t  the  same  sories.  si\  of  tliese  Iwrrier  si^ns  tveur  in  foiirToen 
lines,  where  (\^e  t^mteml)  more  than  one  was  neither  needful  nir 
pnu'er.  'The  only  extra  ]>erii><l  allo^^ahle,  even  in  a  Sonnet,  k 
after  the  two  qnatniins  which  constitute  the  tiist  division  of  tiur 
\<'ry  artitieial  structure,  ihoui^h,  in  ninety-nine  east>  out  of  n 
humlnNl,  a  eohm  had  Ivtter  he  adopte<l,  l>et^use  it  indicjites  th» 
i'onnexion  hetwwn  the  said  ipiatndns  and  the  two  tri]dets  wliiri 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  fourteen  lines.  rhe  ineonveniiMin 
to  the  reader  is,  that  l>oth  Sonnets  and  Stanzas  are  split  into  hrict 
sentem^'s,  for  the  pur|mse.  no  douhi,  of  etm’i]m'ssion  ;  hut,  thk  k 
<lone  at  the  expense  UmIi  of  c'ase  and  symmetry:  while,  lik* 
the  slows  o\  the  i^hinese  ladit's.  it  so  eram]'‘S  the  teei  of  tii 
Musi>s,  that,  instead  of  the  ^aeeful  paiu  hy  \yhieh.  like  tin 
ix^ueen  of  lvaut\.  they  ou^ht  to  he  knoon.  they  are  made*  m  stej* 
in  |wtiy  |\aees.  while  their  folloM*ers  stick  .and  stumhle  after  thcr. 
.as  yvell  a^  they  can. 

rhrou;i'houi  this  V4»lume  numen^us  y  ersifj.’arions  of  tin'  ('luirr: 
i  olhwts  are  inU  realated.  'riu*se,  Mr.  C'onder  has  taUen 
memhihle  |viins  to  render,  not  only  as  nearly  litend  as  may  fn. 
hut  they  ar»‘  more  arthsiv  and  t‘H>y  in  expriNvion  than  hh  PsaiW' 
and  the  SonneN  pmerallv  :  thoui::ii  ey’en  here  he  lias  had  to  ror- 
ti'iid  ;ur:4inst  a  dei^Tee  of  that  ditheully.  v  hieh  emharnt'sed  liiir  in 
lar^rer  e\ereisi*s  of  infi-enuirv  on  foreipi  nruiteriais.  and  wHirt 
no  skill  4»r  ilili^t'nei'  could  wholly  4Wt‘reome  in  t.hi'se  minor  onrs 
T  he  simple  mmitds  in  prose  are  so  familiar  t(»  iIkkc  wiio  miik* 
them  the  burden  of  ciui^Teirationai  or  s(K*i:il  prayer,  tiiat  thf; 
ejiu  scjiretdy  l*<*ar  adnlirion,  exeision.  or  TnuisjKisition.  yvithn^' 
prc'judiei^  to  tiudr  aeensttimed  effeet,  Kyery  vord  in  its  phi^ 
ulu're  tin  wtirds  are  ft‘yy  and  ehoiet*— is  soasMwiaied  in  tin*  nun*’' 
4*1  tli4ist  wii4»  dovorionally  use  tli(*in,  that  the  same  thoiurhts 
m»t  the  siiuw  t4»nn,  ]»rt'sstire,  or  paliios-  when  txhibited  throilf 
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nfw  or  inoroly  in  now  collm^tioiiM  of  the  wiiiu*  |»hra8o««. 

Yol  lu'  oontrivotl  to  inako  tlioin  hoaiitifiil  and  affootin^ ;  and 
in  st'voral  of  tlioso  small,  swiH't  strains,  tlio  utmost  practicable 
justice  liJis  boon  <b>no  to  tlio  best  c»f  tlio  originals.  Wo  may 
quuU* : — 

‘  O  (bnl,  l*n»loctor  of  the  lowly, 

Of  all  that  trust  in  Tlitv  ; 

Without  whom  nothing  stronjx  ur  holy, 

And  nothing  PhhI  can  Ik*: 

(luiilo  'riiou  <»ur  stops  to  hoavouly  fjlory, 

And  toaoh  us  so  ti»  choose, 

As  not  for  pleasures  transitory, 

Ktcrual  hliss  t(»  lose.’ — p.  HMh 

*  t)  (uul  !  to  whom  the  hapi)y  dead 
Still  live,  united  to  their  I  lead, 

'fhoir  liord,  and  ours  the  same  : 

For  all  Thy  saints,  to  memory  tlear, 

Departed  in  Thy  faith  and  fear, 

We  bless  Thy  holy  name. 

•  l\v  the  s;uue  jrract'  upheld,  may  we 
So  ftdlow  those  who  folhoved  Thee, 

As  with  them  to  partake 
The  friH*  reward  of  lieaveiily  bliss. 

Merciful  Father  !  jn^.iut  us  this. 

For  our  KiHUvmer’s  sake.’ — p.  2.’l(h 

•  Eternal  G(h1,  win*  hatest 
No  work  that  thou  createst  ; 

And  j:rantt*st  frtH?  remission 
To  all  wh(»  feel  contrition : 

Make  these  hard  hearts  relenting. 

That  we,  our  sins  lamenting. 

Our  wretchedness  de]>lorin;;, 

Thy  Isiundk^ss  j;nice  adoring. 

May  ]H‘ace  divine  inherit, 

Through  our  Redeemer's  merit! — p.  195. 

like  trochmc  endings  so  w^ell,  that  we  are  j(lad  U>  ^ivc,  in 
t-e  litter  tpiotJit ion,  an  agreeable  instance  of  the  extent  to  whicli 
tley  may  occasionally  be  spun  out,  even  in  our  unaccoinmodatifi)^ 
tongue. 

IH*  our  author’s  Original  Pieces,  the  Hymns  of  Praise  and 
Hymns  of  Prayer^  we  are  disjMJstnl  to  speak  uith  un(iualifio<i 
*^p^»balion,  (merg^in^  all  carjdri^  criticism) ;  lM*cauM*,  bv  these 
las  made  himself  a  fK'nefactor  to  the  Christian  church,  having, 
ly  rare  felicity,  produced  a  small  number  of  standard  composi¬ 
tions  of  this  ciavs  some  of  wdiich  deserve  to  Ik*  sunj^  so  loii^  as 
tl<‘re  is  a  church  in  the  wilderness — a  church  militant — a  church 
Christ  on  earth. 

Irom  the  “  ^liscellaneous  Poems”  «tt  the  close  of  the  colleo- 
'ou  1.  o  o 
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timi.  ihv  tollnwiini  \h  ;\  fair  Kimpio  oi  thr  xvhioh  thr  utIu*: 

«Y»n  pul  forih,  whon  Imiui,  aiu^  lu'ati,  atui  lioarl  art'  all  irtH-  u. 
t'\orci>M'  Kp<u)tant't>us  llu>u^ht«  ami  ^i>t'  ulirnuuv  to  unt<‘tu»ret^ 
UH'liu^. 

*  lM\,  \}\o  glori«>u<  tuullituilo 

hri^hl  uui'U  uu'lutlr! 

AU  tho  o\»l  l^oroii' 

l^uhonsl  nunul  tlu'ir  MojuI 

%S;nntv  t'f  owr>  rtn»l  t'limo, 

From  \hc  iufuu  y  *\i  liuu' : 

S«H'V^,  a|H>vtloN,  mjtVtWV, 

1'luwo  u)io.  thnmcbllio  inivt  o| 

.S)nnr  >m’U^  tnulimiutxlusl  I'jtino. 

Ixtn)p'‘  of  NonU  of  f^unu' ; 

An»l  o^M'uro. 

\\  honi  I  lit'  xx>xr]«l  iloNpi>4'»l  ns  tuxl  x . 

Vhnxu^h  t^o  Sn\  iouv's  jivnoo  mul  uxic^t 
\'^uio)>.  \x  nlV  xtith  Inux  in  xxhito. 
rh«  n'.  in  Ui';nvn*s  nx»'st  n  i»lo  onilxnuv, 

Mx\x;nls.  of  infxnt  v;uv. 

ImuIoU  snntr]u\l  from  onrih  tlxnl  Mvnn*(4 
Sxxvll  tin'  hosts  of  tho  n'»hvnn\l. 

Vhonch  the  snonl  that  hnrvost  rt'np. 

I'hihlloss  mothor  !  tvnso  to  xt-t'0]>  : 

\\\vp  not  fi>T  thy  sinloss  jlonxl  ; 

Knoht'l  !  Iv  thou  otwxforttM. 

I'nrt'uts.  ftioutls.  h«>v  jointHi  the  thron^L 
Nor  shall  nv  Ih'  lon^. 

S.*nio  nSth  us  art'  tarry  inc  horo. 

Fi»r  n  hom,  rt  ith  xt  hoin.  litV  is  «h*ar 
Unt  tho  Inst  Mill  s«*on  hnvi  flo»l. 

A  no  our  homo  is  xoith  tho  tioail. 
l.ifo  is  horo  in  WHUtlorinc  sp»'nt  ; 

I'^nrth  our  ]x1:kv  of  Kaiushmont  ; 

N'irtuo  is  hut  mortal  slrito  ; 

Tis  at  ilonth  m*o  como  to  lifo, — 

Lay  tho  sliiohi  and  holmot  diiu  n 

For  tlio  ]ulxu,  tho  MToalhod  crouTt  ; 

l^oath.  tho  Christian's  p-oat  Toward  1 

IVaih.  tho  prosonoo  of  tho  liord  !' — pp.  2"U— 23t 

Tho  linos,  pa^o  oiitititxl  **  Ftar  .Vtif,’'  arc  noM(‘ 

It  is  by  such  ci»Tnjmsitit»iis  as  tlu'So,  tliat  tlio  auUiorV  strea?* 
must  bt'  triiNi,  and  on  such  tlie  hiffhc*st  claims  M  hici  iu  prottP* 
to  make,  ntav  bo  fully  sustained. 

•  Oh.  ciin^  not.  Troixihh»r,  tf»  lifo's  fracilo  hark  : 

It  f.iis — it  wmi:  must  sink. 
lyOifK  m.t  Ih'Iom  ,  whi TO  all  is  chill  and  dark  : 

*Tis  a^my  tt*  think 

t>f  that  M'iid  wuKt*- ;  but  io<ik,  cdi  !  hmk  abo'^ 

.\nd  s.*e  tho  outstretched  arm  of  Love. 
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•  Clinjj  not  to  thin  |>o<»r  iifo  ;  unUn'k  thy  clanp 
ritvtiii^^,  vupniry  nir. 

The  worUl  reotMlin^  soon  will  mock  thy  ixriwp  ; 

Hut  let  the  wiii^  of  pniyer 
Take  the  hh'sl  hnvze  of  IKniven,  and  upward  Hiv, 

And  life  from  (JihI  ahall  enter  tluv.’ — p.  *2411. 


A  few  <)f  the  mnltiforTTi  ctmtonta  of  “  the  Choir  and  the  Ora- 
flirt//'  l>ave  l>oen  eontrihnted  hy  another  of  the  “  Asamdate 
Miiistn'ls’'  of  “anld  lam^;  Myne,  **  who,  an  Mr.  I'ondor  inft>rms 
I  us  “has  made  the  jurntry  of  (his)  life.”  W  hat  sort  of  p(M*tic 

I  life  that  has  been,  may  lx*  jndjfed  from  the  ft>llowin^  toiiehin^^ 

lines  oi»  “  Siit unlay  KveTiin^;.” 


i 


‘  The  hours  of  evening  cloNe : 

Its  leiiirthened  shadows,  drawn 
0\‘r  scenes  of  earth,  invite  re|>«»se, 

And  wait  the  Sahhath.dawn. 

S«»  let  its  calm  prevail 
t4’er  fi»rms  of  o\itward  care  ; 

Nor  thoughts  for  ‘many  ihinpi’  assail 
The  still  n'lreat  of  prayer. 

‘  ihir  j:uardi:ui  Shepherd  near. 

His  watchful  eye  will  kiH»p  ; 

And  sjife  fn»m  violenci*  or  fear. 

Will  fi»ld  II is  tl«K'k  ti»  sleep. 

Si»  may  a  holier  lijtht 
Th.on  earth’s  our  spirits  rouse. 

And  c;!!!  us,  strenirtheiUHl  hy  His  mi^ht, 

To  |\ay  the  I.ord  our  vows.  — pp.  270,  271- 


VNe  dismiss  tJio  volume  with  our  hearty  commendations  to  all 
who  hive  |HH‘try  and  piety  uniU'd. 


Art.  IV.  The  Diary  tf  Sir  Henry  Slinethy  :  a  Uepriut  of  Sir 
Henry  Slinpshy's  Trial:  his  Hare  Tract,"*  A  Father's  Letjaetf 
nnit  t.jtr acts  from  Family  Correspftndenre  and  I*aj)ers,with  StUieex 
ftnd  a  (iciitaiogu  al  Memoir.  Hy  the  Hev.  I).  Parsonh,  M.A. 
hvo.  I^mdon.  LMm^rman  and  Co. 


Cavaliers  and  the  Roundheads  have  passed  away,  but  their 
principles  and  passions  survive  them.  They  have  left  a 
wriia^T  to  their  children  which  has  been  lianded  down  from 
ppncraiion  to  generation  with  filial  piety.  Circumstances  have 
tnouldcd  the  character  which  they  imprinU‘d  on  their  descendants, 
W  many  of  their  n>ost  prominent  qualities  are  yet  retained,  and 
*re  apparently  destined  to  continue  so  long  as  our  |>oliticaJ 
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ilistinctions  survive.  Worn  their  stntpgles  o\ir  prties  (Utr 
their  oripin,  aiul  in  tl^eir  tlea^lly  teuils,  au\l  iiuliseviminate  emy- 
JeiuuAtien  of  each  other,  may  he  traecii  the  penn  of  that  rclrm- 
less  hostilitv  which  yet  embitters  our  party  >'avfan\  The  hois*, 
terotis  ami  ttmlislit^puishutp  loyalty  of  the  i'avaliers,  their  lofn 
iH'arinp  ami  eoutempttious  »letiauee  of  tlm  pt']>ttlar  mUI,  their  lovr 
of  |><>wer  ami  »levotion  to  the  iitteirsts  of  a  cosft  are  all  faiihtullv 
coptetl  hv  the  I'ories  of  the  present  »lay  ;  while  the  setlletl  resolve, 
the  intlevihility  of  spirit,  an«i  the  relipions  fervour  which  in  nrnm 
cases,  wouKl  that  we  cotil^l  sa>  itt  all, — characterize  the  tnu 
ivtorm  sectiott  of  the  comm\mit>,  sha^hnv  forth,  thouph  but  oh 
senrely,  the  virtues  of  llamp^len,  Tun,  ;\\u\  Vane.  Insuchtinws 
as  ours  it  is  both  pleastnp  ami  ittstrtjctive  to  look  back  at  thi 
strupples  of  our  earlier  ami  im>st  illustrit>us  patriots.  Theiessoib 
of  piilitical  wisthmi,  aiul  the  elements  of  imnal  coinape  an  mm’ 
secureK  pathere»l  from  an  assiviation  w  ith  the  master  spirits.  wh« 
in  a  tbrnu'v  ape.  ami  uiuler  circumstanees  intinitely  less  advaiiot- 
peous  tlian  tuir  own,  set  btuimls  to  immarchy,  ami  achieved  their 
eountvv  s  fn'etloin.  riiev  have  pone  to  their  rest,  but  ther 
nu  niory  is  t'mbalnied  in  the  pratetul  rec^^llection  of  the  vinunis 
ami  the  wise,  ami  the  animatinp  intluence  of  their  briphl  (\:im})li 
is  now  urpinp  their  ilescemlants  to  a  final  strnpplc  with  the  abet¬ 
tors  tif  corruptiiMi  ami  tyranny. 

In  survey  uip  the  political  parties  ami  strifes  of  our  own  day  w 
are  subiecteil  to  innumerable  intluences  which  mislead  tlu  judr 
imiit,  ami  warp  the  sympathies  of  our  heart.  The  adventiiinu' 
<jualities  aiul  family  Cimnexions  of  a  .statesman,  tlu  henetit- 
conferivil  m'um  ourselves  or  u^^'in  our  associates,  the  persoiu 
resjvct,  or  the  contemptuous  neplect  receivcil  at  his  handf, 
nav,  the  very  ciiit-i'hat  of  his  private  hours,  reported  h 
unfaithful  servants,  and  thorouphly  distorted  in  the  eoursi  ot  ir 
transmiprations,  these  ami  a  thousand  other  circumstances  nn 
insensibly  enpape  oiw  love  or  hatrcil.  our  warmest  support  or  oc 
fiercest  opposition.  From  many  of  these  intluences  w(  an  rr 
lieved  in  lookinp  back  upon  the  past.  In  the  calm  and  clear  li^-* 
of  history  the  cliaracter  of  men,  and  the  tendency  of  actions  ar 
most  ilistinctly  visible.  The  false  plory  of  the  passinp  nionifnt  i' 
rt'inoved,  tU  veil  is  torn  away,  and  both  men  and  their  prinnpt^ 
are  sei  n  in  a  truer  liphl.  The  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
in  the  Lvuip  Parliament  arc  now  securing  the  justice  which  h*' 
Ikh'U  dcnietl  to  their  memory  during  a  eentury  and  a  half. 
dow  n  by  the  mad  and  drunken  loyalty  of  the  Cavaliers,  when  ^ 
treachery  of  Monk,  and  the  fickleness  of  the  nation  permittiHl 
return  of  Charles  Stuart,  they  have  since  l>een  abused  by 
Tory  scrilK'.  as  the  re  fuse  of  society,  tbe  vile  and  misshapen 
ductions  of  an  ‘  ape  of  sects  and  schi^ms.’  Every  ailvocatt'J'^ 
existing  corruptions  lias  endeavoured  to  recommend  himseh  tc 
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H,ttronairc  *'t  his  party  l)y  an  t'livcnonietl  sha<\  a^inst 

ilu’  n'putalion  oi  hiU^jand’s  ^^  o^thios.  Mon  who  on^ht  to  have 
InH'n  lovoil  ainl  vonorato<h  "ho  rank  amon^[  the  nohlost  aiu!  most 
proiully  olovatod  ot  ihoir  s|H\'ios,  who  ooinhiiuMl  nnrivailod  powers 
lor  pwnninont,  with  a  moral  intojjrity  anil  strength  ot*  minions 
priiuMplo  lu'vc'r  surpassed,  Inne  been  defamed  hy  party  serihhiera 
with  an  industrious  maliee  which  iheir  virtues  only  could  have 
inspired.  It  is  true,  indeed, — and  here  is  tlic  secret  of 
tlu'ir  calumniators*  success, — that  they  failed  to  accomplish  (heir 
ilosiiins.  Fhe  popular  party  was  composed  of  various  sections. 
Some  nu  n  joined  its  ranks  from  a  ^oadinjj;  sense  of  injury,  while 
others  w  ere  mainly  influenced  hy  a  creed  as  intolerant  as  that  of  Laud. 
While  they  fc.ireil  a  common  enemy  they  weix'  ke]>t  together,  and 
acted  in  concert;  hut  no  sooner  were  the  royalist  forces  broken, 
ihanainhilion  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,-- the  one  showinjif  itself  in 
the  army,  and  the  other  in  tlie  assembly  of  divines, — conspired  to 
work  the  ruin  of  that  noble  cause  in  whose  service  I’ym  had 
exhausted  his  masculine  spirit,  and  llam]ulen  had  shed  his  blood. 
The  event  w  hich  followed  is  know  n  to  every  reader  of  Kn^lisli 
history.  A  military  dictatorship  was  ]U'cferred  to  a  Presbyterian 
imil'ormity,  till  the  nation,  wc.aried  by  the  prostration  of  its  hopes, 
sighed  for  the  repose  which  a  restoration  of  the  moitarchy  pro¬ 
mised. 

A  sufticient  |X'riod  has  now  elapsetl  to  look  calmly  back,  and  to 
Jisj>eusc  with  .an  impartial  hand  tlie  censure  and  the  praise  w  hich 
are  due  to  the  resjx'ctive  parties.  Neither  of  them  is  entitled  to 
indiscriminate  eulogy*.  Lven  Clarendon  in  his  elaborate  defence 
of  his  master's  government,  is  conn>elled  to  make  admissions  un¬ 
favourable  to  his  cluiracter  and  juvlicy  ;  and  the  most  zealous  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  parliament,  if  acouainted  with  their  history  and  alive  to 
the  obligations  of  truth,  will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  their 
many  and  serious  obliquities.  It  is  not  necessary,  to  justify  a 
pretVroncc,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  either  should  be  fully 
approved.  Were  we  reduced  to  this  dilemma,  we  should  abstain 
from  pronouncing  judgment.,  and  should  look  to  the  future  for  the 
objects  of  our  admiration.  But  while  we  admit  that  there  was 
much  to  condemn  in  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  leaders,  we 
cannot  hesiute  for  a  moment  in  choosing  our  |>iirty,  or  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  our  general  verdict.  ‘  There  was  ambition,  there  was 
‘  sedition,  there  was  violence,’  said  Lord  Chatham,  when  referring 
to  the  patriots,  ‘  but  no  man  shall  persuade  me  that  it  was  not  the 
‘  cause  of  liberty  on  the  one  side,  and  of  tyranny  on  the  other/* 

but  while  we  give  an  unhesitating  preference  to  the  |>opular 
party,  wc  are  free  to  admit  that  there  were  men  of  unbend¬ 
ing  integrity  and  of  sincere  devotion  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 

*  L»rd  John  Kusstdl'K  Essay  w  ibt*  English  Governinent ,  p. 
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tlie  nation  to  he  found  amongst  tho  counsollcrs  and  soldiers  of 
(’liarlcs.  riieir  number  was  probably  limited,  and  their  intiuence 
comparatively  trifling ;  but  of  their  existence  no  unprejudiced 
n*ader  of  our  history  can  entertain  a  doubt.  ‘  I  am  not  yet  con- 
‘  vinced/  says  Mr.  Hallain,  the  most  severely  impartial  of  our 
historians,  ‘  that  the  great  body  of  the  royalists,  tlie  peers,  and 
‘  gentry  of  Kngland,  were  combating  for  the  sake  of  tyranny.  1 
‘  cannot  Ixdieve  them  to  have  so  soon  forgotten  their  almost 
‘  unanimous  discontent  at  the  king’s  arbitrary  government  in  1040, 

‘  or  their  general  concurrence  in  the  first  salutary  measures  of  the 
‘  parliament.  I  cannot  think  that  the  temperate  and  constitutional 
‘  language  of  the  royal  declarations  anil  answers  to  the  House  of 
‘  (’ommons  in  Kilii,  known  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
‘  Hyde,  and  as  sujK*rii)r  to  those  on  the  op})()site  side  in  argument, 

‘  as  they  were  in  eloquence,  was  intended  for  the  willing  slaves  of 
‘  tyranny.  I  cannot  discover  in  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 

‘  royalists  to  take  up  arms,  and  their  constant  eagerness  for  an 

‘  accommodation  (I  speak  not  of  mere  soldiers,  but  of  the  greater  I 
*  and  more  important  portion  of  that  party),  that  zeal  for  the 
‘  King’s  re-establishment  in  all  his  abused  prerogatives  which 
‘  some  connect  with  the  very  names  of  a  royalist  or  cavalier.’* 

\\v  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  a  perusal  of  Sir 
Henry  Slingsby’s  Diary  now  before  us.  It  is  an  interesting, and 
vahial)le  document,  and  supplies  some  details  of  the  civil  war  not  to  j 

he  met  with  in  (Marendon,  and  the  other  royalist  writers.  Its  ; 

chief  value  arises  from  the  light  which  it  throw  s  on  the  views  and  i 

policy  of  the  class  to  w  hich  its  author  belonged.  He  wasacoun-  J 

try  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  zealously  and  honestly  de-  | 
voted  to  the  cause  of  the  King.  His  private  character  was 
<*stimable,  and  his  influence  in  Yorkshire  great.  He  was  a  inera-  j 
her  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  fifty-nine  who  \ 
voted  against  the  attainder  of  Stafford.  Like  most  of  his  party, 
he  retired  at  an  early  period  from  the  councils  of  the  parliament,  and  ] 
embarked  his  life  and  property  in  the  service  of  Charles.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  any  extraordinary  talent, 
but  was  evidently  one  of  a  numerous  class  who  act  from  the 
impulse  of  hereditary  loyalty  rather  than  from  a  clear  perception 
of  the  constitutional  (piestion  in  debate. 

*  \\\‘  gather  from  it,’  says  the  editor  of  his  Diary,  ‘  tliat  he  was  one 
of  that  class  of  men  whose  dispisitioiis  would  lead  them  to  the  tranquil  I 
employments  of  a  country  life;  and  who  are  rather  fitted  for  serving 
the  ]mhHc  interest,  by  filling  the  stations  to  ivhich  in  the  common 
course  of  things  they  would  lx*  ap|x>inted  in  their  counties,  than  for 
taking  a  lead  in  state  |>olicy  or  in  war.’  Pref.  ix. 


•  (’oust.  Hist.  ii.  201. 
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After  the  death  of  his  master,  he  shared  in  the  fate  and  in  the 
intrij'ucs  of  the  royalists.  His  estate  was  sequestered,  and  his 
practices  against  the  government  of  Cromwell  while  a  prisoner  at 
Hull  having  been  detected,  he  was  arraigned  for  treason,  and 
sutliTcd  death.  Mr.  Parsons  asserts,  that  he  ‘  fell  a  victim  to  a 
‘  long  premeditated  plot,  by  w  hich  he  was  entrapped  into  conduct 
*  exactly  such  as  it  was  knowm  his  loyalty  w'ould  k'ad  him  to  un- 
‘  der  the  circumstances.’  But  w  e  see  no  ground  for  such  a  charge, 
but  much  on  the  contrary  which  inclines  us  to  the  conviction  that 
he  was  an  active  mid  zealous  agent  for  the  royal  exile.  He  is 
admitted,  at  the  time  of  Penruddock's  insurrection,  in  lG/)5,  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  plan  for  a  general  rising  in  the  North. 
On  this  account  he  was  subsequently  arraigned,  and  it  is  certainly 
to  the  honour  of  the  Protector’s  government,  that  no  severer 
penalty  than  imprisonment, — and  that  not  a  close  one, — was 
inflicted.  In  1()58,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  made  a  descent  on 
England,  and  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  about  the  same  time  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  making  efforts  to  suborn  the  officers  of  Hull  from  their 
allegiance.  His  defence  can  scarcely  be  deemed  satisfactory  by 
the  members  of  his  own  party.  He  acknowledged  having  deli¬ 
vered  a  commission  in  the  name  of  Charles  to  Major  Ralph  Water- 
house,  and  having  held  conversation  with  the  other  officers  tend¬ 
ing  to  engage  them  in  the  same  service.  That  such  conversations 
could  have  been  ‘  in  jest,’  as  he  affirmed,  no  reasonable  man  will 
believe,  and  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  affirm  his  guilt. 
The  tribunal  before  which  he  was  arraigned  was  unconstitutional 
and  arbitrary  in  the  last  degree ;  but  the  validity  of  the  accusation, 
and  the  substantial  justice  of  the  punishment,  are  not  hereby 
affected.  He  virtually  admits  the  facts  with  which  he  was  charged 
in  the  defence  that  he  makes  in  his  beautiful  Ijegacy  to  his  sons. 
Instead  of  denying  the  treasonable  practices  alleged  against  him, 
he  pleads  the  force  of  conscience,  and  constrains  our  admiration  of 
his  integrity  while  we  condemn  his  conduct. 

Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  like  many  of  the  royrilists,  was  far  from  ap¬ 
proving  of  the  superstitious  rites  introduced  into  the  Church  by 
Laud.  Speaking  of  the  year  1638,  he  says, 

‘  \ot^v•^Htanding  this  inhibition  we  venture  to  have  sermons  in  our 
Chapp  le  now  iSt  y",  ultho’  we  incur  some  danger  if  it  were  cmnplain’d 
it  ludiig  contrary  to  y*  cirders  of  y*  Church.  1  once  assay'd  to  get  it 
coMsi'crat'd  by  our  Bishop  w***  is  Bishop  Neale,  but  he  refus'd,  having  as 
hv  saith  express  command  n(»t  t(»  consecrate  any,  lest  it  may  be  occa- 
«i“n  conventicles,  &  so  1  think  it  may  f>e  alnis'd,  yet  it  would  f)e  of 
jrreat  e;ise  to  us  y*  live  here  at  Rc‘dhouse  tc»  have  a  sennont  in  y*  Chap. 
ph‘,  being  so  far  from  our  Parish  Church  at  Moor  Alountain  ;  esj)ecially 
in  Winter  w’ether.  It  is  not  amiss  to  have  a  place  consecrat’d  for  I)e- 
votion,  as  our  C-hurches  are,  therby  to  seperate  y*  for  y  use  :  but  we 
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raniifit  stay  oiirniOf  horc,  but  must  attribut**  a  sanclitv  to  v*  vm  I 
walU  I’v  stoiuvso!  y*  ('burcli ;  \  luTtMii  \vi»  tloot  lati*  tlnnvncartoy’suiHr.  H 


hlition  of  y*  (’liuri’li  of  Homo,  ubo  (b»  sulfor  s\icli  oxtornal  dovotii.nto 
offaoo  woar  out  y'  iuwani  ilovtaiou  of  y*  heart ,  so  may  ooim*  to 
ooucoito«l  ill  .Iml^omout  as  y*  IMiarisoos,  whom  our  Saviour  Josiis  (’hrLst 
roprobi'iuls,  u  lio  saiil  y‘ u  liosoovor sballswoarby  y*  Tomplo  it  is  nothin); 
but  u  bos»K*vor  shall  swear  by  y*“  (Johl  of  y'  remple,  he  is  a  Dehter  • 
Mieh  a  /eale  w”*  out  kuowleil);e  hail  y'  Mouke,  whom  we  read  of 
eallM  DiMuoidnlus,  who  seeiii:;  a  iMH»r  i>euitent  at  >•  feet  of  his  confes. 


jMuius,  WHO  seeiiij;  a  |MH»r  ]>euneni  at  >'  teet  of  lus  confes. 
sor  to  reei'ivc'  absolution  of  his  faults,  fell  into  so  violent  a  tit  of  cholar,  s| 
to  s<'e  so  vile  a  sinner  as  this  man  was  to  a|>|iroaeh  so  nii;h  v*  hi);h 
altar,  y*  fallim;  u^xm  him,  kickM  ]>ushM  w^’  his  fivt,  revilinu  y* 
priest  V*  hail  ailmittM  him,  y"  ruuuiu);  unt«»  y*  altar,  he  t<M)k  awat 
y'  lady  thiujxs  tlu're.  \*  earrvM  y'"  olf,  lest,  as  he  would  make  men 
think,  y**  plaei*  slamhl  have  been  prophauM  by  y'  sinners  appr«»ach:  rt 
multa  alia  tpue  aeee]»eraut  ttmeuda.  Not  only  in  this  but  in  other 
thiup'  are  prone,  if  tlu*y  be  suH'erM,  to  turn  devotion  into  super¬ 
stition.  v\  platv  it  in  y’  splendour  of  outward  thiiip' ;  ns  one  s;ulh  v* 
sei'uee  of  manearrieth  a  vesemblanee  of  y*  sun.  w*‘*  revealeth  all  y*  terres. 
lial  ^lolu'  unto  us,  but  apiiu  it  obscureth  y'  stars  celestial  j;lol»e ;  mi 
whilst  O  we  a]>ply  our  seuce  \o  this  outward  cerviee,  it  obscureth  in m 
V*  opperatitm  of  (M>d,  w  ho  would  have  us  serve  him  in  Spirit  truth.  || 
'I'he  ho]\  writ  sayth,  ye  are'  Tem]>h'  of  y'  Holy  (ihost :  as  if  our  bI 

t'hurehes  were  a  more  safe  re|x»sitory  b'r  it,  our  I'hurchmen,  will 
divest  y'”  selves  of  it  to  ]dace  it  there.  W”  we  come  into  a  Church  we 
I'onii*  w  our  hatts  ofl',  iV  emlcavour  to  lay  aside  all  worldly  cares,  and 
tsunp^ve  our  selves  to  more  serious  matters,  consideriiu;  where  we  are; 
but  if  in  a  ]>huv  (''lertrimen  are,  \*  enter  into  their  acquaintanct',  f it  y* 
most  part  we  shall  nveive  no  iH'iietit.but  rather  harm  ;  whoso  example 
shall  teach  ns  rather  to  embrace  y*  w'orld  y®  bwsake  y*  world  ;  In'inc 
covi'tous.  omtentious,  proud,  Ixusters.  ambitious  :  of  such  St.  .Iotooh 
warm's  us  in  one  of  Ids  epistles  :  Niyotiatorem  Clericum,  ex  inope 
divitem,  e\  igimbili  j;h>riosum,  qmisi  quandam  jH'stum  fuiiia’  19 — 21. 


His  judpiiont  rosiHVlinfi;  the  episcopal  order  is  characterized 
otpially  by  moderation  and  good  sense,  w  ith  some  light  tincture ol 
the  false  reasoning  of  his  party.  The  enormities  of  Laud’s  ad¬ 
ministration  had  alienated  many  of  the  w  armest  friends  of  the 
Hierarchy  from  the  bishops.  The  most  enthusiastic  ‘roundhead 
could  not  denounce  their  tyranny  and  misconduct  in  severer  terms 
than  were  employed  hy  Lord  Falkland,  the  most  virtuous  of  the 
rovalists,  w  ho  ilescrihed  the  bishops  as  resembling  the  dog  in  the 
f.ihle,  ‘  having,'  said  his  lordship,  ‘  neither  practised  themselves, 
‘  nor  employed  those  that  should,  nor  suflTored  those  that  w’ould! 
Hut  Falkland,  while  he  denounced  ‘  some  bishops  and  their  adh^ 
•  rt'uts  '  as  ‘  a  principal  cause'  of  the  ‘  many  and  great  oppressions 
under  w  iiicli  the  kingdom  had  long  laboured,  was  strenuously 
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oppostnl  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  This  was  the  position 
taken  by  all  the  more  thoughtful  ami  upright  of  the  King's  party. 
It  was  oviilcntly  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby.  S|)eaking 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  says. 


‘  'riio  llishops  they  oiuleavour’il  to  bring  intt)  a  promunire  for  making 
of  new  eannons  contrary  to  Law ;  iS:  having  many  other  matters 
against  y"\  they  do  not  endeavour  so  much  to  renn>ve  y",  ns  toUdly  to 
alK»Hsh  Kpiseopaev,  iS:  to  establish  a  pwerninent  of  presbitary.  Peti¬ 
tions  are  brought  out  almost  of  every  Camntry  against  y*  Ihshops  ;  some 
Jo  |H*tition  tt»  reform  y"',  others  to  alMilish  y"*  rot»t  branch  ;  Hut  im- 
|H»rtnnate  ]H»titioners  are  y^  Londoners,  shewing  y*"  selves  y*  most  im- 
|»lacable  agiiinst  y"*  as  they  did  ag;iinst  my  Lord  Stafford,  resorting  to 
V*  Parliament  house  in  great  multitudes,  demanding  justice  against 
him.  I  went  w**'  y*  Hill  for  theii  taking  of  their  votes  in  y*  Innise  of 
IWrs.  for  medling  w*’'  temporal  affairs,  but  I  was  ag;iinst  y*  Hill  for 
taking  away  y'  function  vS:  calling  <»f  Hishops  ;  this  is  a  business  chiefly 
aim’d  at  by  y'  Parliament  iS:  stdicitM  by  onr  cmintrimen  y*  live  IkwoihI 
y*  seas  in  Ihdland  hoping  y*  if  episcopy  were  alndishM  they  might 
pMccably  live  at  Innne  iS:  enjoy  their  conscienci»s,  I  c(»uld  never  Ik*  of 
v‘ t»pinion  y*  y' g»»vernment  of  y*  ('hnrch,  as  it  is  now  establish’d  by 
bishops  iS:  ArchHisln^ps  to  Ik*  of  absolute  necessity  so  y*  y*  taking  of  y™ 
away  w«nild  <piite  overturn  y*  state  essence  i»f  y«  cristian  church  ; 
hut  1  am  of  opinion  y*  y*  taking  of  y"™  out  of  y*  church  ns  y*  govern¬ 
ment  is  now  establist  iv  so  long  cmitinu’d,  may  Ik*  of  dangennis  conse¬ 
quence  to  y*  ]H*ace  i»f  y*  Church  ;  for  admitting  y*  g<»vernment  of  Hish- 
ops  be  not  of  divine  right,  nor  in  every  ]M»int,  .as  it  is  ntnv  exercis'd,  of 
A|>ostolical  right,  yet  we  find  some  foundation  thereof  in  y«  wrighting 
of  y*  Apostles,  y*  there  was  not  intend’d  a  jiarty  Qiarity]  amongst  all 
>*•  presbiters,  but  some  in  dignity  alM»ve  y*  rest,  ms  'rimothey  Titus  ; 
hut  considering  y*  this  government  hath  continu’d  from  y^  A]M»stle8,  or 
near  y*  A|>ostles  time,  it  were  not  safe  to  make  alteration  from  so 
antient  a  iH'ginning  ;  we  used  to  say  y*cuatome  makes  laws,  iV  our 
common  laws  is  but  antient  custtnns ;  yet  if  any  custome  should  be 
found  against  right  reason  (w‘^  intrincecally  makes  laws)  it  would  be 
repdat’d  for  .an  evill  custom  f.and]  were  lK*tter  broken  y*  kept. 

‘  The  common  ]H*ople  judgi*s  not  w^**  things,  as  they  are  w^*  reason 
or  against ;  but  long  usage  w'^  y“  is  instinid  of  all,  so  y*  they  would 
think  y‘“  stdves  lo4»se  abs<dv’d  from  all  government  w"  they  should 
y*  they  so  much  vener.it’d  so  emsily  subverted,  were  y*  govern¬ 
ment  of  Kpiscopacy  ]dainly  deduc’d  from  y*  UTighting  of  y*  AjHwtles, 
none  should  giiinsay  it,  yet  I  may  say  there  is  as  much  ground  y‘  y* 
calling  of  Hishops  was  institut’d  by  y*  apostle.^,  at  y*  the  sabbath  day 
'*’a.s  chang’d  by  y*”,  yet  who  would  be  presumptuous  to  hold  y*  it 
may  he  again  cluuig’d  ?  &  it  is  as  great  a  jwesumptioii  of  private  dis¬ 
likes,  iS:  for  y»  misgovernment  of  some,  to  alter  &  change  a  government 
r*  hath  lK*en  long  establisht.  W“  y*  |K*oj)le  of  Israel  desir’d  a  King, 
y  (U'sire  of  theirs  was  ground  ujmiii  y*  miscarriage  of  Sainuell’s  Sons, 
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w'hIV’O  n»>1  in  v*  n'A>>  of  tlioir  frttWr  h\\\  tolloxvM  thoir  onii  hicrr: 
V«'l  %Ailb  tin'v  h.n\  not  rcjxvt'O  S:\mnoU.  hut  thoy  N'itvt’d 
Inin.  A  XV"  thxxl  h'A\\  .innoxntM  S;nil  to  W  thoir  King,  all  xsorv  nm 
IxU'jiuM  t«x  tako  a  man  out  of  x^moanovt  trilv  \  nicam'st  familv  of  v‘ 
Inlx'  :  S4X  it  iv  vai^l  in  y'  to\t  >*  >'  xxioVM  »lovpi>M  him  »S.  hrxxught  him 
n«>  jxrx's4'nt>»  ;  xo  it  max'  at  this  Oay,  thow  y*  ar«'  ;\g;nnNt  Kpisooparx^ 
max*  jxn'toml  it  is  tor  thx'ir  misgx'xornmont  x*  thvx  tlisliko  y"'.  \  x'«t  \i 
max  iH'  out  «xt  tlis^lain  x  «xth«‘i>  shonhl  Iv  prrforrM  K'forx'  >*• :  and  if 
thoir  shonhl  Iv  ma«lc  a  ^xartx  amongst  x*  ministers,  in  tt'xx-  years  Uictc 
nouhl  Ih'  as  givat  tNxntention  iH^lxxtvn  those  x*  arx'  learncsl  uiilwnr.’d 
as  noxi  then"  is  la"t>xivt  thix^M"  x*  are  pn'ferrM  to  honour  \  thoae  x‘  jun> 
not.  thiwe  X’  haxe  riihes,  »\  lh«x>M"  x*  hax-e  none  ;  as  xxe  ha»l,  this  Parlia. 
ment.  s^xme  eallM  K'foiv  ns.  x’  xx-ere  hnt  tra*h'*smen.  xxho  yel  would 
nnOevtaVe  to  pn^aeh.  thrx  »lnl,  n«M  onlx  in  oppositi«xn  to  auUwirirv, 
hnt  thex  tlnovght  a*'  xx*ell  ot  x"  selx'os,  as  thex  lh«'ucht  none  ao  wnrthx 
as  X  ”■  selx'ev.  ti(>  (xlh 

Sn  UentT  xx  as  presenl  K^lh  at  Mai-ston  M*w  and  at  Xiuaehv, 
x«hen  the  nnlitarx  gvrnns  of  i''ron'ixx'ell  xx  rested  xielory  from  ilu 
hands  of  the  veyahsis,  and  seatlere.l  thelvforeestxx  ert.hr  isirufdniu. 
1  he  mihtavx  taelies  ef  the  hitiire  rreteettxv  weiv  indiejiliv<  of  Um 
ehavaeler  txf  hts  niintl.  Te  a  eoneentrated  energ;\  hr  uniu>d  ai: 
entire  seltVtxntrenl,  xxhieh  prejierxed  him  fnxm  the  imnotiiosux 
and  rashness  xxhieh  nentrali/ed  the  hraxery  txf  IViner  Rnwm, 
Thr  aeeeunt  txf  these  eelehrated  Ixanles  xxhieh  Sir  Hrnn  rive^. 
thxes  t>txt  add  mueh  hx  enr  }wx  ieus  information,  hwl  thnrt  is  a 
freshness  in  his  tk’seripiiorj  vhieh  interests  the  reader  fnr  ninm 
than  the  elahtxrate  detAils  of  the  general  historian.  Speaking:  oi 
\asehx.  xx-hoiY  the  jx‘'xx’er  of  Charles  vas  crashed,  and  ilu  Ub 
».t  thf  monarehx  sealed,  hr  .says. 


i 


Ir,  thiv  Interln.  S’  .  T^»o.  Fiurfav  xx-as  oottk  aWuit  v*^  lii?  arw} 
to  Northnriipntn.  sin.  snnu  of  )*iv  liorsf  ii*  our  V%'uart.ers.  lioftiri  xfx 

xforf  nxvurr  of  X  ■ .  'ri.is  inodt  x  •  Kiiigdraxx  his  xx  hoir  arrrx  t.nctHhw^ 

t uk(  X  •  Huh s ‘  v’orc  ahoiit  Huntrx  ,y'  xx"'*  is  rail'd  x *  HtvV^Hanrsj  IlilJ^: 
x«  lK'T*t  x'ot  «»iir  max  s<h  y*  iiitrenrhnietiLs  of  ai,  annx ,  \  hi*  higl.  a*  it 
oxvruvikv  D  purl  of  x-*  CountT'  >H»txx'<H^ii  it  \  X orrhuniptxM:  :  ^ 

there  u]v»n  x  Hili  x"  xx’hoie  am  x  of  hors*  \  f<»ot  stomi  in  arms  y* 

sunK  TugliJ  i’lio  iM  vt  Mon»iiig  [xx'(  ^  we^  roTniimnd’d  to  niiirci 

agsin  to  Hu’^h  i-rov  ,  iu  our  TimTr.)i  v'<  understood  v‘  l^xiuru.  F-intix 
t«»Uov  ’u  V  Ins  u**n,x  uixor.  x**  suU'of  us  f»  niiit*s  distaiil..  *  wo 
Ooarters  xx’<  iiuiOe  x**  heat,  (pia'r.ers  a;  Harlwir-im  :  our  iiorm  In; 
let  d  ir.  tu»tw'<su.  Us  \  y'  eiumix ,  v  lio  p;^€>  x’*  uii  AlaTun*. 

pres**ul.lx  xx'eri  ^•llroullteT'u  v*^  a  parrx  of  ou'"  hona  .  K  clias^d  na*2’ 
t  luy  raiiu  to  s^»(  vtum  t.he'  had  nuuki  Uafr  firt.,  in  nr  #iin*i  4*^ 
I  p4»i!  X*  »^harg<  Hiei  C»iiL.  rxuir,  mre’X’iiig  a  Siion  x** 

xx  us  hrouirln  ‘dl  to  Rarlairroxx .  n*  Maruuuiukt  Ltuurduif^ 


I  yin r I,  of  Sir  Jltnry  Slintjsby, 


•  Thi"  }>lMnnM  \vlu»  Ir^y  at  a  placv  a  littlo  Ih'VothI  IIarN»r- 

:  thi'nMi]x»n  roniinaTul  was  jrivon  to  ^lr:\w  fairth  ;  w***  nas  v*  11***  of 
Juno  u]v»n  a  Satonlay  ;  Iw  y' tinu'  U  was  y'  Kiiii; 

hiiuM'ir  o  a.v  ooioi'  into  \'  Tox^'n,  vV  all  in  romlinoss  to  maroh  :  wo  Inul 
not  inaMiM  a  Milo  ont  of  Town,  havini^  takon  a  Hill  whon'on  a  ('liap- 
jK'll  st«'<»<l.  Init  MV  <v»nl<l  <listM'rno  >*“  onotnv’s  horso  upon  nnotlior  Hill 
alumt  a  Milo  or  tn-o  Ivforo  ns,  m****  nns  y'  samo  on  Nasol>v  stiMnl  : 
h»TO  "0  nnulo  a  Hanlt,  l»nt  nftor  pmyors  N'inju  saiil.  primv  Htip«»rt 
draw;*  forth  a  i^fv^l  h«aly  of  horso,  *V  ailvancH'th  ton  anls  y*  onomy,  n  fioro 
hr  Sin'S  thi'ir  horsi'  niarohi?ie  n]>  on  y  siilo  i>f  y'  Hill  to  v*  ]>laiv  wluTo 
atUT  llio>  iinhattlM  th<*ir  M  hi>lo  anny  :  Init  Ivino  himlnnl  i>f  any  noaror 
jj»j)riMU'h.  l»y  roason  plnoo  K’tMvon  ns  y”*,  nas  full  of  hnrsts  I’k 
Wrttor,  M’o  M  hoi'lM  alwnit.  by  onr  irniili's  won'  hnniirht  tipint  a  fair 
plwY  of  irroninl.  ]>artl>  Oi»rn  \  partly  lantth,  nntlor  Xasohy,  alHMit  Half 
1  inilo  ilistant  from  plaoi*. 

‘ 'riu' t^rinoo  haviiii:  tak(*n  his  p*onn<l  In'pin  to  ptit  in  onlor  [^his] 
horso  in  si^lit  of  y*  cMuanv.  M'ho  nvro  non*  oomo  to  y*  ti'p  of  y'  Hill,  \ 
Irpn  ti*  ilran  ilown  thoir  Koirinionts  n]vin  y*  siilo  i>f  y*  hill  :  whon' 
tlii'V  t»s»k  thi'ir  jj^nannl  ti*  iinhattU*  thoir  forces:  immiHliatoly  ho  soinis 
lit)'  Kiiic,  ti*  hasten  away  y*  fiM»l,  \  Canni*n.  m-^**  won'  not  yot  oinm* 
nif  y  Hill  M’hori'  tlu'\  first  inado  y'  rainloviais  ;  iS:  ho  ponvivM  y‘ 
(iriuTal  Fairfax  iutoinlM  init  ti»  (juitt  y*^  advantjip.' iif  >•  Hill,  whoro  lie 
Lulilrami  np  liis  inon:  si*  ailvantiuioiais  was  it,y*tlioy  cintlil  easily  observe 
law*  lH*il}  w*'  drew  up  onr  men,  /C  y'  utmrist  y*  nv  More,  w"  as  they 
lav  w***  out  iuir  si^lil.  haviiiji  y'  Hill  to  cr*vor  y”*,  vV:  apiH'ar’d  no  more 
ti»  us  y®  w*  they  laid  drawn  out  in  Rattalio  upon  y*  side  of  Nasoby 
Hill ;  In'sidi's,  thi'y  had  pi»ss('ss'd  an  H(h1^  U]x*n  onr  right  wing  w‘** 
ihoy  had  lin’d  m  iVlusijm'ttH'rs  ti*  Gull  our  b<*rse,  (as  indtvd  they  diil) 
firfiiro  wo  ciiuld  ciinu*  up  ti*  ebarge  theirs.  It  fell  upon  ]»rinc<*  Hiiport 
tochargi  at  y*  iiis;idvant;iire,  tV  nmiiy  of  y'  Regiment  [were]  wound'll 
hv  shi*t  from  y'  liedge  in’tore  mt  could  joyne  theirs  on  y*  wing:  but 
[hr]  Si*  lK*ha\’ il  iiimsolf  in  y'  charge,  y*  he  l>eat  y"‘  up  upiui  y*  n  iiig 
lM*y«md  y  Hills.  iV  iiad  iiiir  succeas  lieeii  y'  like  ujsm  our  left  \viiig,  in 
['fiihuhilit \  wt  luitrht  hiivo  had  y*  day. 

‘Hut  our  NiiniioTii  inirse  who  st.iKid  upi*n  y*  wing,  \  y*  Newark 
whi*  v'as  ipuMiiiit'd  their  receive  ^relief*]  being  out  friuit’d  \ 
wrr]H»ur’d  by  tiieir  assaiiunts,  after  they  were  tviMf  joyiiM,  tliey  htiHal 
ipritty  Mhilc,  neither  ueein’d  to  yelld,  till  more  came  uji  ti*  their 
^^ks  tV  pul  y“'  ti*  nmt,  n'lieeling  to  our  right  tis>k  y“  in  disonler, 
k  Si»prc^st‘iitly  luaih  inir  wiiole  horse  run  :  &  our  fix*t  tliiis  left  iiakM 
nte  fi*urc’d  to  lay  di»wn  their  unuh.  V*  enemy  did  not  piirsiie,  w*^ 
r»re  time  to  us  ti*  sti»]),  iv  really  our  men,  y*  j)rjiice  on  y*  i*ne  hand, 
k  S\  .Murmadukt'  Langilaie  on  y*  other,  (y*  King  yet  Udug  u|miii  y* 
harini:  trot  together  as  many  as  they  could,  loaile  an  otter  ot  a 
fivpe,  but  Ciiuld  Hilt  abide  it  ;  they  lieing  horse  &  fotpf  in  giMid  ortler, 
k  we  but  u  few  IrnnH  only,  those  mightily  discuiurugM  ;  y*  He 
•♦•re  immediate);  made  U*  run,  ^  v*  enemy  in  pursuit  ot  its  gain’d  tiag 
k  Ittggagi'  all  wr  had,  w***  they  found  to  bi*  u  very  rioli  pitlagi: :  \  iho* 
\\  aggiiiis  wen  left  at  goo<!  distance  yet  couhi  they  mil  l»o  tairv’d 
hut  Si»ui(  wen  taken  k  some  overtbiowu  &  nioii)*  shaken  uul, 
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uMu\e  our  sonltfirrs  to  vi'iitiin*  tiu'ir  livos  »»iuv  was  hut  to 

st:i>  \  tuko  it  up.’  pp.  I  ll> — 

’riir  Kinj?  tirvcr  rocovoroil  iVont  ll\o  tlofoat  o(  titis  Jay.  The 
Tora's  o\  tito  parliantont  swopt  tho  kinmhun,  an»l  put'sucnl  ih^ 
n>yal  Iti^itivo.  ('harlrs  luovoil  from  plaoo  io  phuv,  more  to 
i'soapo  Iun  fiM'.'*  thau  \ntlt  any  ho^M'  of  ot>iKvtinj;[  a  sutlioiont  forct 
t»>  mako  lu  ail  against  them.  Ilo  was  ^o^noti^m^s  iviiuood  to  the 
poorost  fan\  anti  was  ot>m|H'llotl  tt>  t’mtl  sh«»ltov  umlor  the  lowliest 
rt>t»fs. 

•  In  owr  t^>t»artors  nx'  h:ul  hut  little  ;u\MtuuuHlation,’  N;»ys  Sir  llenn, 
•  hut  of  all  I'hux's  ue  eauu'  t»t.  U'st  at  ohl  lunluor.  uheix'  Kin^ 
lav  in  a  pnw  hm  I'IuuuIh'v.  %\  u\>  1/  »tf  lat\sey  *\  others  h>  x*  Kitoh* 
iun  five  ou  hav  :  tu'  letter  xveiv  ue  :u\suuuuHlatM  for  vietuals; 
utakt's  u\e  reuu'utlw  thiv  pa^vao'  ;  "  ^  Kit^  at  his  sup^vr  cat- 
ityt;  a  t'ulh'f  »\  a  jtitw  of  t'hiv>e,  y'  nsMU  o'N>ot  uas  full,  hut  x*  jncr\\ 
aou\aek>  eu\pt'  torxxaut  of  u^eat  :  v'  jjx^vl  \xifo  tixuihlM  xx*^  c»»Tit;niia] 
ealhuj;  u^sxu  her  foi  xiefuaK,  »\  hax  nyt;  it  mhmus  hut  x'ouerhwr. 
oaue^  n\to  x'  v*suu  o  here  x'  Kiu>;  oxw.  »\  xt'vx  noIh'vIx  asks  if  x*  Klnc 
ha»l  iloue  x\'^  x'  eluvse.  hu  >'  tieutleu\eu  xx’*'out  iU'mtM  it.'  Ifx^, 

’I'he  pwsettt  vtxhnne,  itt  aihlltiott  to  the  Ih'tirp  fn'^m  wh*K*}i  wr 
haxe  e\traete»l.  eontains  *  A  father's  lej;,aev,*  a  raix'  and  doepH 
ntteu  .'^tnti:  tract .  xxritten  hv  Sir  Henry  itt  the  Tower,  immediaioH 
Ivfou'  his  extvntiott,  to^x't)ter  with  extracts  ftxxm  his  tamiK  ptipers, 
anti  a  repnttt  of  his  trial.  We  shonKl  Iv  jila^l  to  quote  some  pitf* 
saces  illnstratixe  of  his  xiexxs  and  character,  hut  must  content  our 
.selxcs  with  txVv'mmcuvimj;  the xx hole  to  the  }vrus,al  of  oar  TTaUers 
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Alt.  \'.  i'/c  l'i.<hSi:e.  Hx  V*,  W.  Kki  mw achwi;.  H.D.,  r 

Kllvtfv'hl.  in  I'Txivsia.  IVansUtinl  from  the  ixx'mxAn.  linnum. . 

The  Ixe'ccieus  Tract  S*x'ietx. 

1  r  is  h\it  seldom  w  e  allow  out^ehes  in  strictures  on  thf  po* 
*  oiwhttc'J^  of  s».vieties  so  admirable  .as  the  one  to  which  wf  in 
ittde'oted  Ivxr  the  puhlicativ>n  Ix'fore  us ;  yet^  in  the  presen:  iiv 
staiuY,  w  c  cannot  suppress  an  inclination  to  critici<»e.  ^  r  iim 
u  cowp/o#w/  /.  »»43<te.  It  rrL^Uf  to  av  eWVucr  of  cxwtssiox.  h 
tmnx  of  the  ri'-puhlications  of  stAudard  Christian  authors,  nj 
whrch  the  Tract  Svvicty  has  des^^rxed  so  well  of  thf  relurioo? 
communiiv,  we  haxe  ohserved  something  like  a  desvi^ed  retrench¬ 
ment  vM'  all  prcfa:v>ry  nrkattiTT.  Now  we  are,  we  candidly  own*,  n: 
that  class  who  xalue  a  preface,  and  think  a  book  ineompieu  tnO» 
txiii  ot>e-  h  is  the  j^art  in  which  we  often  feel  mexst  inienstey 
and  which  wc  make  a  point  uniformly  of  examinine  Ixeton 
|\as>  to  the  w'OT'k  iisf If.  We  fancy  ihai  we  are  thus  tiu  hettf: 
prejxared  for  a  '*i^t  LpiueciaUv*>ii  cif  the  merits  of  an  auiiioi. 
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In  tlir  rase  of  religious  treatises,  or  of  works,  the  pretension 
of  which  is  to  instruct  and  amend,  the  information  which  a  preface 
irt'onls  is  peculiarly  desirable.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that 
iht'  full  amount  of  impression  which  writin^js  of  this  kind  are  cal- 
oul.ited  to  produce,  should  W  realized  whilst  the  author  remains 
unknown  to  us ;  unknown,  we  mean,  as  to  his  motives,  feelings, 
mil  general  ndigious  history ;  for  where  some  clew  is  not  given  to 
piitle  to  a  judgment  on  such  questions,  the  mere  inscription  of  a 
ruinic  in  a  title'  page  atVonis  little  satisfaction.  We  have  partially  felt 
this  (leticiency  in  the  |M'rusal  of  the  work  now  under  our  notice.  The 
work  itself  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  sincere  and  single  minded 
piety  of  tiu'  author  :  still  there  are  other  inquiries  which  involun- 
tirily  suggt'st  themselves.  resjH'cting  which  we  should  have  Ikh'II 
ckul  t('  receive  sonu’  information.  Jt  would  have  bc'en  gratifying 
to  hnv('  been  furnisheil  witli  notices  of  the  former  life  of  the 
author:  of  his  ]>n'vious  ]nihlic  labours;  of  the  length  of  time  he 
tuis  lu  en  connect('d  with  the  Christian  body  to  which  he  now  be¬ 
longs ;  and  ol  the  exact  nature  and  importance  of  his  present 
position  among  them. 

Tiu' contents  of  tlie  volume  were  evidently,  in  the  first  instance, 
ast'rii'."  (d'  e\]»ositor\  discourses,  delivered  to  the  author's  own  con- 
g’rgation  ;  hni  it  w  ould  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  known  w  hy 
'  IJija/i  th,  I'fshhite*  was  selected  as  the  subject  of  such  dis- 
ronrses;  whetiicr  tliey  hail  been  preceded  by  any  similar  course; 
whpthcr  their  public^iiion  had  any  s}>ecial  relerence  to  the  wishes 
or  circumstances  of  the  congregation  w  hich  heard  them ;  and 
what  i^  ilu'  numerical  or  other  inqiortauce  of  this  congregation. 
In  a  subsequent  edition  of  tlie  translation,  we  would  respeetiully 
suggest  ti>  the  C^ommittev  of  the  Tract  Society,  the  propriety  of 
cndo.ivouring  to  supply,  in  a  brief  introductory  chapter,  these  de- 
suicraia.  We  are  no  advocates  for  applying  the  rules  of  social  eti- 
(|uetti‘ to  questions  of  iiterarv  conduct;  but  in  the  iiilroductioii  of  a 
Inrcign  author  to  the  readers  ofanv  country  ,  we  do  think  it  a  courtesy 
due  equal iv  to  the  party  introduced,  and  the  parties  to  whom  he 
i>  introduced,  that  he  should  not  he  allowed  to  sUind  before  them 
Oh  entire  stranger. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  interest  wliich  this  work  has  already 
excited.  A  portion  of  this  interest  it  doubtless  owes  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  its  authorship.  After  tlie  miserable  theological 
c^lditie^.  or  worse  than  crudities,  w  itli  which  we  have  been  saUtd 
from  (  Germany,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  a  chauipion  come  forth  from 
du  higli  places  of  German  literature,  prepared  to  contend  ear- 
**^stly  for  tiu*  faith  once  delivered  to  tiie  saints.  Such  a  cham¬ 
pion  is  Dr.  Krummaciier.  NN  itli  little  nee<l  to  shrink  Irom  any 
intellectual  comparisim  w'ith  the  men  that  liave  ruled  tin*  (Jeruuui 
®ind,  he  i?  yet  at  tlie  very  antipodes  ol  them,  in  ail  that  cunc.eiiis 
l^tli  and  leeling.  In  the  system  of  doctrines  wliich  he  proiessesi 
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hr  is  roT^rnt  to  Ap|VAr  hs  th<'  hnmhir  »hsrij>lr  of  rr\TUtion,  not  hj. 
srlf~*n(hrirnt  rinrntlAtor.  His  }M*,’<rliral  I'hrislianitv  uvv,  is 
('hristianitv  of  (ho  Noxv  IVstAmont,  onh^htnuNl  nithont  thcidih 
nn<!  r\|M'nmrninl  \vitho\U  onttuisiasm.  Or.  Knimmaohrr  is  in 
rfV7»i<7r/f4\7/ C'hrisli.oi.  I'ho  motto  xH\ioh  ho  h.is  piYtixod  to  it,, 
!.»>(  of  (ho  oli.^ptoTN  in  this  xohimo.  *  Nono  init  Josus/  mi^j 
XX  uh  jnstuv  Iv  omploxotl  as  (ho  ituh'v  of  his  oxiin  hjibi^ 

(Vaino.  In  tlto  mow  th>in>o(ixr  foatnws  of  his  oharaotor,  thorf  is 
mnoh  xxlnolt  oonsntntos  hnn  a  h(  hioo.Ta}xhor  of  tho  xlistinruished 
pn'phot  XX ho  ^i^o^  its  titlo  to  tho  xolnmo:  tho  samo  unooinTirrw 
mtsinv;  (atthfnlnoss.  tho  saino  anioixt  ^oal.  (ho  sank'  simpif 
^votloiuv  on  l\oaxon]x  snotxxuv.  Tho  sixnilavitx,  in  aII  ossjonik 
|xaviu'nl.ir>  of  Ins  s^hintt*  r,^  )>o  hnxxsolf.  in  m.inx  ^vassji^'s.  a;p|X’a^ 
(»' h,ixo  t\\\'cniso*h  Noixx \(h>(an«hn>:  all  that  ts  oh(xn:ii  in  ihi 
pix'sont  spnitnal  pro>]\vl>  of  liormanx.  tho  trno  pioUiiY  of  it> 
x'on^htion  i>.  xxo  foav.  >till  an  /ifrint  'lofchi  ;-'so«v  :  an^i  tlio  woirniiw 
Ctxon  to  Mu  h  xMitovs  as  l^r.  Knimmaohot.  must  Iv  oonstrurd  ss 
in  a  nx'avinv  tho  lox  ins^MocNi  hx  (ho  a^'^varaniv  txl  a  trosh  lum*- 
navx  in  tho  *laikono*i  soono 

likh'^viKh'ntlx .  hoxxoxoi.  of  this  soinvo  of  intorosi,  liir  wnrl 
lias  iiKi  its  of  Its  ox<n  to  (ustifx  ^mlxiu*  tax  out .  o  ^lo  not  n-^ni 
anioiii:  tho  loast  of  thoso  tho  iloiicht.fnl  unotion  spin;  n 
I'hiistian  loxo  anJ  (on»^on>oss  xxhioh  ^vrxatlos  tho  disrourws 

0  haxo  moir  than  on.Y  Iwn  Tx'minvh\l.  in  wading  thr'in,  nl  tli; 
oharm  of  somo  of  tho  x»Txtnic^  of  Vlax  oL  H  is  to  (his  mora;  raiH* 
XX  o  attrihnto.  in  part,  tho  hnisht\i  oast'  of  oom^vxsitkxn  aohct;  is  ai* 
\vuvnt  throne hont  tl>o  xolnnv.  Uoih  Hr.  Krummach^T  s  ihniu.Mii 
aiitl  lanoiap  Hot*  oxkloniU  ont  vxt  (!>«'  ahunilanoo  of  his  Iioati 
Hi>  stxio  IS  at  oikY  natnrai  an.i  foroihlo.  Ho  is  a  brut  tm  tiuu 
of  ilosor  ption.  in  xxhvh  ho  has  oonsi Jt  rahlo  or  ;  uiii:  ii 

XM'vo  %hs}x>s<\i  to  ontK'iso.  shixihi  sax  this  is  \h(  ctiifti  toini* 
tation  ae'ain>t  x«h>oh.  as  a  xaritor.  ho  has  to  cuarti.  Thf  xwnrk  i 
thx!,h\i  into  thirtx-txio  chapnors ;  ami  tho  stxio.  thourh  stiftiiMontf 
T  lkMorioah  am.  sorootimt'^  horbonne  I'xn  the  tieelAim.rorx ,  siuw 
tho  author  not  to  Ix'  ^iotvxnt  in  habits  vM  aouU'  tiiscninnuUnn. 
a>  iho  folk  X*  .ne  i  xtraot  x»ill  oxi.irnoe  : — 

'  H;>  nT  liKuirr  Tx}»o*hoT  the  lv.*rd  ibwots  his  rh.blm  still.  * 
ir.  «xin  tiino'  I'nooi.htcv..}  ho  o«x*s  .  tho^^h  nut  hy  ar.y  ttiiiiihli  xxwx 
><4  XX  t>  oc  \i:-  .'irtair.tx  ano  t  x-J»h'P.Y:  :Klscon  mntu'i  hf 

>. /'  it  I  <r  nt  irr.  (i  t  t.'*  n.Ur^  f7’C/.*s  /offr.'t.e 

tt  »..t,  At).*  ts  T>i*t  :?  ;>  i\  i:  x-jjOTTt  U>  (it:t  hoar;r^  a  nnw  InMiim  « 

st,x  me  This  ;s  Hu  x*  >.x  xx-u.k  xt  ir.  h.  x*  hor.  xy  tiirr.  to  tho  ri^ht 


m 


anf.  X*  hor  x’O  ti.'T.  to  th(  kn.  Isjv.  \\x.  ill  •  ^^'heIl  ho  iuirarilt  !*■*’ 
i4s  hr  a  NiTipTi.m’  odTix-iODnr  nr.  the  iudrnHxnt  us  ii  xvna!  • 

oucht  to  iin  un<i  n  s.''k’*’.’xt‘}x  T»<»ssJiiJt  fnr  us  ajiy  Icui^r  i» 
oiik  nio  fi»<'hTip-  JOkC  US  in  a  iiifioroin  OTOirst  :  Then  txouo* 
^.iatx'O  nt'rxkn>  ,  unc  surx  disouierodt  arifies  mixiir  us  that  xr  ‘» 
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hriiur* 


to  n^mco 
into  snc)» 


onr  stops.  W’hon  lio  outtcanll^  loads  us,  ht' 
oircnnistanros,  conmvtions,  ainl  situations,  that 


^l\  «»no  Wily  roniaiiis  <»|H*n,  for  wo  s<h'  ovory  othor  ol>str»u*tiHl  hy  visihlo 
pn»vi»it‘nc«'s.  Tht'  wa^^s  M’hioh  the  l/<»rd  thus  |>oints  out  to  \i8,  sivm, 
iJn'Totoro.  liko  that  to  t)u'  hr<»4»k  ('"horith,  soh\’ttsl  and  a]>]Hnntod 


puri‘1'  for  tin*  o\orois«'  of  onr  faith,  and  tho  orucitixion  of  otir  old  man, 
i)k*  nmrlitioation  of  onr  invotoratt*  corr\i]>tions.  i>nly  thon  hdlow  on 
(Winurtsaislx  !  W’honovor  tho  Lord  sjix-s  to  any  of  his  ohildn*n,  *  (lot 
tlkv  hoinn*  ainl  hido  thys«*lf,'  ho  also  adds,  oithor  o\prt*ssly  or  hy  im¬ 
plication,  ‘  and  tho  rax’ons  shall  ftnal  llnv  thort'.’ 

(^onsitirrinc  those  <lisooursos  as  pulpit  compositions,  one  oa- 
piul  excel lourc'  of  them  appears  to  ns  to  he  the  lil>erty  assumed 
br  liu'  author  in  sj’leetin^  materials  for  the  elucidation  or  enforce¬ 
ment  of  his  i<loas.  lie*  evitlently  did  not  feel  himself  shackled  l)y 
the  conventional  canons  of  pulpit  lav  which  sway  so  unhappily  in 
this  cotintrv.  'I'ln*  illustrations  with  which  hr  has  enlivened  his 
pa^cs  h(‘  has  borrowed  alike  from  real  and  fabulous  narrative  : 
from  tacts  winch  havi*  heconu*  matter  of  history ,  and  from  such  recent 
nents  as  had  tallen  under  his  owm  (diservation.  The  following 
MMvdote  will  strike'  our  readers  as  e(|ually  touching  and  solemn. 
It  occurs  in  the  chapter  entitled  ‘  Ifenewed  Mission,’  and  is  in- 
troduc(’d  (wi  do  not  say  with  what  appropriateness)  as  illustrative 
of  till  ualun*  and  influence  of  *  the  still  small  voice.* 

•  There  xvas  some  vears  ag»>,  not  far  from  this  place,  a  very  gifte<l 
prwu’lier,  xvlio  for  Kover.il  vi^rs  preached,  with  preut  eamestnejws  and 
rarrt'Hs,  tht*  doctrine  of  the  cros^v  ;  hut  who,  on  that  x^ery  ucxxmnt,  w:w 
rMih'iitly  on^xostnl.  Out*  of  his  oppoiieutN.  ii  well-iuhinned  jHTwai,  who 
hwi  hit  a  h>ng  time  alwentecl  iiiniHeli  from  the  ciiureh,  th<njght,  one 
Suii(i;iy  morning,  that  ht*  would  g«»  ami  hear  the  ghniuiy  iriaii  once 
nwiTc.  tn  Kt*e  xvhetlier  his  pre-aciiiiig  might  Ik*  more  tolerable  to  him 
liiai;  it  had  Ihh’ii  heretofore.  He  went  ;  ami  that  luoruliig  the  preacher 
s^H*-akiiig  of  tile  narmxx  way,  xvliioh  he  dill  not  make  either  nar- 
rwer  or  hnuuier  tiiaii  the  xvord  of  (iod  de.sLTihes  it.  ‘  A  new  creature 
ni  (•hrisi,  or  eternal  ixaideimiation,’  xviu-  the  tiienu'  xd  his  discourse ; 
tii(]  ill*  spikt*  xxitii  garner,  and  not  as  a  mere  learned  reasoimr.  During 
da  hcmioii.  tin*  question  forced  itself  u]mui  this  lu*u^x^r’^  c<*nsx*iejice, 
‘How  i.v,  it  x\-itJi  mvself.^  l>x>es  this  man  deolarx*  the  nnil  truth  f  If 
chn^,  what  must  inevitably  follov  from  it  'J'his  thought  took 
*t*cli  a  lioid  upon  him,  that  hx*  coiiid  not  get  rid  xd  it.  amidst  any  of  his 
Qtpitrements  or  amusements.  Ihit  it  lM.x;uine  Irxnn  day  to  day  more 
•nil  nion*  trx>ubieox>mx'  ;  iiM.>rx‘  ami  iiiorx*  jixnietratiug  ;  and  threulenexl 
embitter  xwerv  iov  of  his  lih*  ;  s4»  tiiat  at  iaat  he  thxHight  he  voulii 
C*'  to  tlix*  preacher  himself,  and  ask  him,  ujani  his  xxaisciejice,  if  he 
'^W'l  nmviiicexi  of  tin  trutii  of  that  which  hx'  imd  lately  prxux'lied.  He 
jiis  intention,  ami  went  tx>  the  preacher.  *  iSir,’  said  he  to  him, 
^1  gresai  eariiestiies-s  ‘  I  was  xme  x>f  yx>ur  hciicers,  a  hvu  )ou  spoke,  a 
tuiiesiiiox.-,  of  theoniy  way  of  aalvaliori.  1  xxxntx'ss  to  you,  that  you 
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Imvo  ilisttirlnMl  my  of  iniml,  juul  I  cannot  refrain  from  :iskin*r 

yon  solemnly  lH‘fore  CohI,  ami  ii|M»n  ymir  ctuisciemv,  if  you  ran  pn»ve 
what  you  asserted,  or  whether  it  was  an  unhninded  alarm  ?’  The 
preacher,  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  address,  replied,  with  c«»nvincinjj 
certaintv,  that  he  had  spt»ken  the  word  t»f  (i<h1,  ami  cnmstNpjentlv,  in. 
fallihle  truth.  *  W  hat  then  is  to  Invome  of  ns  ?’  repliinl  the  visitor. 
Ills  last  word,  fis,  startled  the  preacher  ;  hut  he  rallied  his  thoughts 
and  lH*i;an  to  e\]>lain  the  plan  of  salvation  to  the  inquirer,  and  to  ex. 
hort  him  to  re]>ent  and  Indieve.  Hut  the  latter,  as  thmigh  he  had  n«ii 
heard  one  syllahle  of  what  the  preacher  said,  interrnpttHl  him  in  the 

midst  of  it.  and  re]H'ated.  with  increasimr  emotion,  the  anxious  oxcla. 
mation,  ‘  If  it  Ih'  truth,  sir,  1  lu'stnvh  yon,  what  art'  fir  to  do?’  Ter. 
ritied,  tin'  preacher  stacirers  hack.  ‘  W  e,'  thinks  he,  ‘  what  mean<^ 
this  frr^‘  and.  emleavonrinu  t«>  stille  his  innanl  inieasiness  and  t*m. 
harra'^^ment he  resnmetl  his  exhortations  ami  advice.  Fears  came  into 
the  eves  of  the  visitor;  he  smote  his  hamls  top'ther  like  one  in 
despair,  ami  exclaimed,  in  an  acivnt  which  micht  have  touched  a  heart 
of  stone.  *  Sir,  if  it  1h'  truth,  u'e  aix'  lost  and  nmlone  !'  Thepri'acher 
st«sHl  ]>;de.  tremhlin^,  and  sp^nrhless.  'Fhen  overn  hehm\l  n  ith  aston. 
ishment,  with  donneast  eyes,  and  convulsive  sohhiuiis,  he  oxcljiimed, 

‘  Krit'ud,  dow  ti  on  vimr  knees,  let  ns  pray  an»l  cry  tor  mercy!’  The\ 
knelt  tloMii  and  ]>rayetl,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  visitor  t«s>k  lu6 
leave.  The  preacher  shut  himself  n]>  in  his  ch>set.  Next  Sundar, 
word  was  sent  that  the  minister  was  unwell,  and  could  not  appear,  j 
'Fhe  same  thiuj;  ha]>]vmNl  the  Sunday  followinc.  iht  the  third  Sunda^t  i 
tln»  preacher  made  his  aptvarance  In'fore  his  eon^rreptt  ion ,  worn  witi.  | 
Ins  inwanl  4'»mtlict,  and  ]>a1e.  hut  his  eyes  Ivaminc  with  joy  ;  and  mir  | 
mencinix  his  disixmrse  with  the  surprising  anti  afftvtinc  declaratiot  | 
that  he  hatl  mwv.  fttr  the  first  time,  passi'd  thnnich  the  strait  irtt«.  | 
N’tm  will  ask  what  hatl  tH'cnrri'tl  tt>  him  in  his  chamln'r  durinc  ll*f 
interval  w  hicli  hatl  elaps4\l.  A  stt>rm  ]'M\sst'tl  over  In'fttrt'  him — hut  thr  | 
lotrd  was  mtt  in  the  stt>rm  ;  an  earthquake' — hut  the  Lt»rd  was  not 
in  tht'  t'arthqiiake  ;  a  fin' — hut  the  l^^rd  w  as  mtt  in  the  tire.  Tbet 
came  a  still  small  vtnee  ;  tm  which  the  man  envelt»|H'tl  his  t:MX*  in  iu> 
j\mntle.  ami  from  that  time  knew  what  wjxs  the  jrtis]H'],  and  wlul 
jjr.uv.’ 

Fho  defect  hv  which  wt  Itave  Ixvn  most  annoyed  in  perusinc 
tills  volume,  h.as  Iwn  the  discursive  character  of  its  contents.  Thh*  i 
fault  was,  ]vrhaps,  inevitahle  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  ‘  Fdijtli, 
which  should  comprise  Nos.  and  .‘^>0  page^  ;  but  then,  wberr 
w.is  the  neeessity  for  extendinir  the  series  thus  far.  Then  in 
some  authors,  wo  have  occasionally  thought,  who  seem,  wte 
fhev  write,  to  U'  making  experiments,  on  the  endless  divisibility 
of  matter.  The  character  ami  career  of  Elijah  would  doubtiet' 
furnish  materials  for  a  skilful  preacher  for  ten  or  twelve  disonc: 

<  xpositorv  exercises ;  but  w  hat  skilful  preacher  would  not 
precate  advancing  beyond  this  point.  The  result  of  the  attffn^ 
in  the  present  instance,  has  been,  that  some  of  the  chapters*^ 
little  ntorc  tiian  an  historical  paraphrase ;  that  several  of  the 
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inscrtotl  as  (he  basis  of  observation,  simply  serve  ibc  pur- 
jx»>c  ol  a  startiiijCj  point ;  that  many  of  (be  n'llections  intnuUieed 
an'  built  upon  suppositions  anti  conjeeturos  appeiuletl  to  the  text 
ralluT  than  t>n  the  text  itself;  that  interprctatit)n  has  been  often 
Jrop|x'il  for  allegory  ;  and  that  portions  of  the  history,  which 
oujzht,  in  all  fainu  ss,  to  have  been  treated  as  a  whole,  have  been 
split  intt>  fraetit>ns  t>f  narrative.  I'lie  latter  of  these  strictures 
will  be  umlerstood  on  castini:  a  glance  at  (be  table  of  topics.  We 
nuke  them  ail  in  perfect  tiooil  feeling,  bavimj  been  much  •gratified 
in  the  ]>('rnsal  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
ilevolional  lit(*rature,  and  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  interests  of 
scriptural  }>iety. 


.\rt.  VI.  rirsl  I fnjirrxsintis  iintJ  Studies  frum  Suture  in  Hiudtsstau  ; 
nHlutiriu^  au  (hit Hue  of  the  Wiifaije  to  ('u/ruttu^  and  Fire  Yeitr* 
lu'sii/ruer  iu  fu'uifiil  and  (hr  Ihuih,  from  Iblil  to  IJtdti.  IW 
Thomas  Hac'ON,  Lieutenant  of  the  lienjral  Horse  Artillery.  2  vols. 
tlvo.  Ijoinion  :  Allen  iS:  ('o.  It >.‘^7. 

^IlK  w’ork  ludbre  us  professes  to  be  ^  ii  delineation  of  India 
^  and  its  S«»eiety,  An^lo-lndian  and  Native,  exaetlv  as  they 
an*,  Miotbinu:  I'xtenuatin^,  *  and  certainly  not  ‘settiiii^  down 
au;:ht  in  maliet' ;  '  in  short,  adds  the  author,  ‘it  is  as  close  an 
‘imitation  as  ]»ossible  of  the  pnieess  whereby  hK*al  scenery  is 
‘depicted  to  the  eye.’  Such  a  work,  if  faithfully  executed,  can¬ 
not  fail  t<»  be  exti'nsively  aeeept;d)le.  I'he  Indian  Continent  is 
(iiil)  ;^^ro\vin^  in  ifit(*rest  and  in  importance,  and  is  now'  an  aeces- 
mIiIc  eomitry  to  the  eominereial  enterprize  and  eidij^htened  eurio- 
Mty  of  the  people  of  Clreat  Britain.  Kvery  addition  to  <mr 
knowlcfl^^e  of  the  institutions,  habits,  resources,  prescnit  condi¬ 
tion,  and  j)n>spt*cts  of  India,  is  theref(»re  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  national  treasure.  The  narrow  policy  which  commercial 
srlfishi  ies>  so  lon^  maintained,  has  hap}»ily  ji^iveii  way  to  more 
enliir^ed  and  national  views,  and  India  is,  in  consetjueiice,  now 
tepirded  iis  a  portion  of  the  British  empire,  rather  than  as  the 
property  of  a  Company  of  Merchiints. 

Hut  our  readers  must  not  sup})ose  that  w’c  are  intrmbiciii^ 
tliem  to  a  work  of  jj^rave  dis(|uisiiion  on  the  politico  and  com- 
®erc(‘  of  India.  Lieutenant  Bacon  w'isely  refers  such  matters  to 
other  parties,  and  em|)loys  himself  in  sketching  the  scenery  and 
banners  of  the  country,  the  habits  of  the  En^lLsh  residents,  iiu»re 
f^rticularly  of  the  military,  and  the  sjmrts  in  which  they  are  ue- 
^Uuiied  t<»  eiijifai^c.  It  is  indeed  sulHeiently  obvious  that  he  is 
friend  to  the  «rovernment  of  I^)rd  Willhun  Bentinck,  but  he 
liot  intrude  his  views  on  his  reader ;  he  never  goes  out  td 
kk  way  to  introduce  them.  "I'he  strict  economy  which  his 
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lonl.ship  carrioil  into  all  departnuMUs  <»f  tin'  IVosidoncv,  scorns  to 
Ix'  tin'  c  hild*  i:;r(»iiini  id  I'oinplaiiit.  It*  nur  suspicion  on  tins 
lx*  (’orrci*f»  wc*  have*  only  to  express  a  liopt*  that  Ids  lordsliij>’s  sue- 
I'c'ssor  will  act  on  tlx*  s;iinc  system,  and  still  rnrtlior  apply  tlie 
rales  which  he*  adopte*d. 

'riie  style  of  the  work  is  in  harmony  with  tlie  snhjei*fs  which  it 
emhrae'es.  It  displays  a  ha['py  e*i>nd>inatIon  of  correctne*ss  and 
«»;aie*ty,  which  at  once  commands  the  approval  and  ke'eps  up  the 
intere*st  e»f  the*  re*ader.  ( )eea''ionally,  it  ve*rt^es  towards  le'vitv, 
hnt  the  i;o(xl  se*nse  and  e'orreet  taste  of  the  author  pre'servo  him 
from  the  faults  intt>  whieh  luioyant  spirits  and  a  tem|x'nunont 
wonhl  lia\e  K'd  h‘s>  i^ilted  men.  He  seents  to  have*  antie'iiviteHl  a 
charge*  e)f  this  kind,  fe)r,  spe'akinir  in  his  prt*fae’e  of  the  opportuni- 
tie's  fe>r  e*\tensive  observation  whieh  he  possessed!,  he  sivs  ‘Of 
Mhesc  faeilities  he*  has  e*n<le'avoure*el  te)  avail  himself  ten  the' ut- 
'  me»st ;  anel  if  what  he  elid  eihse'rve,  he  has  ne»t  expresse'd  with  the 
'U^vavity  e)f  a  tame  jemmalist,  if  he  has  detaih'el  e*onversatie)ns  in 
‘  a  e‘emversatieu\al  style,  and  has  ttvale'd  se>me  subjects  in  a  tone 
‘  whieh  ve'ry  sobe'r  ivadeis  may  stii^inati/e  as  levity,  his  facts  arc 
*  ne>t  eui  that  ae'e'ount  the  less  to  be  re'lied  upon.* 

Hut,  inste'ad  e>f  indnli»iiti^  in  further  remarks  e>f  otir  o\ni,  we 
shall  elefer  te>  the  wislu's  of  e)ur  re'adcrs,  atiel  pre>cee'd  to  adduce 
fe>r  their  amusement  e>r  itistrucliem,  some  e*xtntets  fre>m  the'  raulti- 
farie>Jis  e'e)ntents  ed  these  ve>lumes.  Mr.  Haeon  met  with  more 
than  the  usual  adventure's  iit  his  voyage  te>  India,  and  we  art 
te*mj>te'el  to  epii)te  Ids  .animale'el  and  i^raphie*  elese*ription  of  theaj** 
l^e'amiuv  anti  mantx'uvre'itio-s  e»f  a  pirate  ve'ssel,  ‘a  littif 
rakish  p^ull-like  e-raft,  ’  as  he  ele'sij^nate's  it,  which  broke  the 
mi>notony  of  their  voyage',  and  ihri'alene'd  to  e'hanij^o  their  desti¬ 
nation. 

*  Ouriujx  the*  17th  autl  Ithli  of  I\!ny,  a  distant  s;iil  had  been  seer 
upon  e»nr  starhoard  «piarte*r.  stanelluj;  the  same  e'emrse*  with  emrselves: 
anel  from  the  e  irclnu^tane\*  ed'  her  ^xesition  Iwin*;  always  tlie  sjime,  we 
esudel  exdy  esmchiele*  that  >lu'  was  slee'rimx  hy  us,  fi»r  she  eemliuued  t»' 
pre*se'rve.  Inuh  in  liexht  aiul  fre'sh  hrevze's,  the  same  elistanex',  as  a  men 
spi'e’k  utH*n  the*  heuizoa.  so  that  it  was  im|x>ssihle  to  make  lier  eaii- 
'I'he  susplcietns  etf  the  e-aptaiu  wi're  awakeneel  by  heir  continuing  ti- 
hover  thus  pe*isevei ingly  alnml  emr  wake*;  the  mapuine  was  ewer- 
hauh*el.  and  the  ship’s  cutlasses  aiul  muskets  were  ]>asseel  ema-  meir 
lhre»u;:h  the  arnumre'r's  haiuls ;  Ixovcver,  it  w;is  ne»t  thouglit  iu*c«imr 
tee  remount  the  iiuns,  wliich  had  Invii  steewed  away  only  the  prevKifr 
elay. 

*  In  the  ove'ning,  1  was  writing  in  my  cabin,  when  Te>m,  the  Httk 
c,abin-leoy,  cixnie  running:  in.  *  Sir,  sir,  there’s  a  ^eat  ship 
eiown  te»  us.  to  fijxht  ns  :  tlx're’s  the  captain  anel  e>thct'rs  and  all  tbf 
]\asse'no^  npem  the  p<x>p,  with  their  ghisses,  and  they  all  think  sbffr 
a  pirate  ship.’ 
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‘  I  tor\'  iny  toK'set'pe.  nnd  ran  on  (!ork,  and  thiT;*,  as  tlie  U^y  bad 
said*  won*  all  tlu*  |h’o|iU‘  an\ioii>ly  rocmnoitriiivc  tlu*  straiti^or,  who  wjis 
bi'.irinj:  dirootly  down  upon  ns.  It  was  jiotlinLj  dark,  and  the  vessel 
wm  at  t»M»  ixreat  a  distance  tor  any  h\it  a  siiilor’s  eve  to  iletenuine  n  hat 
the  n  as. 

<\Vhat  do  you  make  of  her,  Mr.  llarcourt.^’  ;usked  the  captain  of 
the  chief  male. 

‘  She’s  a  scluMuier,  sir,  and  a  rakish  little  craft  she  is  Uh\  ;  in  my 
mind  no  better  than  she  should  Ik*.’ 

‘  Faith,  and 'there  may  he  some  truth  in  that,’  replied  the  skipj>er. 

‘  Lot’s  have  the  j;nus  on  diH'k  smartly,  IMr.  Ilarctnirt,  and  tell  IMacau- 
Icv  and  the  steward  to  stand  hy  the  n\agazine.  ('arpenter,  kruK:k  out 
tho  ]>orts !’ 

‘  (’onsiderahle  excitement  now  prcNiiiletl  on  hoard  ;  everv  hand  was 
actively  e!>'jraj:>*d  in  preparation.  It  was  evitlent  that  the  caj)tain  an¬ 
ticipated  a  hit  of  a  skrimmape  ;  for  except  while  superintendiiiit  the 
work  on  deck,  his  eye  was  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  movements  of  the 
!itn\nirer.  She  nr.s  neariiijx  us  rapidly,  and  (*very  spar  and  every  rope 
quickly  hecame  visible  in  relief  ajjainst  the  clear  sky. 

‘  Now,  Imws,’  said  the  captain,  ‘  if  we  are  ohlijicd  to  grapple  that 
little  devil,  there  will  he  no  child’s-]>lay  for  ns;  you  all  know  what 
hands  such  iis  she  are  manned  by.  I  don’t  want  to  ])rcach  to  yon,  my 
lads;  I  ]'ut  loo  much  confidence  in  every  man  of  you  to  think  that 
T«»u  reqnin*  to  he  talked  inl«»  your  duty — it  is  enouj^h  that  you  are 
British  seamen.  Boatswain,  pipe  all  hands  to  splice  the  main-brace  !’* 
The  little  craft  was  now  within  hail  ;  not  a  soul  was  to  he  seen  on 
h«rd,  except  tlie  man  at  the  wheel.  She  really  appeared  to  maiKiaivre 
wif  by  mai^ic,  as  she  came  sweeping  down  uj)on  us,  now  Inlling  to  the 
wind,  now  again  lying  (ftf  a  ])(dnt  or  two,  as  if  to  show  her  superiority 
"f  sailing.  Now,  like  a  little  water-witch,  the  most  perfect  model  of 
'vmiaetry  and  grace,  she  came  skimming  over  the  waters  hut  a  stone’s- 
throw  to  windward  of  us.  Our  captain  hailed  her,  hut  she  made  ns 
no  reply  ;  again,  but  with  as  little  effect :  once  more,  hut  she  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  lier  idistinate  silence.  He  now  threatened  to  fire  into  her  if 
'he  did  not  reply,  and  u]»  started  a  figure,  trum|K*t  in  hand,  who  an¬ 
gered  our  hail  hy  a  loud  incomprehensible  sort  of  a  grunt,  and  again 
'he  steered  wide  of  us.  As  slie  fell  off  from  us,  she  wore  round  ujmhi 
fhe  wind,  as  if  with  the  intenti(m  of  bringing  lier  broadside  to  nike 
nur  decks  from  the  st(*rn  f(»rwards:  our  skipper,  however,  was  a  little 
t^>o  wide  awake  for  her,  and  wore  sliip  also,  before  tlie  inand'iirre  had 
time  to  take  effect,  so  that  we  were  again  standing  the  same  course  ; 
hnt  we  were  now  u|>on  the  windward  side,  an  advantage  which  the 
schooner  had  hitlierto  enjoyed.  Finding  herself  foilnl,  she  now  went 
at  a  tangent  la'fore  tlie  wind,  and  was  quickly  h»st  sight  of  in  the 
Jnereafyng  ghsun. 

'She’s  not  gone  yet,’  said  the  captain  ;  ‘lay  the  ship  her  course 
^in,  ]Mr.  Ilarcourt  ;  slie’ll  Ik?  down  upon  us  again  directly.  But, 


‘  Nautical  j»hr€'isc,  signifying  to  receive  an  extra  glass  of  grtu;.’ 
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<*1>  ’  Ijow’s  lliis  ?  n  hy  tlu*  hulics  aro  all  in  tiu' cuddy  ;  tliov  liad  liotter 
Sci*  to  that,  .Mr.  llarmurl:  i'll  keep  an  eve  on  deck.’ 

•  Now  let  u.s  take  a  peep  tore  and  att  the  decks.  All  the  inure 
coinhativi'  ainono  the  pe.sseiiiiers  were  asseinhled  upon  the  p«Hip,  arintnl 
to  till*  teeth  with  towlinii-pieees,  regimental  swords,  Nhip’s  nuiskeU 
l*oardino_pikes,  and  eutla.s.si‘s.  1  had  takim  my  station  u|h»ii  the 
larboard  humpkiiulroom,  with  my  »louhle-harr(‘lh*d  doe,  havino 
Ciunmissioned  hy  the  eaj»tain  to  reserve  my  tin*  in  «»rder  t<»  pick  off  the 
stranp‘r’s  helmsman,  it’  an  opportunity  simuld  tKVur.  The  quarter¬ 
deck,  waist,  and  forecast le,  were  crowdi'd  with  the.  aide  hands  on 
lM»ard.  "I'he  capstern  was  sunoumled  with  ammunition  and  small 
arms,  and  all  the  shot-lockers  were  well  fnrnishi*d.  'Fhe  sailors  ap- 
pointt'd  to  man  tin*  onus  sttoul  hy  them,  anxiously  awaitimjan  op|H>r- 
t unity  of  disj)lavinLj  their  skill  ;  the  musketeers  occupied  the  inter¬ 
vals  hc'tween  the  ouns,  and  at  tlu'iranoway  sto«id,  with  his  shirt  sky v« 
tucked  up  above  his  elbows,  otir  oiirantic  immolating  priest,  Tom  Kitts, 
the  butclu'r,  bramlishiuo  a  n*d-hot  poker,  wherew  ith  to  tire  the  irnns; 
not  a  p«)rl-tin*  was  to  la*  bnmd  on  board. 

‘  It  will  be  umb  rstood  tli.it  the  schooner  haviuo  gone  otf  lyforc  the 
wimi,  ami  wi*  now  lying  our  course  with  tin*  wiml  uj>on  our  kirlsuird 
quarter,  the  t  w o  vessels  w  V  n*  supposed  to  In*  sailiui:  iu  directions  di. 
verging  from  om*  another.  It  was  to  our  utter  astonishment,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  watch  upon  the  b»recastle  de.scried  tin*  little  witch 
coming  th»wu  iliri'ctly  acrossour  course,  and  not  ;t  hundred  yards a-hoad 
of  Us  :  it  ctuild  !)e  m*  other?  no!  there  site  was,  tin*  same  little  rakish 
gtill-liki*  craft,  swi’eping  e.long  under  a  ]tress  of  canvass,  and  impn- 
dt'utlv  rtinnino  uinler  ttur  vi'ry  bows. 

•  Port  your  hebu  !’  roaretl  the  captain  to  the  man  at  the  whot*! ; 

‘  why  that  lubber  is  determined  to  ntake  us  ruu  her  down:  but,  hythe 
mighty  Jove.  I’ll  not  hty  a  point  otf  nty  course  for  her  ag.iin.  Steady!’ 

•  Steaily  she  is,  sir,'  replied  the  helmsman. 

•  i'he  schooner  e.gaiu  tricil  the  same  maineuvn*  as  before,  hut  our 
captain  w  as  to»»  ki*i‘n  t»t  be  out-w  itted,  and  as  she  brought  her  broad- 
side  upon  «nir  (piartcr,  \m*  aLtain  w'ore  round,  so  as  to  keep  her  on  our 
bi’am.  Kiudiug  the.t  site  had  gainetl  nothing,  she  did  not  attem|>t  any 
ri'uewal  of  this  maineuvre  ;  but  tilling  again  her  towering  canvass,  shi* 
passed  a-heatl,  ami  once  more  crossed  our  Ih»w  s,  so  close,  indeed,  that 
our  dying  jib-b(H»m  was  reported  to  have  carried  away  her  pt*ak  htl* 
liards :  t\>r  our  skipper  kept  his  word,  declaring  that  he  would  nin  he' 
<lown  rather  than  break  otf  his  ctuirse  agiiin.  M'e  entreated  him  k' 
lire  into  her  f«»r  her  insolence  ;  but  he  declared  he  dared  not  do  it 

•  1  would.’  said  he,  ‘if  I  dared,  but  such  a  tiling  would  subject  m*' 
t«»  the  k>NS  of  my  command  ;  besides,  remember  Inwv  many  pettic<«ta  I 
have  under  my  charge  :  if  we  were  t(»  get  the  worst  <»f  the  fray,  a  fW; 
]>ri‘ttv  ])ickle  I  should  bring  these  young  iiirls  into :  the  most  fortunik’ 
»»f  them  wi»uld  have  their  throats  cut,  and  the  rest,  the  fattest  of  coorw. 
would  be  led  in  ca]>tiviiv  to  the  harem  of  the  l)ey  of  Algiers.  1^' 
you  think.  Miss  Virginia  Letitia  Swallow  would  ever  survive  tin 
honour  of  In'ing  made  a  sultana  ?  Xo,  my  dear  fellows  ;  if  he  bik 
me,  ril  tight  ;  but  1  dare  not  strike  the  tirst  hh>w.' 
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*  C>nct'  more,  she  hauliHl  her  wind,  and  sailed  clean  nnind  us,  still 
i\*fusiiiix  to  answer  our  repeated  hail ;  well  mi^ht  she  have  Ikh’II  proud 
of  her  superior  sailing ;  hut  she  did  not  venture  t<»  ctnnpete  with  us  in 
force.  I  fancy  she  was  t»H>  well  satisfied  with  her  scrutiny,  for  as  she 
ran  to  leeward  of  us,  she  put  herself  befi»re  the  wind,  and  4»nce  more 
UH»k  her  departun*. 

‘Ah,  ah  !'  cried  the  captain,  ‘that  is  the  last  of  her,*  as  the  risinj; 
nKMin  displayiHl  to  us  her  rijr^in*;,  tlecks,  and  bulwarks  literally  swarm- 
inj;  with  human  heinpi.  ‘She’s  «iir!*  rejieated  the  captain,  ‘  4»r  she 
would  never  have  shown  her  hee-hive.  ^V’hy,  they  mustered  full 
hiiuls,  ril  he  sworn.  I’m  very  •'lad  she  has  walked  off;  let  us 
and  crush  the  h«>pes  of  the  aspirin;^  >''dtaiias,  * 

‘  Well,  Adams,*  sjiid  1  to  an  old  maiuof.war’s  man  ‘  what  do  you 
think  of  her  ?  1  hardly  fancied  that  she  would  display  such  a  craven 

crcNt.  Do  y»ui  think  we  should  have  been  a  match  ft>r  her?* 

‘  No  savin*'  exactly,  sir  ;  she’s  a  proper  ti;'ht  little  craft  as  a  sailor 
Ini^llt  lovt‘  tti  hM»k  upon,  and  carries  a  ’nation  lot  of  hands  ;  rej'ular 
lirc-eaters  too,  eviTV  man  jack  of ’em,  I’ll  be  sworFi  ;  but  tlieii  they 
never  show  fijj:ht  uidess  it’s  a  dead  thinj'  ;  she  see’d  t«K»  many  hands 
aUianl  of  us,  ami  ilidn’t  (piite  like  vmr  skipper’s  CFsd  way  of  working' ; 
l»e>i(les,  she  didn’t  twi^r  no  cpiakers  *  amoiii'  <nir  bull-doj^s,  and  may 
be,  it’s  the  better  for  b(»lh  of  us  that  she  didn’t,  your  lamour. ’ 

‘  Ihit  a  cou|»le  of  broailsides  would  have  cut  her  tip  f(»re  and  aft, 
aiul  a  ihirtl  uould  have  sunk  her.’ 

‘Don’t  kmnv  that,  sir  ;  them  ’ere  sort  of  craft  ain’t  <piite  8(»  easy 
(lone  up  ;  you  might  riddle  her  hull  through  and  through  like  an  old 
cullender,  before  she’d  die  of  the  dropsy.’ — \’^ol.  I.,  pp.  24 — .‘U. 

Arriving  at  Aladras,  our  author  was  entertained  at  a  friend*s 
house,  and  lias  given  us  the  following  amusing  description  of  his 
first  night’s  repose — or  rather  torture : — 

‘A  friend  ])rovi(led  me  with  a  bed,  and,  thoroughly  worn  out  with 
f:iti;^Mie,  1  turm'd-iii  soon  after  midnight.  In  two  minutes  I  fell  asUs'p 
under  a  line  canopy  of  musijuito-gauze ;  in  two  minutes  more,  la»w- 

v'vr,  1  a  as  aroused  from  my  sluiidFers  by  buz - z  in  one  ear,  then 

whiz- - z  in  the  other  ;  then  a  dretidful  irritation  and  swelling  on  the 

vnd  of  my  nose  ;  then  on  my  bsit,  ditto  cheek,  ditto  hands,  ilitto  legs, 
ditto  ditto  all  over,  until  1  was  fairly  driven  out  of  my  IkuI,  half-mad. 
1  roared  out  bw  a  light,  and  t(H»k  a  delicious  rev'enge  upon  a  score  or 
fwo  of  fat  felhnvs,  who  had  gorged  themselves  to  repletion  on  my 
hhsHl,  and  who  were  sticking  to  the  curtains  without  the  |)ossi- 
Idlity  of  making  their  escape  by  Hight,  the  weight  (if  their  over-stuffed 
Wies  lK*ing  t(M>  great  for  the  power  of  their  wings.  There  I  stiKnl, 
in  lay  night-clothes,  murdijring  these  pigmy  harpies,  until  my  hands 
'»^vre  covered  with  bUsid,  and  the  white  curtains  were  sjK'ckled  like  a 
•cho(d-boy’s  jmcket-handkerchief. 


*  ‘  Imitation  cannon,  made  of  wood.’ 
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‘  I  turiHMl  in  oiuv  moro,  bat  U*  lilllo  |>ur|>aso  ;  tiu'  vaiivs  of  tht* 
inuM|intos,  iiMior,  troMo.  rounlor-toiu»v.  aiol  Imsh,  tip  h  cljiinn» 

tli:il  \\»»uM  liavo  awakt'il  \\  ;»>1miij:1ou  lrvin<;\  Kin  N'au  Wiuklo;  lUou 
(lu'ir  |»oisont>UH  lilto  ;  llio  hoarso  I'nmkiuij  of  tlu' null-fni4i>  iust  utiiltr 
llu*  uiihlow  ;  tlio  iiuH>N4\nt  whii*— i  of  tlu»  crickots  ami  . 

llu'  lio-tit'-tio  of  tlu'  li/anl  ;  ami  tho  lio\vlin  »  of  iho 
ilroxo  im*  into  a  i>i>sitivo  siat«'  t»f  fron^.v.  At  Iasi.  I  liad  almoNt 
okl  Souuuis  to  tl^‘Ni^M^^l,  nn»l  wa^i  cratlually  miuj^liiig  all  mv  ]vrMvu* 
lions  in  tnu'  tsanu'on  fm'lingof  «liv\sanfort ,  w hon  a  l»laao  of  lurid  torclw 
lijilu  ^larval  into  tlu'  rmnn,  ami  tlu'u  v'amo  an  o\cnu'ialin:i  uunvasical 
Imrst  of  tom-tiuns.  pi|'«'s.  ami  sumlrv  \M>kors\ml-ton»rs-Uki'  i^istnu 
nu'ntN.  at  w’ni'h  p*"*l  Moi|du'\»s  to<>k  friji'ltt,  ;uul  not  oiu»  wink  uf 
sloop  did  I  p'l  that  ni^kt. 

'  At  hri'akfast.  I  pno  xont  tomv  csMuplaints  in  a  pitiaMo  roUtiim  frf 
tho  >»liioo  I  l'.:nl  p«u'  thnnijxk  dtiriuv:  (ho  ni^ht  :  all  thi  smo, 

'pat*‘,\.  oliioli  I  nu't  xnth  oas  an  awnrattvv  (ha:  iho  imisc 

xxaNi  ul'  *s\  asionod  hx  a  nnnaiap'  pr*H  Os.Nion,  xx  Idoh  hap^vmvl  tnvrx 
inv;h(  iii  (ho  >  oar  .  and  as  (o  Ku'  nniMpiitos,  I  shoahl  s<v>u  lKN?aTne  ai* 
ns*s*  to  (hon\  as  (o  K'  imahh'  to  sUvp  xxitlunit  haxiu;:  h:df-a-ihx74*n  put 
iusido  tho  outtains  lK'f».ro  pxln;^  to  Ksl.’ — Xhxl.  1..  pp.  l\^d — 


M»x<t  ot  our  roudors  nro  prxxKal'^y  iu^ptaiut<'d  with  the  ha'intfc 
x>l  (Ito  jiipituio  x'rano.  known  in  htdin  anti  oIm'wIuto  M  the  luinu 
x>t'  (ho  'adjutant/  It  is  an  olyoot  x>l  xuiriosity  to  all  nx  w  oomoTv 
attd  is  a  oonsjattt  al'ondant  ijt  (ho  noiphSourlnwl  of  tho  Uri^ 
Ivtrrax  ks..  w  horo  it  ati'orils  ntnol;  ujnusotnottt  to  tho  soldiers. 


’  Kvoort  ('  at  l'  »  joints  of  tho  kntv/  s.a'  s  our  author,  '  Ix'Tif!  hark- 
xx-ani.  ia^to'.d  .  f  (ho  oontrarx .  tho  aoti;vi  and  xx^lk  txf  tin's.'  iuriro  limh 
i'  hoit'.  ;\*;jslx  hko  tho  moas^rod  piit  »'f  dooropjt  old  in.-n:.  Jis  hr  iiuiv 
ho  ^.vn  vxuati  T  .n;:  alsnit  xxr«h  his  louids  uu.U'T  hi>  l^*il  o.ua  T^wk^U, 
,onl  Ins  K'x»  hoa*l  n.rnod  impns!(ix\\x  first  rai  oao  side  (.hoii  tin 
**(h«Nr,  i'kox  (ako  (hoir  ti^ht  in  MV4roh  of  h^nl,  whsN'.lai  in 
onvh's  r.*;,  d  anti  rono.l  ox  or  iht'  S/\mo  s'jaaoi'  of  crx'und  ro]xxuhMliv,  •> 
that  n.o.lnr.::  tsnhlo  0'>k'a'!x*'  thoir  sipht  ;  th<''  aro  x'on  pronionudiiu: «. 
tin'  topv  oJ  ah  (Ik  l»x.u4*4iu>  ,n  tv  TWiiujr  om*  ie^.  a* 

mot)«K(h'ss  ,as  n4.Hir<'s.  (4]x*n  tiio  hiphosl  sumunts  t.  ox  oaa  fiid. 

1  Ih'x  aro  oitjist-ai'.t  XA  hito'v  sit  tlk'  t^xlo  «it  tlios.'  KurojiWiii  w*uii#JS 
who  in.sx  I  Ao  tVoir  moah  outsido  tho  luTTss^ks.  and  iaiA^huhir  iiutew 
no  tho  tnoks  yk.yt'd  u;*>rti  Unxx'  ctixhIv  hiisis.  The  nnumau  n  iw#* 
is  il.rox*:.  t*’  tho  xx)h»Io  msfi  upon  it,  aad  &  ro^uiur  licu^ 

saoocVilN.  in  xa  IooIi  o/ds  nuu  x»  in;rs  usi‘d  x*'iVi;v»Tts,  uiUi  no 
p'ntlo  Iw  ■xx>  jiTx  cioi/K  :  uh-  >KT;-n/.»io  cx'ntTa.^x  on/*s  in  txx’o  n"  in*r»r, 
'X  ho  aro  f«»rtun..:x  t‘m«r4rh  in*  ohli/.u  &  usi  irrip,  and  tiucfi*. 

in  «xijxrs»s:io  dlrivt  amv  until  tho  haT*px  x  ’uniff  h.et^  ilte  laoratu  oiuiiv. 

'  This  o\%\Hshnc  X-, xriio.it  X  is  VakiMi  adr.iiiUijTt*  of  hv  Uio  HoidioTslO' 
t  joir  auiusorot'ut.,  1  '  txiin:  a  In  mo  t  o  a  lhu  then  oustiut:  h  > 

tho  h'.rd  :  it  is  yiro.iahix  r.  upht  and  sw’aljovt'U  h-.fvxre  it  can  Ti'sicii  tb< 
i:To'.*T)d.  and  thr.s  t  j»r  y»  »or  aiiiimd  is  taken  ]>ris(mt’T,  as  of  rmirw  Ui  * 
ls»m  w  id  n  *t  rot  urn  us  .sm(*.»thlx  as  it  w’ol*  dixM  ii  Or  <nio  urx^iswn  1 
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siw  two  IxMU's  ticnl  t(Hri»ther  hy  w  stronjj  cnwiI,  four  or  tivo  yanU  in 
tlinnvn  t<»  tlu^o  ])ir<ls  ;  of  c<nirso  tluw  M'ort*  instnntlv  tuvurtnl 
hv  two  happy  indivitlnals.  who  thus  found  lluaustdws  c«mph*d  tojft'thor, 
tiu*  woakosl  lK‘iutf  ouistnuiunl  to  follow  tlu*  sti*]»s  of  the  luort'  power¬ 
ful.  until  he  Ivtliought  him  of  tli^lit,  when.  ]>r<»vinj;  the  swifter  of  the 
two.  he  led  his  tH‘rst‘Cutt»r  a  ]»retty  tlisrhl  all  round  the  foil,  though  he 
was  hiiuselt  iiu»rt*  than  oiuv  made  to  turn  a  summerset  in  the  air  bv  the 
nsistauee  acting  tipon  his  lunid.  So  |H»werful  is  their  tlijrht,  and  so 
duut>  are  t)u‘ir  enormous  hills,  that  thtw  luij'ht  prove  formidable  anta- 
pauNts  to  almost  any  ipjadnnvsl.  In  a  private  soldier  running 

hiustilv  round  an  aUjjle  of  <»ne  of  the  barrjicks,  oame  suddenly  in  isdli- 
shtn  aith  an  adjutant,  and  wsls  spitted  clean  through  the  UhIv  by  its 
U’.ik  ;  l»oth  \^en‘  victuuN  to  this  unlinudy  mei'ting,  for  the  violence  of 
tlu‘ oauussion  briike  the  bird’s  neck,  suul  Uah  fell  dead  ii|Hm  the 
jiHVi'ment.' — \’*d.  1..  ])p.  14*2  — 144. 

Mr.  Haron  has  made  but  infn'quent  and  very  sliirlit  allusion  to 
the  Jtspeet  whieii  C'hristianify  tissnmes  on  the  Indian  continent. 
He  speaks  iitdeed  in  om'  place  of  ‘  the  excellent  Missionjiries,* 
hut  trivt's.  ns  no  insight  into  tlie  chanicter  of  their  disciples,  tind 
supplies  no  information  res]>eerinix  tiie  influeiiee  which  their  la- 
hours  are  exerting.  Perliaps  he  deemed  these  topics  beside  bis  |)rt)- 
vimv  :  \vi  hope  he  did  not  regiird  them  with  aversion  orcontempt. 
S)iiu'  pass:u»e>  of  his  work  would  lead  us  to  fear  that  religi(»n  oc- 
cupi('d  but  little  of  his  atteiitiou,  and  was  seldom  bruuglit,  in  its 
more  simple  atul  Scriptural  form,  before  Lis  view.  'i'Lere  is, 
ln»wt'ver.  too  inueh  tituul  sense,  and  iiiirenuousiiess  ol  disposition, 
displa\t‘d  in  ids  vtjlumes,  t(»  permit  tiu*  suspicion  of  liis  entertain- 
iiUi:  :ul^  otiier  tiian  a  respeeitul,  if  not  an  admiring  view  of  (’hriv- 
tiauitv.  ills  aet'ounl  of  tin'  cliapiains  oi  the  army  is  in  |)aiiifiil  con¬ 
sist  \ntii  wiiat  we  iiave  learnt  from,  other  quarters.  Speaking 
tlu‘  miiitar\  station,  knitwii  by  the  iiitelicitous  cogiionM*ii  of 
Hum  I  lum.  lie  savs  : 

‘Dun  I>iim  1»osse^se^  a  neat  little  church,  with  Killings  for  hIkhiI 
l-2on  :  hm  laere  is  one  tiiini:  which  struck  me  ;ks  l>eiug  }»e<*niitirly  in. 
frlicitons  atsuit  this  little  place  of  holy  worship  :  it  is  situated  very 
cl»»se  ti»  the  mess-hoiise,  and  the  eiichisures  are  seeuruti^d  only  by  a  low 
parapet  waL,  S4»  liiat  iieurlv  all  which  ^nLsses  in  the  one  may  Ik*  undihle 
in  ilif  other,  i  have  often  at  the  mess,  heard  the  organ  *|H*uliiig  fi/rih 
Uir  solemn  iiote»of  the  old  ItMtth  Fsiilm.ul  the  same  moment  tliut  sonio 
'  mail  at  my  elbov  IuvsIkvii  whistling.  ‘MalhoHik/  or  *(>hdt*k-r  what  can 
the  iu.itti»r  U*.’  lii(ieiH^!i(lently  of  this  inconvenience^  there  is,  in  my 
I  mind  at  Iciist.  r  strong  <*i»iectjon  l<*  so  ch»!»**  a  pr<»pimpilty  lK*twcen  that 
I  'rliirli  i>  stricllv  uihI  entirely  sacre<!,  and  that  wlih’h  is  <lovotc4l  cxclu- 
■ivelv  to  the  sralilication  of  onr  ap|K*tit4's  and  animal  indulgences. 

‘  I  ilo  not  at  all  apprehend  tiiat  tlie  s,one  teelings  would  very  scn.'ii- 
;  tivfiv  otKTate  witli  the  inahM^ilv  of  our  military  chaplains  in  Intlia;  ou 
1  dit‘  coiitrarv,  althoiejrli  1  ani  right  happy  to  .iUnui  ihai  ilicrc  urc  wer* 
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mnny  y.ejilouK  :iml  highly  estiiiinble  ('liristiun  niinisters  in  our  HiTrir^ 
Ktill,  if  by  thoir  fniit  ye  shall  know  them,  I  fear  that  hv  no  ineaiw 
tlie  smaller  ninety  wouhl  Ik*  found  to  have  their  hearts  sc*t  njvin  the 
pMsl  thiiiirs  of  this  \vi»rld,  rather  than  the  iinjHirtance  of  their  spiritual 
«hitii*s  ;  and  very  many  amoni;  my  t‘CcK*siiLstieal  acquaintances  would 
as  readily  have  tallyluK'd  a  jackall,  found  within  the  sacred  pri*ciiictH  of 
the  chtirch.  yar<l,  as  if  he  Inal  heen  unhoused  from  some  k*ss  sanctihed 
spot.  'I'liat  we  liave  n|Mm  our  estahlishment  a  very  lonj;  list  of  ‘sporu 
ini;  parsons,’  is  well  known  l)oth  to  the  hishop  and  to  the  i'oinniuiiity 
paierally  ;  ami  tlMMi!;h  I  slionld  he  sorry  indi*i*d  to  speak  with  levity, 
or  incoiisiilerately  in  dis|uira*;ement  i»f  the  sacrisl  profession,  yet  the 
fact  ah(»ve  staltsl  is  tiK)  notorious  io  call  for  any  reserve  on  my  part  in 
inentionini;  it. 

‘  Illustrative  t»f  the  opinion  I  have  just  advanced,  I  could  instance  a 
^reat  many  anei'dotes  ;  1  will,  however,  content  myself  with  the  ful- 
lowini;:  1  had  heen  invited  to  attend  tlie  marriage  ceremony  of  u 
ytain;;  friend  of  mine  at  the  house  of  tlie  bride’s  parents,  where  a 
splendid  breakfast  had  heen  ])repariKl  for  the  j;uests.  The  nuptials  were 
ti»  Ih*  periormed  at  eleven  o’clock,  after  whicli  all  hamls  were  expected 
to  fall.to  n)M)ii  the  abundance  of  psul  cIukt.  The  hour  ap{N»iuted 
came,  and  all  were  jwesent,  with  the  exception  <»f  the  jirie^t  wIhmvss 
to  tie  the  imiissoluhle  knot  ;  tliis  uas  scarcely  wondered  at,  for  our 
clerical  friend  \sas  known  to  he  a  man  of  late  Iu>iirs,  and  never  punc¬ 
tual  to  an  cfiLiaixcmenl ;  hut  u  hen  half  an  Hour  had  elapsed,  and  still 
no  chaplain  came,  the  party  peu'  so!r.e\\hat  impi.lieut  of  delay: 
twelve  o’clock  struck,  and  still  he  failed  to  appear  ;  tin*  ptnir  hr i decried 
twice  as  much  as  ever,  and  all  the  impatient  hridc’s-maids  became 
douhlv  airitatcd. 


•  It  was  really  a  very  strani;e  tiling  of  Mr. - ;  quite  un]>ar. 

donahle,  iiiul  the  breakfast  wouhl  all  he  spoilt;  a  blank  disquietude 
with  wliis|H‘riuj;  conjecttires  ensued,  until  1  proposed  to  gallop  over  to 
the  parson's  (piarters,  and  brim;  him  hack  witli  me.  This  was  acctnled 
to,  and  upon  arrival  at  the  «;eutlemau’s  bungalow,  1  iiupiired  for  the 
ykn/ri  Sa/tift,  ami  was  answered  by  one  of  his  servants,  ‘  KUoilawnnd, 
Viidri  shikitr  khvlua  Ai,*  which  In'inj;  interpreted,  sifxnitieth, 

*  (iFv'at  sir,  (literally,  clu»>cnof  (iod),  the  p;u*son  luus^one  out  huntiu^.’ 

*  1  concliuKal  at  once  that  the  oblivions  divine  liad  forpitteii  the 
weddiuj;  altoj^etlier,  and  pdlopcd  hack  ajr‘dii  to  give  intelligence  to  the 
]>arty.  Just  as  1  rode  in  at  one  gate,  however,  in  dashed  the  little 
chaplain  at  the  other,  clressc'd  in  a  green  hunting-coat,  leathers,  luid 
tops,  crr.cking  his  wliip  and  cheering  his  dogs,  ‘  ll;u*mony!  Harmony! 
Music  I  Battler  !  llailler  !  '  lie  gallo]K‘d  u])  under  tlie  |s>rtico,  with 
a  linndrol  regrets  that  he  should  he  so  late,  hut  they  had  really  had  a 
clipping  mil  of  live  and  forty  niiuntes,  ‘the  lK*st  thing  of  the  seaa*Hi/ 
he  continued :  ‘  might  liave  covered  the  dogs  with  a  tahle-eloth  ;  hut 


n|M»n  my  naiiil  I’m  very  late  ;  half.pasl  twelve,  u|Hin  my  honour— 
Here,  yon  lK*arer,’  calling  one  ot  his  si'rvaiits  who  was  in  waiting  witli 
a  ]nirtial  ehangt*  of  apparel,  ‘  Raid  jdiulalovn  our  hoorti  do^  and  sell¬ 
ing  a  |>air  of  black  trowsers  from  his  slave,  he  hastily  jniiipi**!  into 
them,  top-boots,  leathers,  and  all ;  then  making  a  similar  cliuiigein  the 
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upper  piirt  i»f  liis  <lri*s8,  he  ]mt  on  hiH  surplice,  nnd  wulktnl  delilK»- 
rately  into  the  r<H>m  where  the  ex|HM.'tant  party  wen*  asseinhliHl,  iniik- 
iiijX  a  ctMil  apolnjjy  t<»  tlie  lady  <»f  the  house,  on  the  score  of  untivoidahle 
business  of  tl»e  j:rt*atest  iin|M>rtance,  which  had  detained  liiin  Wyoiid 
his  ;»p|M>intinent.’ — Vol.  1.,  pp.  152 — 15(». 

'i'iio  duplicity  and  craft  of  the  Hindoos  are  proverbial;  but 
after  all  that  we  have  heard  of  their  artilice,  we  confess  that  we 
were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  following: 

‘  Ainoiiij  the  lower  orders  of  natives,  it  is  no  nncoinmon  thinj?  t<» 
find  men  who  can  counterfeit  so  skilfully  the  seniblunci*  of  death  as  to 
deceive  even  a  inetlical  man,  until  the  hand  is  applied  either  to  the 
heart  or  j)ulse :  thest*  men  are  frecpiently  at  very  j^reat  ])ains  t«»  aetjuire 
this  faculty,  ami  practise  it  for  many  pur|Kvsi*s.  It  st'rves  sometimes 
as  a  nunins  of  concealment,  hut  more  frecpicntly  it  is  made  available  for 
tl:e  purp»»sc'  of  iinpositi(oi. 

‘  'file  imitator  of  ileath  is  laid  upm  a  charp/iki^  or  li^ht  native  IkhI, 
nnd  heim;  paintecl  as  if  covered  >vitli  wounds  and  hruist»8,  he  is  caiTit*<i, 
in  a  state  of  complete  nudity,  to  the  house  of  an  Euro]K*an  magistrate 
or  other  civil  functionary;  here  a  pitiable  story  is  related  of  his  having 
Ikvii  murdered  in  some  nanote  village,  and  with  hitter  teiirs  and  la¬ 
mentations,  the  magistrate  is  entreated  to  sCml  otliccrs  to  make  oDicial 
investigation  of  tlie  case,  and  if  possible  to  bring  the  ]K*rpetrators  t*»  an 
f\j>iation  of  the  outrage.  In  tin*  mean  time,  the  friends  of  the  unfor. 
tnnate  murdered  man,  having  excited  the  compassionate  interest  of 
the  Knglishinan,  or  of  some  t»f  the  inmates  t»f  his  house,  solicit  a 
j.TJituity  tor  defraying  the  expenses  »»f  the  funeral,  f«»r  which  they  aver 
that  tliev  have  no  nu*ans  ;  and  if  the  trick  In*  tu*W'  to  the  lieliohlers,  an 
uin])le  sliow'iT  of  donations  >vill  most  likely  he  aiforded  to  the  |HMir  Ik*- 
re-.ived  crt*atures.  The  moment  their  tdiject  is  sectired,  the  sorrowing 
familv  w’itlnlraw,  carrv’ing  >\ith  them  the  c<»rpseof  their  clectTistsl  relu. 
tive,  w  ho,  ass«MUi  as  lie  is  out  of  sight  of  the  housv*  where  the  imposi. 
tion  lias  been  ];ractise<l,  returns  to  the  mortal  w'<irhl,  and  again  conde- 
wiids  to  make  use  of  his  limbs,  taking  care  to  appnipriate  an  A<li*<|uaU* 
share  4if  the  iMtunty  >\  hich  his  ingenuity  has  purcliasetl.  Having  then 
clejinsi*(l  himself  from  his  stains  and  artificial  wounds,  the  whole  party 
disperse,  to  avoid  apjirehension  w  hen  the  fraud  is  detected. 

‘  I  w'as  4»nce  staying  at  the  house  of  a  civilian,  w’hen  one  of  his  ser¬ 
vants  came  in  and  reported  that  a  murdered  man  had  lK*en  brought  to 
the  door  by  a  party  of  his  friends,  in  the  manner  related  aliove  ;  he  in¬ 
timated  at  the  same  time  that,  from  the  ap]H‘aruncc  of  the  stranger*, 
he  w'jis  suspicious  of  their  statement,  .nml  l»c'lieved  the  dead  man  to  lie 
a  Counterfeit.  Wv  w  ent  out  and  found  a  N|ualid-hM»king  corjise,  with 
two  4»r  three  wounds  upon  the  chest,  and  with  many  murks  of  violence 
alsmt  other  parts  iif  the  person. 

‘  The  lied  upon  which  the  bmly  lay  extcndwl  was  placed  upon  the 
pound,  and  all  around  it  squatterl  the  relatives  and  friends  wlio  owned 
it,  howling,  screaming,  and  gremning,  with  u  touching  einpliusis,  which 
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would  huvo  oxoitiMl  tlio  Hyiii|>atliy  of  the  most  obdurato.  My  fritntd 
approachnl  to  oxmuitio  the  ImmIv,  Imt  was  UKsailiHl  with  a  thouMiul  im. 
portutiilieM  not  to  |M»llute  the  o«»rps4*  before  the  rite«  of  sepulture  had 
pertormed.  He,  therefore,  refrained  fnnu  toueliinjj  the  UhIv 
with  his  haml  ;  hut  nMuarkiiu:  to  the  jH'ople  that  w»»o<l  could  !u»t  defile 
it.  he  stuck  the  sharp  eiul  of  his  billiard  cue,  uhich  he  had  in  his  hand, 
into  the  side  of  the  suppostsl  o»rpse  :  this  evidently  disc<uuH'rt<Hl  the 
sui rounding  throng  ;  hut  as  the  ImnIv  showed  no  si^ns  of  aninnition,  ar 
any  fear  of  incurring  a  re|H'tition  of  the  test  just  intlictiHl,  we  l»ej^inti» 
think  that  the  suspicion  of  the  Chupprnssi  had  Ihvu  unfonndiHl:  the 
blow  was  vepeat^Ml  with  increaMsl  h»rce,  and  until  the  sharp  |)oint  uf 
tin*  cue  peiu'tratetl  the  ilesh,  In'twivn  the  ribs.  A  very  slight  quiver 
of  the  muscles,  and  an  aliuwst  im]>erceptible  movement  of  the  htnid, 
iliscovt'nal  the  client  ;  and  mv  friend  tlieu  tohl  tiu' pt'oiile  that  thev  had 
iK'tttT  lake  the  IhmIv  to  the  hospital,  for  that  life  was  n«'t  yet  extimt. 

*  \\"a  !  wa  !’  said  they,  ‘why  the  man  has  Invn  «lead  since  (s»ck- 
crow  ;  how,  therefore,  can  he  1h'  alive  now  ?’  (an  idiom  quite  as  ]mpeh 
llindostani,  as  it  may  1h'  thought  IrislO. 

‘  Hring  a  ti'a-kettle  of  boiling  w  ater,’  shouted  the  gentleman,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  tamily. 

•  Sir.  great  sir,  what  would  you  do  with  In^iliug  Acater  ?  the  man  u 
dw.ul.’ 

•  ICvatily  so,  my  pssl  fi  it'tids  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  yon  Wi 
all  wtM'ping  and  s«UTowful?’ 

•  W  hat  else,  sir  ?’ 

‘  N\’liy  1  am  a  inx'at  ]>hysician,  and  know  how  t4>  bring  such  demi 
men  us  these  to  life.’ 

•  The  ]>o<»r  fellows  heggiul  hard  that  the  laxly  might  l»o  sp,an»d  ;  hut 
the  kettle  was  brought  ;  and  still  the  dead  man  movcal  n(»t,  until  8 
small  quantity  was  ^xuired  upiui  his  foot  ;  when  he  Ixuinctsl  from  li^ 
rhnrruki,  and  u]>s(‘tting  one-half  of  his  little  br(»thers  and  cousins, 
tltsl  like  a  spirit  rather  than  an  earthly  Ixxly.’ — Vol.  1.,  ]>p. 

l)ur  author,  like  all  otluw  military  travellers  in  India,  engaged, 
of  course,  in  the  ]>enlons  sports  of  the  eountrw  Hunting  ]mrties 
\V4*re  <Hvasion:dlv  made  up,  and  leave  of  absence  from  the  tvjiiTJirkji 
having  U'cn  oluuiiuxl,  the  spirit  of  enTer|wize  was  indulged  to 
the  full.  It  is  strange  to  observe  wliat  tlie  daring  S]urit  of  raai! 
will  bazarii.  Hxcirenu'nt  must  be  obtained — and  in  order  to  it  life 
is  reeklessK  perilled.  Lieut.  Bacon’s  account  of  one  of  tlieu 
hunting  e\]M'ditions  puts  the  scene  distinctly  before  Ids  readers 
Ho  was  in  ctunpany  witii  twti  of  bis  brotber  officers,  and 
eagage<l  the  ser\  ices  of  Mirebi,  an  old  i  xperieiiced  tiger-hunter. 

•  M  e  c;m>e  up  w'ith  our  elepluints,'’  lit*  si\vs,  ‘  alxmt  a  mile  from  tht 
Indt  of  jungul  where  the  tigers  w’ere  siqqxised  to  lie  :  here  wemoiintf*' 
b*r  action.  lo;uling.  and  carefully  re-cxainining  oiir  guns.  The  best 
elephants  of  the  numbci  had,  of  coursi',  bt*i;i.  selccUxl  for  our  brnda*; 
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i1k‘  otlu'rs,  Ihmujj  only  n'qtiirtMl  for  up  the  8p;ici»s4  interveiiiiijr 

Mwivn  us,  were  t)t'  less  C4>iisiHjueua*.  l’]M)n  one  of  these  we  put 
Mirelii.  uiul  coimnittiug  our  ct»urst»  uiul  iiuuiuer  of  advunce  to  his 
Uiiul.uKV,  we  fonneil  a  line  mnui  the  eiust  side  of  the  jun^iil,  which, 
fortunately  tor  us,  was  also  the  leeward  side,  so  that  we  had  thus  two 
|jn*at  advantages  ;  the  sun  at  our  hacks,  instiNul  of  in  our  faces,  and 
llu*  wind  earryinjj;  the  noise  of  <»ur  advance  from,  instead  of  to,  the 
pane.  I  t<»ok  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  each  friend  a  tliuik,  the  l)eat. 
iiip  elephants  walkinjr  in  the  intervals,  lu  this  order  of  battle  we 
imived  forward,  niakinj?  our  way  tlinm^h  the  hij^h  junpil  grass  in 
silence  ;  lu^lhing  could  Ik‘  more  exciting  than  this  slow  and  delilRTate 
i|)j)roach  ui>on  a  powerful  enemy. 

•  The  sjigacious  In'asts  on  which  we  rode  setmied  aware  that  we  were 
striking  at  the  Ingher  game,  for,  jus  the  dtvr  bounded  idniost  from  be¬ 
neath  their  feet,  they  t«M»k  nt»  notici*  of  them,  nor  did  they  stop,  as  is 
their  habit,  to  allow  their  rider  to  take  Jiiin  ;  but  continued  to  advanci* 
stc|>  by  step,  with  a  slow’  and  cureful  pace,  as  if  designing  to  make  lus 
little  noise  sus  jiossihle.  Kvery  ste]»  increased  the  excitement,  and  every 
hoial  »»f  game  which  wj\s  roust'd  by  our  a])j)nmch  we  tlumgbt  must  lie 
tlictigtT  ;  but  we  were  green  hands  at  the  sport,  us  our  friend  Mirclii 
p»litely  told  ns,  for  the  timid  dtvr  are  m>t  uj>t  to  lie  quiU*  so  close  ujMUi 
the  (juarters  of  their  destroyers. 

•In  this  manner,  we  advanced  at  least  half  a  mile  tlirougli  the 
jnngni,  without  coming  njain  any  signs  of  those  we  sought,  and  we 
ucrc  naturally  beginning  to  fear  that  Mirclii  had  conducted  us  ti|Min  a 
hilse  scent  ;  but  we  still  held  on  our  march,  and  stHin  found  the  Ninall 
}:anu'  less  abundant,  as  the  jungul  grew’  sw’amjiy  and  diHicult  of  pene¬ 
tration.  I  wasalMHil  toexprt'ssmy  di.sup]Mniitmeiit,  and  to  recommeml 
oiir  trying  other  ground,  when  my  ele]>hant  came  suddenly  iijam  the 
half-devoured  carcase  j>f  a  bullock,  around  which  the  ground  was 
trodden  down,  and  tlie  jungul  torn  in  fragments  ;  the  sluughU'r  was 
cvidi'iitly  recent,  and  no  doubt  the  tiger  had  made  his  Inuiqiiet  shortly 
Infore  da\ break.  ‘  IIu!  lia  !’  I  cried,  ‘  we  have  him  imw  ;  hsik  here, 
Mahairu!,  here  are  his  foot-prints,  each  as  large  as  a  chupp^tiii,* 

‘  Sui'/i  hi  kluHiainnidf  rejdied  the  olisi’qiiious  driver,  echoing  each 
Ward  of  my  exclamation,  ‘  ab  jcldi  7nilvga,  uonJd  punja  vhuppulii  ki 
Tnuafth  hurra  hi.' 

‘Mirclii  came  up,  and  having  made  liis  cuniments  ujion  the  carcase, 
iKLsst'd  a  hint  to  the  twn  marksmen  on  the  flanks  to  Ihj  ujKiii  the  ywi- 
dvr ;  ])n'seiitly,  one  of  the  elejdiants  commenced  trumjK'lLiiig  through 
Ills  trunk,  and  the  whole  line  advanced  more  warily.  This  is  the  most 
pxciting  .stage  of  tin*  ]nirsuit  ;  every  eye  is  fixe«l  ti])on  the  long  jungul 
prass,  watching  eagerly  for  the  hidden  monster  ;  ewry  waving  blade  is 
taken  for  the  tiger,  and  every  gun  is  raised  to  smite  him.  After  ])uss. 
lag  the  carcase,  w’e  found  the  jungul  much  higher  than  heretofore,  it 
^•ing  ill  some  place.s  even  with  the  tops  of  our  hdodas  ;  hut  licrc  the 
gfouiid,  though  swampy,  w’as  nut  so  adhesive  as  to  iiiija'de  the  progress 
of  our  line. 

‘  My  elephant  now  iH'gaii  to  b{)eak,  uttering  a  long  low'  rumbling 
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iioUo  intrrnHlly,  !U'n>mpn?n\Ml  with  iiiisal  ^uiu'nks,  tho 

of  nlnno  juh!  nnition,  niol  tlu'o  :i  lo\iil  shout  of  otitnusiasiu  from  oU 
Mirrhi  pnH'luiimMl  tho  s]x»rt  in  viow.  though  \^o  won'  noitlm 

hv  ronr  or  olinrp',  ns  is  gouornUy  s\ip|>i»wNl  to  W  tho  ca\o.  The  only 
oirouuislnuo(’  u  hioh  nttr.u’to<l  our  uotiiv  uns  i\  slight  uaviug of  tli 
grnss  iu  front  of  us.  *  Mar!  Mnr!*  soronuuM  tlio  ohl  shikarri^  in 
tho  vohouumn'  of  his  ovoitouiout,  'Kin'!  Kin'!  ho  will  got 
A  slu*t  fnou  tho  lort  hdofi/i  n;is  tho  tirst  finsl,  hut  without  offoct.  f«r 
tho  grass  iu  front  of  us  «N*utiuuoil  to  u-nvo  «ls>ut  «s  if  iuox*i\l  hv  somr 
htilky  nuiiual  K'huv  it,  slitikiug  ;nvj\y  n-]io:ul  of  us. 

*  Kiro,  !\fr?oo  !'  ori<'<l  Mirohi,  '  «lo  you  u  ish  to  lot  him  oscnpo  r  ’  1 
firo<l,  hut  \xith  no  K'ttor  smsvss  than  my  frioml  iH'fon'  mo,  ovccpt  tlim 
tho  grass  In'pm  to  movo  fastor.  as  if  tho  hruto  l»ouoath  was  hastoninc 
his  rotroat.  A  »louhlo  vhot  from  tho  right  <li«l  as  littlo  o\<vuTion,  nni 
ohl  Mirolii,  o  iih  anh'ut  inton'st  iu  tho  pursuit ,  grow  a) igry  at  our  want 
of  skill. 

'  l.ou'or  ihnxu,  lowor  <loo  u,'  ho  oricsl  ;  '  xvhat  aro  tho  goutlomm 
<1oiug  tluU  tlu'v  tin'  at  tho  grass  an«l  not  at  th«'  tiijor  ?  Ah  !  if  1  hail 
.liulgo  Kumu\ul  Sahih.  »w  Unviu  Sihih.  or  1^ -smit  Sahih  in  thf 
it  u  ouhl  not  I'o  so."  A  simultamNuis  <lisohargo  from  all  tiim 
hattorios  u as  iuvtamh  followo^l  hy  a  ns,r,  suoh  as  uovor  ufis  lienni 
oathiu  tho  ualls  of  tho  Toonm,  or  Kvotor  i'haugv. 

*  Ua  !  that  is  hravoly  <lo?u'.'  oriisl  tho  ohl  rmu,  cluurging  his  notv. 
au»l  i'Viwy  foaturo  of  his  agisl  oouutouauoo  uorkiug  uitli  ovoitoinont; 
‘  prosv  on  uoM ,  routli'uion.  au<l  gi\'<'  him  ohasi' ;  you  aro  youug  lialui^ 
at  tliis  s|>ori,  aiul  shall  mako  tho  most  of  it  ;  pross  on  nou',  MaliamiU.' 
Ami  iu  oKnUouoo  to  his  oomntau.l,  >\t  ut^<s1  <*ur  I'lophants  fonvanl  ftt 
a  loug  tn't:  thox,  it  ma>  K  IvOiovod.  sharotl  In  tho  gi'TU'ral  oxoitomoni, 
ami  i'xhihito/.  thoir  inton'st  hy  a  luivtsl  Oouoort  t»f  truni]vtiug  tnu: 
vumhliug  of  thoir  thun*loi>  v  ithitj  thorn. 

'  Tho  tig<*r.  f<*r  .  momout.  nuuh'  a  pausi',  as  if  mo^lit^iting  vongoanrt 
of  tho  iriiun  lu'  lovl  roox  ivojl  ;  hut  lio  r^g-ain  stolo  off.  until  ho  unax- 
^■svt<'«lh  fouTi  1  himsi'lf  in  a  oiroular  p;:toh  of  harnm  grouml.  (piito  fm 
fnun  «N'V4'r  :  tho  s'v^i  v  as  liVro  a  linlo  ar.\p)iilho.;tro  in  tho  otnitro  of  tht 
iuuiT'jl,  u  hix'h  hv>k*Nl  as  if  onnstruot(vl  pur|visoly  fiir  tlio  ouonuntrr. 
As  la  4'iiton'«i  irvm  this  Kiro  sTv»t.  ho  tiiniOii  for  r.  momonl,  ami  hut. 
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>*an»nug  up«  T\  hiTn  H;  xvas  M'oumhvl  ir.  tin  liiml  ouartoT.  xvlionrothr 
hhsvi  >v}\s  vhooly  «Miyiug  :  it  x\*a,v  a  trlorinus  siglit  r4»  so<‘  how  pmwlh 
tlu'  nug!»rv  mousroT  stmsl  to  roonum litTo  u^,  ilisplrviug  his  tr^'meTal«e^ 
tusVrs  and  gTimlors,  >is  if  to  warn  ii**  otf,  and  thou  making  th<'  hparwi.' 
ring  again,  in  cv^'o  to  his  awful  x*oiro, 

*  mutual  tNuisi'iit  our  tin  wa> ros.Tvo(l  until  wo  entorod  nmin  tlir 
oiwn  ground,  and  tlum  a  slu»t  xvhich  graaod  his  slmuldor  hroughl  hiu 
at  om>'  to  rho  ohnrgo  •  raising  himatdf  uixin  his  hind  legs,  ho  utt«fw 
anothor  voll  of  niingiod  agony  and  ragt',  and  with  a  oiinmitrataw^J 
al’  his  isoni'Ts.  ho  nrshodl  at  luy  oleph:uit.  (U’idontlv  xvith  tho  iiitw* 
tiou  of  t  \uiL  himsi'lf  utvui  its  head.  Finr.ly  and  without  u'aroriiic. 
dill  «»ld  Kiiua  (tho  olosHiiuil.  a  tomuif  ).  atami  hor  cround.  though  ia»i 
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]>roparing  for  the  cluirjro,  if  it  should  bo  made  good  :  this, 
htiwovor,  was  not  jH'riuitted ;  for  when  the  tigi»r  was  within  ten 
vunls  of  me,  having  taken  u  ean*fnl  aim,  1  put  a  ImiII  int»»  his  chest; 
aiul  tlien  a  volley  n*;is  ponn^l  in  t»n  all  sides,  which  ipiickly  made  him 
bite  tlu*  tlnst.  Apiin  he  rosi\  apiin  and  again  he  endeavoured  to 
otftvt  a  ehargt'  npon  one  or  other  of  the  elephants ;  hut  we  were  t(H» 
Mnmg  f»»r  him,  and  a  eonple  of  shots  throngh  the  sk\»ll  brought  him 
again  to  the  earth,  w’here,  with  all  the  tenacity  of  life  attrilintcHl  to 
the  feline  race,  he  lay,  tearing  the  stnmps  of  jnngul  in  his  now  im|H>- 
tent  o  rath,  ami  glaring  n|>on  ns  with  Iiis  (laming  eyes  a  picture  of 
wngefnl  antipathy  even  in  the  thnn's  of  diMUli.  1  pusheu  my  ele- 
nlumt  elosi'  up  to  him,  and  jis  we  then  thought,  terminated  his  ngiaiies 
nv  ]»utting  a  Isill  clean  tlirongh  his  skull,  for  liis  head  sunk  upon  the 
grouiul,  and  his  eyt's  clos<'»l.‘ — \’ol.  1.,  j>p.  IlllJ — 

We  must  venture  only  on  one  more  extract,  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  lay  aside  several  res^>eeting  cleplmnts  Ivars,  w  ild  hogs,  and 
other  etpially  eivili/e<l  annuals  t4»  nuike  room  for  the  following. 
It  is  gi'iierally  supposed  hy  the  g(HMi  people  of  this  country  that 
shivery  lias  eeaseil  to  exist  throughout  the  llritish  dominions. 
Ihit  this  is  far  frtun  being  tbe  nise.  It  prevails  to  an  awful  ex¬ 
tent  in  many  ]>arts  of  our  K^storn  territories,  and  is  found  U) 
nroduce  the  sjune  feartul  results  ns  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
It  was  supposed,  even  l>y  the  lu'St  informed  amongst  us,  that  its 
termination  had  been  ]wovided  for  hy  a  clause  of  the  Act  renewing 
tho  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  But  it  turns  out,  that 
this  ])rovision,  enforced  alike  hy  religion  and  humanity,  vnts 
tJirown  out  of  the  Bill  hv  our  hereditary  letrislators.  It  Wiis  too 
liuinaueaud  Christian-like  to  obtain  tlieir lordships’  approval;  and 
shivery,  in  consequence,  continues  to  inflict  its  innurneralilc 
wrongs  on  a  large  ]>ortion  of  the  Indian  comiDunity.  It  WJis  at  the 
lliiidoo  city  Ilurdwar,  whither  our  autlior  had  gone  to  witness 
llic  "(irand  Festival,*  tluit  this  subject  was  brought  under  his 
atUMition,  and  the  account  he  has  furnished,  sup))iics  a  fearful 
illustration  of  tiie  guilt  wdiich  it  involves. 

‘  Bpoii  OUT  return  l<»  our  tents,’  he  says,  'we  found  there  a  man 
waiting  our  arrival  wnth  a  very  diflerent  sort  of  merclnuAdiat'  to  any  we 
had  hitherto  seen.  He  had  with  him  two  young  girls,  whom  ho  had 
hniught  down  from  the  Punjab,  and  thesi*  he  was  anxious  to  dis> 
}HW(‘  of  as  slaves  ;  offering  the  eldest,  w'ho  was  the  least  comely  of  the 
twn,  and  about  sixtei*n  years  of  age,  h»r  tine  hundred  and  6fty  rupees  ; 
ttiul  the  other,  who  had  really  some  ])retensions  to  lK*uuty,  and  was 
younger  hy  almut  four  years,  b>r  two  hundred.  The  jK»or  little  things, 
putting  their  liands  liefore  them,  in  attitude  of  supplicathm,  begged 
earnestly  tliat  we  w'ould  purchoM*  tlieiii,  dechiriug  tliat  otherwise  they 
sliould  starve,  and  vow  ing  to  faithful  uud  olK'dieiit  to  us.  Finding 
that  we  were  not  inclined  to  become  purchasiTs,  tlu;  man  toiik  thaiu 
away,  and  the  same  profler  wjis  luudt*  at  every  tent  :  they  were  uUi- 
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Hint  fit  pnrehnsod  by  a  native  ‘jentleinnn,  resiillrij;  in  tlie  nei|;ldH>iirlio<Kl 
»>t*  J)elhi,  for  ul»out  lialf  the  sums  ulHive-inentumed.  This  traffic  in 
slaves  is  considered  to  Ir.ive  been  lon«;  since  abolished,  but  it  is  still 
surreptitiously  ])ractised  lhrou«:hout  the  upper  provinces,  and  at  anyof 
these  fairs,  j;irls  may  be  ])urchased  :  they  are  generally  from  (usir'ria 
C'ashmeir,  Kabul,  the  Punjab,  <»r  Moultan, 

‘One  of  my  servants,  a  Musselman,  had  a  slave-girl,  whom  ho  had 
]>urchased  for  the  sum  of  twenty-four  rupees,  about  £*J.  Her  historr 
as  far  as  she  was  herself  ac(piainted  with  it,  is  a  very  romantic  one,  and 
the  reader  will  perhaps  excuse  my  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  it,  which 
may  be  condensed  in  a  very  few  j)ages. 

‘  The  name  of  the  girl  was  Rahmea ;  she  was  handsome,  not  more 
than  seventeen  <*r  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Almora ;  her 
parents  were  not  (Jhoorkas,  as  might  be  thence  naturally  inferred,  hut 
settlers  from  s<ime  large  town  upon  the  banks  of  the  (Jhinah,  in  the 
district  of  Kishtawar  ;  the  girl  herself  was  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
town.  Her  mother  had  been  exceedingly  beautiful,  and,  though  j)oor 
by  birth,  had  been  exalted  to  great  homnir  and  dignity,  as  the  nnfe, 
or  favourite  concubine,  of  a  petty  Rajah,  wdio,  by  virtue  of  his  compa¬ 
rative  wetdth,  was  Usiked  upon  as  the  ])rincipal  man  of  the  town;  hut 
he  was  a  dissipated,  debauched  character,  according  to  his  wife’s  ac¬ 
count,  and  she,  thereb»re,  tinmght  it  no  sin  to  decani])  from  his  Innland 
Iwiard,  and  furnish  herself  with  a  more  sober,  though  less  consequential, 
lord  and  master:  and  being  in  fear  of  vengeance  from  him  upon  whom 
she  had  turned  her  back,  she  (piitted  the  neighbourhmid  and  fled  with 
her  new  s]>ouse  to  Almoriu  Here  they  continued  to  live  in  ])eace  and 
ha])|)iness  for  several  years,  having  a  bond  of  unity  in  the  existence  of 
a  little  daughter,  who  was  considered  the  iK'auty  of  the  jilace. 

*  When  the  daughter  had  arrived  at  the  agi‘  of  ten  years,  shew;isone 
day  ])laying,  with  others  of  her  acquaintance,  in  the  neighlHiurhood  of 
the  tem])les,  when  she  was  accosted  by  an  tild  man,  in  the  guise  of  a 
/o/7//r,  who  asked  her  many  questions  about  her  father  anti  mother, 
their  names  and  histtiry  ;  the  child  unhc'sitatingly  gave  th.e  religitms 
man  all  the  information  in  her  possession,  and  further  told  him  that  her 
father  lay  at  luime  sick  of  an  ague,  which  no  medicine  would  cure. 
I’pon  this,  the  holy  professor  tendered  his  servici'S,  and  was  gladly  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  little  girl  to  the  habitation  of  her  ])arents,  who,  unsuspi¬ 
cious  of  evil,  thankfully  received  the  advice  and  remedies  which  he 
pro  tiered  them. 

*  The  drugs  having  betm  administered,  the  symptoms  of  the  patient 
grew  more  and  more  alarming  ;  but  the  loving  pair  were  comforttxl  by 
the  fahhirs  assurances,  that  all  would  Ik*  well,  and  that  a  very  few 
hours  would  suffice  to  free  the  sufferer  from  his  malady.  In  company 
with  the  beautiful  matron, — who,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  among 
eastern  Wi)men,  was  still  fascinating  even  though  she  had  been  ten  years 
a  mother,  and  twice  a  wifi* — the  disinterested  old  priest  sat  and  watched 
the  sick  man,  giving  him  from  time  to  time  fresh  draughts  to  quench 
his  thirst ;  until  at  last,  as  midnight  approached,  the  patient  declared 
bis  conviction  that  life  was  fast  ebbing,  and  would  no  longer  credit  the 
assurances  of  his  ]>hysician.  The  old  stranger  was  still  arguing  the 
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point  with  liiin,  when  suddenly  the  ]KH)r  innirs  features  liecanie  dread¬ 
fully  convulsed,  and  after  lin^‘rin^  alsmt  an  hnnr  in  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  torment,  he  expired,  attinning  witli  his  last  breutli  that  the  fakhir 
hud  poistmed  him. 

*  Kven  so,'  said  the  disguised  Ilajali,  for  it  was  he,  the  lady's  ft»rmer 
l(trd  ;  ‘  even  so  ;  I  have  poistniedyou  :  would  that  y«mr  ])aiigs  had  hwii 
doubly,  ay,  ten-fidd  more  excruciating  !  And,  now,  Luchini,' said  he, 
turning  to  his  quondam  love,  ‘what  better  fate  do  you  exjH.'ct  from  your 
injured  master  }  Your  nose  is  my  tirst  demand,  and  your  inalcldess 
daughter  is  the  next  y  and  then,  at  his  command,  the  hut  was  imme¬ 
diately  filled  with  armed  men. 

‘  The  lK*autiful  Luchmi  was  gagged,  and  bound  ;  and  her  ruthless 
capt(»r,  with  his  own  hand,  severed  her  nose  from  her  face ;  she  was 
then  placed  on  horse-back,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  llajah’s  fol- 
Idwers,  and  was  conveyed  away,  the  daughter  knew’  not  whither  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  with  no  very  happy  purpose,  for  nothing  of  love  or  tenderness 
was  sivn  in  the  tyrant  s  bearing.  There  can  Ik*  little  doubt  that,  if 
suffered  to  live,  she  must  have  Ikh'ii  confined  for  life,  her  only  hit  ]iro- 
tracted  misery  ;  but  there  is  better  reason  to  believe  that  the  riillian 
would  have  destroyed  her,  when  the  heat  of  his  reproaches  and  abuse 
had  in  a  measure  evaporated. 

‘  As  for  the  poor  child,  Kahmea,  she  was  carried  to  the  Rajah’s 
zemina,  and  continued  for  a  few’  months  an  unw  illing  concubine  of  llie 
murderer  of  her  father  ;  but  having  made  more  than  a  few  attempts  at 
self-destruction,  she  was  ultimately  cast  adrift  upon  the  wide  W’orld, 
with  no  fortune  but  her  native  comelini*ss.  This  pive  her  value  in  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  Rajah’s  dependents,  who  obtained  permission  to  take 
her  into  his  house  ;  and  business  semii  after  currying  him  to  Delhi,  he 
disjM)sed  of  her  to  my  servant,  Secundur  Kahn,  for  the  trifle  above- 
mentioned,  being  wtaried  of  the  jxMir  girl’s  nnlH*nding  indifference. 

‘  At  the  time  tliat  Secundur  Kahn  related  this  tale  to  me,  tlie  girl 
hnd  iH'come  greatly  attached  to  her  master,  having  lK*en  with  him 
alsmt  six  years,  and  being  the  mother  of  three  fine  children :  1  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  her,  and  my  servant  instantly  complied.  She 
was  (piite  as  handsome  us  he  had  descrilied  her  ;  Imt  1  could  elicit  from 
her  no  intelligihle  replies  to  my  iiujuiries,  touching  her  history,  or  that 
uf  her  mother.  This  apparently  did  not  arise  from  shyness  or  stupidity, 
Imt  from  a  disinclination  to  converse  upon  the  subject  with  u  stranger, 
mill  therefore  I  forebore  to  probe  her  further,’  pp,  181 — 18(), 

In  parting  from  our  Author,  wt  beg  to  express  our  acknow’- 
Icdgnients  for  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  bis 
volumes.  They  display  an  intelligent,  acute,  and  observing  mind, 
and  arc  written  in  a  style  which  can  hardly  fail  to  render  them 
extensively  popular. 


Art.  \*ll.  The  Church  and  IVisncnf,  a^untdcrci^  in  ihcir  Vracf'u'ui  /«. 

fi$n  nn  ,  Hy  I'.iMVAwn  C>hi,kw.  Komorly  ono  of'  tt\o  Surc<N»ns  of 

f)»o  SortOHoa  lnfin«i!uy.  l/ivn«lon  :  ]'2>no. 

^PUIS  \s  ik  nn  ions  l>o»>k  :  not  on  a»\>i>nnf  of  any  remark* 

*  nMo  falonf  wlno]»  if  fko  «^iM>n*orv  of  nnv  truth,  or 

tho  non  ]ip:h<  fhnnvn  n]>on  ohi  truths.  It  tv  ottriotts  Ixvauso  in 
it  hiijvtry  ;tn<l  t^anilonr,  shipi<lity  an<l  oloxornovs,  stiavitv  and  hit* 
fontovs,  tnitlt  .and  faKoInxvl,  pioty  and  |><xlitit>i,  arc  stran^jelv 
htt4ldlod  tov^vtltor.  In  it^jolf  tho  K>t>k  is  ttot  n-orth\  of  notior; 
hnt  as  a  ro^xnttf  of  it  is  annottn<v<h  at  tho  tv^w.sV  of  tlio  '  Ikiiii 
'  I'ottsot  x  aftx'O  Ass^viation,'  it  xx*onld  Iv  <liviV\»rt«Mns  to  illujK 
trions  a  Usix .  ttot  to  Iwtoxx*  some  attontiott  on  xx  hat  tltox’  )inxT  so 
s^nallx  honottml. 

It  Iv^tts  xxith  a  voforon^v  to  tho  oixntost  ttoxx  jCToinc;  on  in 
In^land  ;  and  tito  l^lsvontoi>  in  Isnjidand  aro  vti<l  to  Iv  oomhinod 
xxith  tho  'moxomont  |xartx  '  xOtioh  is  mainly  su)X]Nxnod  hx'  thorn. 
To  ox*orfhr»n\  this  nnltalloxxrsl  ^^xntVslot'aox',  ottr  author  nToto  thr 
xoork  :  and  ho  ixr«>]'s'»'‘Os  to  ovhioit  tho  roal  oharaotor  and  dtsdsT 
of  tho  nisvontorv,  ohnavf:  ih  the  mosf  tnuarrat/  )n7tanfrn(S 
his  T>'‘a<lors  may  knoxx*  that  dissont  and  <lon><XTaox'  arc  ono,  and 
%Mns«N^nontly  KMh  aro  aliko  dan^^rotis  to  Mho  ohnroh  and  thr 
'  thrsnto.' 

In  his  d<^^npfion  of  tho  l^htiroh  of  Kncland  and  of  di'csfuitinp 
ohtttvhi's,  x^v  Itaxv  tho  otV-ropoatrvl  talo  a!\>tit  ai'sxstolioal  siiroo^ 
sion,  ti  no  olinroh.  ro^-ular  ministors,  and  nnoallod*  nnanfhoTwd 
toaohors,  sohism,  and  dis«>rdor.  W  o  aro  not  pxin^  to  o.xaminr 
Mr,  lV.)or's  x  io\»*s  on  ihoso  mat  tors,  tor  t  hox’  pitssoss  no  novoltv. 
Mo  onlx  ^xropitso  to  ovhihil  a  fet*  of  his  inoonsisronoitN.  that  it 
max  siN^n  on  xx-)»at  shallow  protonsions  oo^'k'siastioal  \xTiu»Ts#f 
this  inforior  crado.  ^onnd  thoir  ahnso  of  nonoonformifx', 

Mr,  iVlor  nox’or  ontors  into  tho  morits  of  tho  qiio^tion  at 
rssno,  Ho  fffisfnm-s  that  tho  Ohnroli  of  Kncrland  is  quiU'  sni^x- 
tnrah  and  nox*or  attomoN  to  proxT  iu  Ho  applies  a  simUir 
method  to  nonoonformitw  Hr  eix^os  no  oorroot  aooouiiT  of  «r 
prinoipios  or  pmotioo.  hnt  stares  some  ^noralirios,  and  Hwr 
xunvtin^  on  ox’orx*  instanor  of  quarrel,  inoonsxstonox •  tinti  tnHy 
whioh  an  industrious  malice  can  collocu  holds  tliem  up  and  ex¬ 
claims  :  IVhold  the  results !  According  to  this  xnTitcr  tlie  n<m- 
conformists  are  the  scum  of  society,  W’itliout  property,  rt'ii^fHHi. 
x’irtuo,  nnmhors.  intelliconco,  or  pow’cr:  a  set  of  men  xrhflit 
didi^^ht  is  to  destroy  w’hatcx’cr  is  vtuierahle  or  useful :  w’ho  seek, 
not  onlx  t/'  ox’crthrow  the  throne  and  pollute  the  ultni,  hnt  t«* 
reduce  s/xcicrx*  hrutalirx  and  luirharisTn.  On  tlie  oth**T  hand, 
the  Ohiiroh  and  ohurch^men  urc  all  perfection.  The  Bishopsarr 
lowly,  sidt'-denx'inti-  pious,  lahoriou^  met  ;  the  priests  ami  teach- 
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CIS  ari*  a)>ovo  worldly  tomptatioiis  and  dosiros,  thoir  priMito  life 
adoriiji  C'hristianity,  and  they  are  patterns  of  It'arninjgf,  tdoqnriu'r, 
inH  ! 

That  there  are  almost  innumerable  statements  in  the  book 
uttorlv  inconsistent  with  these  representations,  is  a  fact  which  will 
occasion  onr  readers  no  surprise.  Such  writers  as  Mr.  Osier 
ilwnN's  contnalict  themselvi's.  Ibit  to  aruiie  \nth  a  person  who 
truth  at  defiance,  who  only  sees  one  side  of  a  question,  whose 
opinions  are  in  fact  his  tastes,  and  who  cavnot  reason,  would  be 
utterly  alisurd. 

Mr.  Osier  has  only  one  method  of  dealinjS^  with  a  hard  argu¬ 
ment.  He  pronouncoi  it  a  fallncp,  llavinty  dismissed  the 
t^soninp^  <»f  an  op]>onent  in  this  smnmarv  style,  he  struts  forwanl 
irith  an  air  of  triumph.  When  nonconformists  ]>lend  tlu'ir  eon- 
<cicnfi(Uis  scru]des.  their  plea  is  a  fnllnnj,  ‘  'The  objections  of 
‘Di'isenters  to  contribute  to  support  an  Kstablisheil  C'luirch,  rest 
‘on  w  fniinry'  and  so  on  throucfh  the  whole  enteorory  of  our  rea¬ 
sons  for  refnsinji^  to  aid  the  alliance  of  the  church  with  the  world. 
NW  wIh'u  so  hiijh  an  authority  as  our  author  thus  decides,  wim 
<yi  presume  to  <]m'stion  his  judpnent  ?  lli^'h  authorities,  how- 
oTr,  on  (juestious  of  so  mucli  importance,  do  not  ^encrallv  take 
errat  pains  to  ih'scribe  themselvc's  as  this  writer  does. 

Mr.  Osier’s  cfnnul  objection  to  nonconformity  resolves  itself 
mtn  this :  wc'  iiavi'  no  chiircli,  no  authoritative  ministry,  and, 
cnnsecjiKMitlv,  no  provernment.  Hence  disorder  and  a  want  of 
rtspoctahilitv.  l  it'  is  (piife  sh(»eked  that  some  of  our  ministers 
lave  h(*(m  mised  from  a  handicraft  trade  to  the  pulpit;  indeed,  he 
oooc  kiK'w  such  a  person,  a  sluii'maker,  who  was  ohli^’ed,  after 
suno  years,  to  return  to  niakiiijn;  sh(»es  ap^ain.  How  Mr.  Osier 
must  rt'Cfret  tiiat  tlic  apostle  l^aul  was  a  U  iitmaker ;  and  that 
Pptcr,  .lanu^i,  and  .lolin  were  iishermvn  !  Now  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  llislin]>s  of  the  Ohurch  of  Enpfland  should  be  either 
tentmakers  or  tisliemieii.  It  is  quite  eiHui^li  that  tlu*y  imiUite 
^cir  predeeessors  on  the  e]>iKcojml  bench,  in  piety,  st*lf*denial, 
Wmiiitv,  sim])licitv,  temperance,  and  faith.  S'till  it  mip^ht  be 
<|nite  as  well  if  tin*  advocates  of  these  spiritiuil  lords  who  have  so 
^nly  renounced  ‘  the  ]K)m]>s  and  vanities  of  this  wiekiMl  world,* 
^re  to  olwerve  sonit*  decorum  and  repxrd  to  truth  in  the  strict  urea 
•Mch  they  liazard  on  tlie  principles  and  liabits  iff  the  noiu'ontor- 
of  tills  couiiir\ .  It  is  luit  too  evident,  Irom  the  anxiety 
yiiich  Mr.  f)sier  displays  ainuittiie  rttHp^iciaLtiitty  tin*  ( 'liurcli,  tliat 
iic  had  lived  eif»’liteen  centuries  a^o,  lie  would  not  have  been  a 
^plc  of  tin*  ‘  Carpenter’s  Son.* 

^  He  informs  us.  p.  I,  that  tin*  influence  of  tlie  |miiies  hosr- 
^  to  tlie  Ciiureh  is  very  pjreat ;  tliat  it  is  iioUiiious  that  hU 
M^tNty’s  ministers  an*  indebted  lorottice  entirely  to  tiieir  snppoxl. 
Inpa^e  183,  it  is  said,  that  disseiit  Mor  many  years  past  hiu»  uol 
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*  1)0011  jiMo  to  atU'nooo,  fhoii^h  ovor\  tlnnvr  Ih'ou  in  tU favour: 
‘  liow  tlioii,’  asks  Mr.  Oslov  in  Iriuin]))),  ‘shall  if  now  stami  wKou 

*  ovf'rv  fhin^  i*^  hiH'oniinif  a<lvorso  ?  OonnH'rafio  prinoipliH^  ko 
‘  favotirahlo  to  ils  own  systoin  whioh  pn'vailo«l  for  tho  last  twonK 
‘  \oai*s,  an' ilaily  lo>ing*  ^roninl.*  Horo  is  a  sfranji2;o  oontradks 
lion.  Hnt  on  whioh  vi«lo  tho  trnfh  lios.  lot  tho  nvont  inooHni^  of 
tiolo^alos  f)on)  all  parts  of  tho  kin|Li<ion),  anti  fho  liivision  in  tW 
llonso  of  ('onnnons  on  tho  sooon<l  voailinj^  of  tho  Irish  Mnnirijuil 
Hill,  <h'oi<h\  Wo  aro  roprosonto»l  as  oanoiii/.in^;  rolx'llion;  ‘an«i 

*  trnly,'  s.a\s  oiir  author,  ‘  thoy  hononr  thoir  |>;)tnn)  sainL’  JuKt 
hofoiv  ho  lavs  if  tlowD  ns  a  maxim,  that  ihoso  ‘  who  aro  true  fo 
‘  (ovl,  will  ho  h>yal  fo  thoir  kinff.*  \ow  as  notioonformwts 
‘  oa))oni70  vohollion,*  a)))i  aro  thovofoiv  f//,vlo\al,  fhoy  oanpof  W 
frno  fo  thoir  Ihvl,  siniN'  tho  two  atv  in^oj^arahlv  <s>nn<vtod.  Yet 
ho  a^hnits,  p.  IS,  that  orfho<hrx  <lisvont  hohls  tho  issrnfialu  of 
l'hrivtianit> .  Hoporv  has  tho  rh^m  h  hnt  not  tho  rolhiion  ;  Kut 
this  is  a  minor  oonsidoration  with  onr  author.  Ihit  alas  wo  liavc 
no  rynnish't/ !  W  c  hnvo  a  roligion,  hnt  no  onruou!  Not 
tainU,  ostahlislusi  hv  law.  Hut  siu'h  ohnivhos  as  wore  in  tin' 
honsov  of  Hhiiomon.  ainl  at  V.phosns  ami  f'orinth,  m*o  hnvo  iii 
^♦svll\  nnmhoi>.  Hnt  how  oan  roligion  t  xist  amon|f  ns  uitiiwi: 
onr  hoiui;'  *  trno  to  Itml,'  and  w  hon  lilwllinii;  a  laiyi' nnmhoT  of  tk 
dis\  iph's  of  i'hrist,  wh\  diil  this  party-soriho  |Hm  snoh  a  pnl|uihl» 
»xnitratHotion  Holx'rt  Hall  dosoriU^I  IV,  Ma^jxH'*s  oolohralu: 
s.i>  iiiii  as  ‘  an  oxtvilont  stmio  for  a  i'hnrohman  to  p<'h  wili.’ 
lVid  Sir.  iVlor  think  that  h\  splittinj^  tho  stones  and  having  twr 
fling’s,  ho  shonhl  txmot'al  fiwm  ns  whoius^  ho  ohtaimvi  his  vi*' 
sib's  ^ 

Mr.  iVlor  wisho  to  make  Ids  roa<h'rs  iHdiovt\  that  tho  ooalp^ 
honsivoin's>  of  tho  V^.baroli  is  an  intallihio  ])roof  of  Inn*  smptati 
oharaotor.  ‘  It  was  onoi'  vsid  of  onr  l^onl,  Hus  man  roooivi* 
sinnors  !'  p.  *2^^.  \W  know  whon  wo  mot't  with  a  drnnkani,  or* 
hlasphomor.  and  ask  liim  to  what  chnroh  ho  l>olonps  ho  w* 
toll  ns.  Mho  (.'’hiiroh  of  r.n^dand,’  Ami  did  Christ  roooiwo  wiwt' 
in  this  sonso  ?  or  was  it  a'^  r<'‘|>onrant  Iw'lk'vors?  In  whiolj  owio 
dm's  tho  f  hmvh  rocoivo  thorn  ?  If  not  roik'ittanocs  wdiot 
jnstitx  snoh  a  nnsiiso  of  Scripture  to  sanction  Wr  laxity? 
nH'oivc's  thorn  on  a  prtvtcssion  of  rojrentanco  and  taitlk  what 
has  In'  to  ijnarrol  w  irh  tho  nonconformists  In'causc  tlioy  do  tfc- 
sjonc  ?  Ho  Tharp'S  thorn  with  oxchisivnn'ss,  as  it  thoy 
tlnis*'  whom  Christ  has  riwivtvl.  In  fact,  tiic  Church  soli«  t^*^ 
siimc  tt'srs.  and  tx'quin's  tho  fulhhnt'iit  oi  similar  conditionK 
this  difforoncc':  she  avks  hv  pr<iTjL  wo  frivm  the  |uirtJos  thowoolo^ 
Tlic  Church  comproheusivo!  Truly  so.  when  Bishop  \h*thr 
ton  dosi'riht's  her  .as  rost'mhiiiuf  Noah's  ark,  cantaininc 
‘  manner  of  hoasi,  fowl,  and  ^sh.  re/UUtM  mtd  <  reepimff 

An  anthoritativc  clnirch,  w  e  are  nifurmed,  jv  42.  ^ 
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affonl  S4'enrity  for  the  truth;  hut  then  we  are  iuturnied,  ‘a  true 
‘ciiureh  may  hec'ume  eorrupU*  W  here  is  the  st  nirity  ior  the 
inith  in  this  ease  ?  If  his  previous  axiom  he  correct,  what  can  he 
mmle  of  the  ('omment  on  it?  riuit  the  thin^i^  wliieli  ‘alone* 
aflorils  till*  siH’urity  against  corruption  shouhl  iisv{f'  hecome  cor¬ 
rupt,  seems  to  our  plain  ninierstaiulin^  anahsimlity  !  We  wonder 
wbellier  Mr.  Osier  had  any  clear  notion  of  what  he.  meant  when 
kt*  wrote  these  wonK.  lie  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the  essentials  of 
iCliristian  church  .  .  .  consist  ‘in  the  si'ttinif  forth  of  Ci oil’s  pure 
‘wonl,  and  the  ri^ht  administration  of  the  sjicraments,  hy  a 
‘duly  ajipointisl  ministry  :  the  anithority  of  such  a  ministry  heiii^ 
‘dcriviMl  from  our  Lords  commission  to  the  aposth»s,  transmitted 
‘  bv  episi'0|>4il  succession  ;  and  residing  in  the  three-fold  order  of 
•bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  All  haptized  persons,  except 
‘those  excIndiMi  hy  ecclesiastical  discipline,  are  memhers  of  the 
‘Clmrch  ;  and  the  general  nssomhly  throuu:hout  the  world  of  such 
‘persons,  with  their  duly  appointed  ministry,  is  the  Catholic,  or 
•universal  church  ;  of  which  every  particular,  or  national  church, 
‘poNsesslnu:  these  essentials,  is  a  part.’  p.  5. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  inquire  where  our  author  found  all 
tbis?  Doc'S  he  refer  to  the  New  Testament?  No,  hut  to  the 
irtich's  of  the  church  itself  as  his  authority.  W  hen  a  qui'stion 
knisi'd  concerning  the  validity  of  the  preU'iisions  oi*  any  one  to 
tiir  cluiracter  he  assiimiM,  it  would  he  a  stnni^c  way  of  determining 
tbf  matter  hy  takiiuc  as  an  authority  tlie  testimony  of  the  person 
tjaostioned.  Such,  liowever,  is  ^Ir.  Osier’s  mode  of  dealing  witli 
tius  subject.  lUit  tlie  thirty-nine  articles  Udl  as]  that  a  church 
consists  of  a  ‘  con;^eiriition  of  faithful  men.’  How’  do<*s  such  a 
<i«icrLption  square  witli  the  cliaracter  of  the  ‘Church  of  Kn)(land,* 
«r  witJi  \lr.  Oslea’h  description,  as  already  quoted?  And  yet 
Micb  writoTs  pretend  to  he  authorities  and  take  upon  themselves 
to  |HHir  forth  coiidemuution  ujioii  thifsi'  wlio  iqipeai  to  the  New 
Testament,  auii  it  a/om,^  to  diH^ide  tlie  point  at  issue ! 

Ihit  tliert*  would  la*  somethinp;  amusing  if  it  were  not  for  the 
nhebief  prmluced  on  the  unlearned  by  tiieir  use,  in  endeavouring 
to  show  w’liat  u  Churri^utau  means  by  the  phrases,  'I'liE  Cliniicii, 
Orn  (’  tiimcH,  &ic.,  and  ‘the  Church  has  the  power  to  «UH.Tee 
ntfs  and  ceremonies.’  lie  w’ill  not  believe  you,  ii  told  that,  atler 
dl,  f^ilscopac.y  is  only  a  form  of  church  jfoverniueiit !  luul  an  es^ 
tdjiiMiiiieiit  a  system  of  ecclesiusticiil  polity  !  W  hat,  nothing 
■01*1*  thiui  that  in  apostolical  succession  ;  and  tlmt  aii  which  is 
■■nil  by  the  national  church  !  No ;  lu*  will  mit  credit  such  a 
■itenieiit.  None  but  a  Dissenter,  or  u  liadiitil,  would  lUre  utter 
^li  profanity.  Mr.  Osier  has  been  caught  i)y  the  uaigic  iu- 
ia<nce  of  this  word  Cjiuuch,  of  the  Luipojt  ol  which  he  is  m* 
i^jiiorant.  lias  lu*  forj^otU*u  that  iJiis  aulhorilati^i* 
®kurch,  of  which  he  is  so  unscrupulous  a  ileteiuUr,  chwitged  her 
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ivlitfiivii  (liroo  limos  in  1mvI>'0  \ont>*  ?  linloiMi  ho  Inm^'lf  Umonu 
t)«;it  tho  <‘lniroh  \xns  onoo  oxonnn  with  U> |H'r-r«lxiniMm  ijnil 
that  An  hUivliop  AM'tXt  ‘m'hU'iI  horjhto,  aiul  ilnU  of  1  ho  moimrohv. 
bx  proinoiihi^  it  xxilh  rtll  hiv  inrt^nnnv/  NN  haf  Ixs'anxo  t\f truih 
xx  hilothiv  hriwx  xxa^  rain^Mnt  in  thox'hnrx'h.  if  tl^o  ohurch  alone 
Ixxiii  M'rnrilx'  tor  it  ?  Uoxx'xx  av  M/  liailh  ptvvovx  otl  thon;^  Wa^  il  hx 
iho  t'lnnvhoM  that  >xot*o  ?^«/  axithoritatix o ?  !hx«l  a’"  thov  ar<v  thn 
hax  o  ihnto  ^otno  at  all  h  :  an<l  if  xxo  ha\l  xxo  othor  <in 

oxn  iix  than  >'hat  tho  I'htnvh  of  V  ni^-latx^l  ha^  atforxh\h  how  otk 
X  iahlo  oxn  *NM\«lition  xx  «>nhl  hax  o  1'04  tx 

1 1\«'  Ixtxnxivh  V'hnxH'h  xxa^  axx  '  axxthoxitatix  o  ohxxxvh and  ^iir 
axithox.  x\ho  xxx>  to  Ixax’o  a  soxi  of  lo'sloxx-^liko  hox^^^ro^  po^H»rv, 
axxil  xxoxxhl  onlxvt  xixxdor  tlxo  lvxxxxxox*>s  of  UaxxN'ixxi  l.xvs*  haxinc  lir 
hi^  xxatvh-'x'ox\k  '  INxi  xoxi;  tnxvt  ixx  hnt  k«vjx  x  oxxr  /Nurotr 

dxXk  XX  ilk  XXV  Aaxv  vax ,  a^^xxxit  thW  Ixxxt  h*nx  ho  traa 

xho  «iihnxxx»a  xxi'  xxxainiaxnixx^'  that  tho  C^-lxxxxvh  \  .uc^;iiuL  a 
^vaxatixxn  txixrxx  ll>a1  o\  Koxno*  axx«l  thx^vofoxv  *Nxxxxi>«xs4xd  of  1)^ 
V4  xxtvx>  !  xv  '  axxthovitatixv'  1«vx .  '  I  ko  Ixotox'xxxaUxxTk’  Ixr  sjivv 

'  «ii«i  x>ox  rxxako  a  noxx  okoivh  ixx  Vax^^laxxd.  hxxt  pxxritxod  rlxi'  iia 
'  ono ;  i»xvt  av  Paxxl*  tho  ap*'‘vk<\  xx^n  tho  sr.xxxo  jv;n«xtx  virh  Nmi 
'  tho  pox>jo*  xitox.  hxxt  ohaxxcxNl  in  prxnoiplo>  axxd  ol>araoror.'  'fWt 
tho  Koxxxnxh  i  hxnvh,  fxvixx  xxlioxxx  tho  v^kxxxvh  *x<'  I'ax^larxa  n»roii»i 
hot  a^'xxxvU'Mioal  yxuvossTon  xx'  xxxiixiyti  .n.  hot  riixtalv  orooxK.  m 
%vxvn>«vxxxx'‘'s  XX av  it  tlov  o\«x’ax*t  nnvirx  axtx  thtx\4i*  liko  Sail*,  i.w. 
xifNwxxxvx'tod  axxxi  xxn',*<voxiorato,  ax>d  tho  x  hni\*‘h  x>1  VinciJinii  i 
I'axxk  xxhxx  xhHOvo*]  l.vm  S.i.»il  hx  Iho  v  holo  aWixnnt  xxf  oniivowiia 
i  oa.itnj^,  and  plVs  .  Vi.is  is  t  ho  rnoyt  prxvion^  hk  4*: 
x'xonvorv'  w  haxv  O'vi  root  xmiIk  I'h'xo  jirr'!  oi  U»o  olinrcix4» 
V  IhtMvj^  tlionch*  as  Mt .  x^h^ior  a.irxhiN*  a  '  rnovj  i%%TTa}xt  oiixx.'  k  iu 
Naut  \  )  c  '^vviNiH  ;  an*‘i  anotJu  t  part  iXt'  tho  oluxTvth  is  {.iik  Na< 
t-x'arxvt^xTrxrnv^  ixrxto  Paxn,  xvt  still  tho  .sv//w/^  x  vcv  ,j>t  tho  i  k/wtu  xvaioj 
has  takx  n  pla^v  !  W  o  haxv  alvays  ihoiu:ht  t4*at  Uxoro  wjfc^  rai^] 
x'o;\  iitih  d.Ax'Tvnoo  ta  twooTi  tho  ohi^jv:  o  of  Kr»nxi  aiw  4»: 
)axjt:  lap«U  an<k  wine  tholr  noar  w  i^a^•o  txUl  it  dittiou-' 

to  ao*NMx Txt  Kxr  ihoxr  Ti.x  '  xxa 4  IxalTxvL  Ktxallx  this  is  almp^thfr^ 
tnotlaUix  alxNir?«4»  tJ*at  v'<  vxanBi^t  xvnUiJV  a  furthor  remwl^ 
«>n  ik 

Noxx.  if  thx"  i'^hiovli  of  )>nehiT>d  h.'is  taik>d  to  oppnar  aii  ft- 
Nvtin*.  Ixaraor  at  air.sT  oorTupiioix  ia»G  oTr4»T.  w  liat  ]>iort£T  hnxv«‘ 
rlxat  sh*  max  txo«  tax:  ;u:*airi :  and  m  hat  U-'OiOdos  of  tiiN  miOA 
that  an  '  axiJxoritJiLxx  i'haroh  can  atom  afiord  socurirx' t«r 
trnrk  f'  1,4*1  ria'  rca«ior  i<uik  a;  tin  hihfxv  lne  picrurv  oi 
o:  oiiMk  TT>4»7aK  in  rhr  tiioo  imiD(*hiaT(  h  siic4r4*4*rtinc  tlu*  rei^tf' 
,laxi»os  rtravT^  In  thi  skiui  laiuc  Uuit  crotiied  tht  jUhutii 
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ntitlonnl  t'i»rrti|'tion .  In  town,  ri>rniplion  lifttnl  iin 

4<nmoU*ss  fnvnt.  nn»l  virttio  ont  of  couiitontnuv.  Fii*hl-s|’orts, 

nin»l  im’Tninont»  junl  riotons  lo»spitnlity  |m*vnilo<l  in  tlu»  conntry.  .  .  . 
Two  ^ont  evils  won'  jnstly  to  ht'  oUprohoiuiod  from  tlu*He  circnin- 
j<t«n<n's:  u  jiTJohiol  otwniption  of  tho  trnt)\  (  !  )  the  natural  nwrniition 
nf  laorsds ;  ami  tho  ]>rovalonoi'  of  a  col<l  formal  n'liptm,  cfTeotnal  in- 
lUvti  to  pnonott' tlu*  jrx'nond  intori'sts  of  8<H'ioty  (  !  )  but  falling  infi- 
uitoly  sliort  of  that  surromlor  t»f  tlu'  lioiirt  which  (hnl  requiroa.  For 
nu'h  an  mUnpiato  I'orn'otivi*  was  ]>rovi(lo(l,  and  l)oih  wore  fouml  in  iho 
clmrch/  ]».  o7* 

If  onr  ntithorV  notions  ht'  trno,  howettme  these  evils  to  prevail 
ntnif?  If  the  olinrrh  had  tin'  rewifvifr/ for  them,  it  is  strana^e  it 
had  no  prrrrntir*  .  ‘  IVovontioti  is  hotter  than  cure,’  nci'ordiitjyr 

to  the  old  ad;io*(' :  and  thf<  we  snppost*,  even  Mr.  Osier  will  admits 
at  least  hotter  for  the  patient,  if  not  for  tlie  doctor.  May  we  ask 
ho\r  tln'S('  vtatements,  and  the  lofh  docfma  he  has  proponndeil,  co¬ 
here?  W’hai  :i;:reement  is  there  hetvwn  this  heantifnl  theory  t>f 
jin  ‘antlu»rit:nive  clnircii  afi'onlin<j  the  only  security  for  the  truth,’ 
and  tiu'  facts  of  eccli''siastit'al  history,  as  adduct'd  by  Mr.  Osier  ? 
Hilt  to  expect  him  to  hi'  consist(*nt  with  himself  is  ho]>eless. 

Mr.  Osiv'r  professo  ^retit  ri'S’pect  for  Mr.  M’eslev  and  the 
Methodists:  for  Mr.  Wi'slew  het'niiso  he  once  stiid,  ‘If  wc  for¬ 
sake  the  eliurcli,  God  will  forsake  us;*  for  the  Mothmlists,  lu*- 
onise  th('  ministers  havt'  nff  the  jmw(‘r,  and  the  people  none ! 
Hls-hoyi  I’hillpots,  that  ainiahie  suect'ssor  of  the  «apostleH,  one  year 
rtprisisi'd  some  aHection  for  tliis  hodv,  and  very  blandly  com- 
meadi'H  then^  to  the  irnod  of  Ids  cler^’,  thonjjh  avowedly 

'Hrh  the  iioyn'  of  rec-.iliiiie;  liiem  to  tlie  bosom  of  ‘  Mother  (^hiirch.* 
Hnt  at  the  ne:tt  visitation  lu*  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on 
thr  eiirate  of  Sf.  Ives,  if  we  mistake  not.,  for  lui  other  otTeiiee 
than  his  vrifi’’s  atrendiuc^  oeeasionullv  at  a  Methodist  chapel !  Mr. 
Osier  seems  romfurred,  amidst  the  evils  whieii  Noncoiilorinity  is 
hriiii^iue;  oil  tiie  laud,  hv  the  cousiderution  lliat  the  j^rouiid  W'liich 
the  eliurcii  Kimio!  occujn*,  owiut^  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  piH 
ptdjitlon,  iv  Tidvoii  u]»  i>v  tlie  MetlKKlists.  and  that  they  and  the 
rhnreli  smmtre  assiicintes  !)  are  drivinjj  dissent  liefore  tlieiii. 

art'  soTTv  to  (iisuirh  the  treutle  M^Teuity  ol  our  author’s 
mind,  by  telliiitr  idni  timt  tiie  Heyiarations  from  the  MeClimlUl 
body  arose  from  yiriestly  domination,  'i'he  New  (’oiiiie\ion 
nmaber,  v  i*  iielie.vc,  about  2t),U0().  'i'he  l^rimitive  Mt*lhiHlUt!i 
have  5u(t  itiiierant.  iiiid  lIMMt  local  preaelo'rs;  and  nearly 
tttrml>ers  in  society.  Wt*  sav  iiotliiu)i;  iespe<*ilny^  the  reeeiil  sks- 
under  l>r.  Warren,  which  is  lar^e,  Jiuf  both  the  New 
^<^TirTion  and  tiie  Primitive  M»*thodists  iubiiit  ot  Z/n/  dclt  j^atiou. 
IndiH'd,  ill  tin*  latter  liodv,  lavineii  preponderate  in  (‘ooteieiuv. 
llicy  ar<*,  too.  uiic(iinproiiii.siny(  J)ih:>«*nti‘»>  j  and  wli.4l  ia 

still,  iludiculs  !  are  y^oiny^’  on  pro.spciouily  ;  wavl 
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Uttorlv  iho  lof^<K'r  of  l]\o  WovU'VJ^'^  found  h 

to  v<MN>Tnm4'nd  to  his  rhrrni  ^  of  tKoir  nspr«rifv, 

«nd  a  •*offouin^  doM'u  of  ifjoir  ovorowionv  of  AY»d  oourpmp: 

for  a  Kxh,ti>o  y.v^louv  and  fonnT<\*Hl>1o  to  1v  And,  r 

,1o}in  ^^  ov],  \  did  nttor  ilio  votnavk  ?^livud\  tvtinivs^  t»\  wf  v’onda 

wliotLor  ]io  would  va\  ‘>'0  vo>r  ?  At  all  cxvniv  ^x>^o'n  roprovodfor 
Idv  n  voyidaniN  in  pvoao}ii?\^-  fi'om  plaiv  to  p)a»N\  ho  ovolnimwi, 

‘  fi\>^rhl  is  juirislt^'  a  vontiniont  nttovlx  at  >’ariaT)oo  witli  iht 
pnn^-iph'v  of  an  V>taldiOtmont. 

Omv  anihov'v  |Ndinoa]  prinoijdov  aiv  no  K^tor  than  )iiv  ooolo^V 
a»‘tioal  notion^.  Ho  u^-s^tov  to  KaA'o  no  idoa  liWtix  hf  vonfl  tht 
n>ov<  vfihmivviou  ro  r»doix  K  tho>  nhom  tho^  imiv.  0 

<\>ni*vv  >,4  oijotov  vho  irinms!.>n  of  St.  Haul :  '  1  ot  ox*o*^’  snnl  hi 
•'Mhiool  to  ttfO  Idji.’ho'i  poMNM'^  :'  for  no  ohinvhman  oan  p’^nwrl  j, 
vfop  v  iihont  IK  Ho  doov  not  irdo’'Tn  nv  vhal  ato  l}ir  ilmis  A’ 
i)ds  »‘uhfrdwion.  noi  ir»do.s^  ovp^al'n  tho  tnoaninjf  of  Vr.’CWf' 
n  rroNdt  t.^o  )of^^  in  noHonv  ro  oondo'»,‘»ond  to  oxplnit'.  an' 

thiri5^'.  Ho  taf'O'  >i  fo’-  ^**ar>OvV  av  a  mattO't  no  ono  oait  Tio^lhf 
dispnfo,  that  it»iv  iv  fi/v7//o#a\  nn/i  vnif^tHtsfaurh,  If 

^^v'v  on:  ' T)ioii^h  a  T04*invtot  of  v'ioVodnosv  fillod  f)»r  initwru 

'  throni* . }\  wa*-  not  fo:  HfO'u*  ^‘hom  )fO  addrp?5Horl  n>’in- 

'  <piiro  fo^  ^')»ai  ohjo<*j  ot  di'ioiplino  or  piinivhmoni  'Ontl  •uiRifTfd 
*  '^ifoh  a  h'^aru  to  I’hoir  hiisin.^vs  jrv  to  do  ‘fh(*ir  (tflt 

'  a'>  viiKjo^'rv.’ 

And  viippoMo  fh,  ^  did  not  p^*rforra  it  '.  't<»oii]d  Har’t^ 

»iiv)Kvi  for  rhidr  ntvliva.  Hut  to  V'hoTT;  afo  Vin^  ‘•fSnnntJWt. 

’  t\u  \  ?o*o  <*vonir»t  froin  atl  aononnttiSiUrt^  «;vo  'fn  'fhv 
and  thoir  oonv,*inf»«^o  ’  ''A*)uit  >vv‘nrir\  ffttm  ottyt^ts^ori  tm 
o’fio!t>  do<»v  rliiv  rlKvi:\  aft’o'*d:  ann.  in  T)‘r  oaso  iff  -a  ’W* 
v/'rhoni  a  ooiwoionoo,  or  ^mo  v/lio  htr>  no  foar  /if  t'Jod  'hdthn'*‘Hi' 
t AV’N.  what  oan  iioiiiro  /m>  ntfiuitinirto  rlio  ditr.ifs  oi  hK 
ftni  kdriifs  a**<  C  *nd’v  on  OH’Th,  sJi^•s  M'.  CVilfr. 

*?nv  f/  irv  not  ino'*;  ah^iird  tluiii  impioiiv  to  '’noTt'snnT  thr  A 
Tnig*h(>  Hv  dninpitiii^  hiv  nnthorir\  to  siwili  iinnCjiWil^lod  mnn*.f<T*i< 
i  *l\m»itifiFK  or  Sort'  ! 

'i  lin  v'“iror  spoFiW'  most  rospootfiillv  of  Hand,  whili'  hr  pntn 
fortf  hiv  wratli  on  flw  dovof(»d  hnmif  of  tlio  iinluippv,pitni»»' 
t\dio  '  onriNilini  vdrhoiit  tin  on(»m\s  nnpitioih  sooriiod.  aiul  ahbffftt 
h\  fhf  nation.’  (;  t>  difhonit  U'  h(  Firditmfi^^  onnrtonns’tt'Ti 
rtiat  oai  fkuv  r’xnli  ovor  fho  (‘Xtinrfion  of  a  rm»('  nf  ^ 
wirli  al.  rhnir  iinporfivfioits,  v'<»^  stwort  in  thoir  nnrrtiK.’^'t*<^^f 
in  adlu‘r(‘no<  to  prinoiplfK;  wiiosi  (’xroanoj-  wore  tJ* 
hnt-j'il  to  flic  tor'»«ihi(  s{'V(*'"ir^  of  tho  jnfovf'rimioiil,  nithoT  *thlin 
disioyalrs  or  irroiio’tnii;  wliili  In  lm<  not  ovnn  ii  lamontAWnW' 
tiu  alhvtinc  sfiootaoto  of  tin*  onrni"t  of  al! 
who  porH^n'uttni.  wlti;  Tf»ii»nti{'i*'  sovnrir.v.  all  wlio  rnftnnn!  to . 
with  *  fin  <niUMan  fm»it»Tior’  wliicl,  iu  i»i?Tswtt*d  ir  hitrnHnrttfi:^'^ 
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pul'lii*  wo!>]n|>.  It*  Mr.  Oslor  will  turn  liis  rye  to  the  twentieth 
jui^ro  of  aihninihle  I .ih*  ef*  llowe,  he  will  see  a  masterly 

Holineatioii  ot  the  eliaraoter  ot  this  arroj^int  urelate,  for  whose 
cnu'lties  he  e.x^^resses  no  ahhornmee,  while  he  speaks  in  terms  of 
hitter  hatretl  ol  the  victims  of  his  intolerance.  His  love  for  the 
Whijjfs  ami  Kadicais  is  tn>t  ^^reater  than  his  attachment  to  tlie  Pn- 


lovaltN  IS  «'\temlc«l  only  to  I  ory  kind's.  Mr.  (\sler  would  hardly 
('onsider  a  Whiir  monarch  (iod’s  vicegerent  on  earth  ! 

i*  are  <freatly  ohli^^^-ed  to  him  for  informinc;  us  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  h'rench  Kevolntion  and  of  Dissent  are  the  sann* ; 
‘Hiid  the  ]winciples,'  he  tells  nv,  ‘  w’hich  eonld  raise  such  villains 
to  supn'ini'  power  must  he  Ivid.'  Pniy  what  ]>rinciples  raiseil  (.’a- 
lufula  and  \<'ro  to  the  thrcme,  or  any  rvmnts  w’ho  have  cnrs(*d 
mankind  ?  Why  tin*  servih*  principles  of  thiswinter;  ami  tlu're- 
tore.  h\  hiv  own  lo^ic,  his  own  principles  are  proved  to  he 
oirrupl. 

Ihit  a  ('onservative  is  ‘  hdithhd  to  (  'ro<l  and  his  country,  ami 
*s(*('ks  to  do  his  duty  in  that  station  of  life  in  w  Inch  it  has 
*jileased  (ohI  to  <*ail  him.^  Woe  to  yon  who  are  (Conserva¬ 
tives:  v<ni  arc*  irrecov'endilv  out  <»ff  from  all  hope  of  mercy  ! 
Vho’  we,  however,  ask,  as  we*  arc  a  little  curious  on  the  point,  in 
wluit  w';\v  the  pri'sent  itniier  of  the  Conser>'atives  Hord  l.ynd- 
burst,  that  pattern  of  all  purity  and  excellence,  is  ‘  faithful  to  (hnl 
ami  Ills  country,'  a  man  as  rmnarkahle  for  dissolute  morals,  and 
ioase  principles,  as  In*  is  for  splendid  talents?  How  little  this 
parts  ejiri'  for  chanieier,  while*  they  talk  so  much  ahe>iit  religion, 
auty  la*  seen  from  tin*  faet  of  the  MarqiK»ss  of  Waterford  fit^uriiu^ 
as  aae  of  tin*  pTiiicijnil  jierfonners  at  tlie  late  Onmjre- linden  ^i- 
tlieriiio  at  Ihihlin  !  VMiat  eliaracter  has  tMn  prop  of  tlie  cliureh 
at  \l(*lt.nn,  wt*  wonder?  And  of  what  party  were  those  misenihle 
nicii  wlio  appeared  iutainst  Lord  De  at  a  recmit  trial,  and 
confessed  tluit  nearly  all  their  [uitrimony  was  lost  in  j^am- 
hlia^,  and  that  some  of  then»  wen*  now  living  by  It.  I'ltey  were 
l<»ri(*s — -men  who,  iit  the  wur-ery,  ‘the  churen  is  in  danger!* 
pretend  to  r.illy  aToiind  ‘  tin*  throne  and  tlie  altar  !*  *^1  nily,  ‘  Nf ti¬ 

dier  CiiuTcii,’  thy  sons  adorn  tlau* ! 

Our  autiior  is  soriiU  uniioyed  at  tin*  idea  of  the  people  betn^ 
die  oiil\  snuTct*  of  ]mwt»r.  He  seems  to  have  no  uo- 

don  of  ally  {j^ovemnieiit  c'xcept  u  *1  ory  one — for  (iinf  is  'the  (uni 
af  ordor^ — mid  Jieiice,  as  Di?mocracy,  and  flepubllcaidsm,  anil 
Oissciit  arc  disorderly,  they  cannot  U*  right.  W  v  were,  how¬ 
e'er,  much  siir|)ri»ed  U»  sec,  p.  li?5,  this  remarkable  sculcuce: 
‘the  kin^  represents  the  WA.iKsrv  th  jMOftle  /*  How  dkl  this 
wifortuiuiic  scrap  of  Uu<licaU»ui  find  its  way  into  llusc  i\iuscrva- 


ritan^.  \\’e  (wen  sn*>-pcct  that  he  would  consider  rebellion  ngjiins 
a  nV/n/  govornmenf  noofli'nce  against  the  doctrine  of  divim*  rig^ht 
Thi**  i'^  accordant  with  the  tactiiN  of  liis  i>artv.  whose  sininmn 
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live  pages  ?  Was  it  a  youtliful  reiniiiiseoiiee,  a  <lying  glimmer  (if 
ail  opinion  once  fondly  cherished  ? 

‘  'I'he  volnnUiry  principle  is  rebellion  against  Goil,*  yet  the 
effort  of  the  llLshop  of  London  to  build  fifty  new  churches  in  the 
inetrojMilis,  by  private  subscription^  is  lauded  to  the  skic^.  If  \\ 
be  bad  in  one  instance  it  is  bad  in  all,  for  circumstanci‘s  cannot 
alter  priuciplts,  Hut  ‘  the  State’  can  alone  find  the  lulequatL* 
means  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  ‘  The  State 
is  not  the  executive  government,  but  atl  the  people*  We  are 
thankful  for  this  admission,  for  it  includes  us  alt ;  it  upst^ts  our 
author’s  theories,  which  we  thought  to  do  ourselves,  as  we  did  not, 
at  first,  expect  that  he  would  have  so  completely  done  it  himself. 
Hut  if  the  people  be  ‘the  State,’  and  the  State  is  to  provide  a 
national  religion,  with  all  its  machinery,  and  includes  the  execu* 
tive  govt  rnment,  it  may,  we  suppose,  on  the  s;ime  principle,  pro¬ 
vide  Kings  and  Lords,  as  well  as  Commons;  and  get  rid 
of  bad  ones,  and  get  better,  if  they  can  !  "I'hus  Mr.  Osier 
is  (*ver  himself;  a  compound  of  inconsistency,  contradiction,  and 
tolly. 

'riiere  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  misrepresentations  of  this 
book — some  few  of  wliich  we  have  exposed — to  expose  all,  ortlie 
worst  of  them,  would  recpiire  an  ecjiial  space  to  the  work  itself— 
a  sort  of  ex  cathedra  authority.  In  his  Introduction  the  writer 
vouclisiifes  the  following  information : 

‘I  think  it  iny  duty  to  undortuke  this  inquiry,  because  very  few 
persons  c;in  have  had  «*(jual  o]>portuniti(*s  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
it.  I  have  htvn  enabled  to  observe  it  closely  for  the  last  thirty  years: 

I  was  brought  up  a  dissenter  ;  educated  under  the  roof  of  a  diss(*fitini» 
minister;  I  have  those  means  of  knowing  the  personal  and  dot newtif 
cliaracter  and  habits  of  individuals  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  (tpinious, 
which  only  a  medical  pnu’litioner  can  obtain/  p.  2. 

Now  we  think  no  man  is  to  be  condemned  merely  for  changing 
his  opinions  on  evidence  which  siitisfied  himself.  Hut  when  a 
man  leaves  the  ranks  (►f  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated, 
;md  becomes  servile  toward  his  new  allies,  and  malicious  towar^ 
former  friends,  he  may  be  stifely  pronounced  a  renegade  ! 
dare  s;iy  a  page  or  two  of  Mr.  Osier’s  autobiography  would  Ik‘ 
(Muinently  amusing  and  instructive.  His  own  work  would  supply 
some  muterials. 

‘  'riie  Meeting,'  as  he  loves  to  call  our  places  of  worship,  and 
he  does  it  with  a  bitterness  which  only  a  renegade  could  infuse 
into  words,  exerts  a  baneful  influence  on  female  character ;  and, 
as  the  charge  comes  from  one  who  has  been  closely  watching  di?r 
sent  for  thirty  years^  we  shall  transcribe  a  passage  or  tw(), 
our  readers  may  judge  whether  wc  have  handleu  this  writer  Uk) 
roiighlv. 
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‘  'riie  Kvstom  is  |H»culiarly  destructive  te  the  character  «f  young  fe- 
iiiah*s ;  and  how  much  the  l»t\st  interests  of  society  de{>eiid  on  the  fe- 
uiale  character,  it  is  unnecessary  to  show.  Young  women  have 
leisure  ;  and,  fnun  their  inexjH?rience  ami  their  natund  warmth  of  fetd- 
ing,  excited  by  what  may  Ik;  called  sensual  devotion,  they  are  easily 
‘  led  c;ij)tive.*  ’  jip.  115,  IK). 

Sensual  dvvotion  !  What  sort  of  a  devotion  is  that  ?  He  gives 
a  clue  to  his  meaning  when,  in  a  note,  he  quotes  some  versos 
fnun  Watts’s  and  other  hymns,  and  gives  them  the  most  uppro^ 
-mate  title  of  ‘  annmms !  *  At  the  head  of  these  elegimt  ex- 
inicts  we  find  the  following:  ‘Lord,  what  a  heaven  of  siiving 
tfnioe,’  &c.  And  this  is  an  amorous  hymn,  and  excites  the  na¬ 
tural  warmth  of  the  female  heart,  and  sustains  it  by  sensual  devo¬ 
tion  !  Hut  we  are  informed,  ‘the  needful  excitement  is  kept  up 
‘  l)V  frequent  evening  meetings,  protracted  to  a  very  late  hour.  .  . 

‘  lloine  is  merely  tlie  ])lace  to  live  and  sleep.  ...  In  excuse  for 
‘  thus  employing  young  females,  it  is  said  they  make  the  best 
*l>eggars.  liow  must  all  that  is  lovely  in  their  character  be 
‘wrecked  before  this  can  be  true?*  p.  I  Id. 

Were  ])ions  active  young  ladies  sent  forth  on  other  errands 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  jr(>o<l 
of  mankind,  their  native  modesty  woidd  lead  them  to  retire  from 
[Mihlicity.  Hut,  impelled  by  Christian  benevolence,  they  arc  not 
ashamed  nor  afraid,  thanks  to  tlie  energetic  spirit  of  tnie  religion, 
U)  embark  in  enterprizes  which  seek  to  carry  their  infiuence  and 
results  into  eternity.  Hut  are  Dissenters  the  oidy  parties  who 
tlius  cidist  female  persuasiveness  and  zeal  in  assisting  go<Ml  insti- 
Uitions ;  and  is  the  character  of  ail  the  female  members  of  Non- 
wnformist  cliurches  and  congregations  so  terribly  damaged  as  this 
writer  represents?  We  tell  him  he  luus  published  a  falsehood, 
and  lie  knows  it!  this  he  no  mother  or  sisters — liavc  they  fol¬ 
lowed  his  bad  example  ?  If  not,  did  his  imdice  blot  out  the  re¬ 
collection  of  them  when  he  penned  this  calumny  ?  Perhaps  he 
would  have  us  believe  that  he  lias  been  exhibiting  a  practical  com¬ 
ment  on  our  Saviour’s  words:  ‘  If  a  man  love  father  or  mother 
more  than  me,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple’! 

A  reader  wlio  had  no  information  of  the  Nonconformists  be- 
voiid  what  this  work  would  afford  him,  must  naturally  suppose,  jis 
lie  read  it,  that  they  were  the  dregs  of  society,  the  corrupters  of 
public  morals,  the  active  disseminators  of  disloyalty  Juid  disaffec- 
fiun,  and  the  source  of  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  evils ’which  afflict 
uiir  land.  How'  w'ould  he  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  very  nien 
"  liom  this  writer  maligns  have  been  in  every  age  the  best  friemds 
uf  man ;  that  they  broke  the  iron  bonds  of  the  jiapal  dominion, 
originated  Missions  to  the  east  and  west,  called  the  Hible  Society 
into  existence,  translated  the  Scriptures  into  nearly  all  the  dialects 
ol'  the  Indian  world,  set  an  exiunplc  in  the  career  of  educating 
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the  poor,  were  the  foremost  amonjr  the  friends  of  the  slave,  aiul 
have  been  the  zealous  supporters  of  almost  ait  the  best  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  land  !  How  indi<;nant  would  an  in«;cnu()us  mind 
feel  at  sueli  wilful  misrepresentiition,  especially  when  he  learned 
that  these  institutions  and  designs  have  met  with  their  bitterest 
f<K^  in  the  bosom  of  that  church,  w'hich  is  here  latided  as  the 
only  security  for  the  truth,  and  the  ciiuse  of  all  our  national 
glory !  ' 

Hut  what  proof  does  this  party  scribe  adduce  to  suhsUuidate 
Ids  charges?  Why  this — the  names  of  dissenters  are  not  often 
found  anumg^  the  cnntril)utors  to  hospiuds  and  jLsyluins.  Who 
docs  support  them  ?  'The  clergy  and  the  aristocracy.  What  eLs* 
do  they  support  ?  If  they  diil  not  susUdn  these,  they  would  do 
little  indeed  out  of  their  abundant  wealth.  And  yet  this  very 
party  has  the  meanness  tind  insolence  ti)  brand  the  Nonconform¬ 
ists,  whom  they  hate,  and  affect  to  di»spise,  with  odium,  InHaiuse 
they  refuse  to  pay  for  the  repairs  of  churches,  for  the  sacni- 
nicnnil  wine,  and  for  washinjr  the  apostolic  vt»stments  of  their 
clergy  !  thanks  to  the  prt^sent  government,  this  odious  im|)ost 
will  l>e  abolishe<i. 

'I'he  real  feelings  of  the  church  party  towards  us  are  hatred 
and  fear.  They  boast  of  a  contempt  they  do  not  feel;  else  why 
is  every  deserter  from  our  mnks  received  with  open  arms?  No 
sooner  does  a  renegade  appear,  who  has  faiU‘d  among  us  from 
want  of  temjHT,  talent,  or  piety,  than  he  is  cordially  embraced, 
and  no  (|uestions  jiskcd ;  and,  provided  he  bring  a  goodly  sliare 
of  bitterness  along  with  him,  he  is  instantly  provided  for.  .  And 
this  church  is  all  unity  and  peace !  'riiere  is  no  battle 
the  bishops  on  Irish  affairs!  I'here  is  no  holy  wiir  between  the 
deans  and  chapters,  and  the  ecclesiasticid  commissioners!  No 
tlisputes  about  pluralities,  and  nothing  but  unbroken  cordiality 
between  the  starving  cunites  mul  the  wealthy  rectors.  There 
is  no  ninkling  feeling  between  tJie  Evangelicals  cUid  the  Uiith 
Churchmen !  No;  all  is  peace  !  Hut  there  is  a  perpetual  cla¬ 
mour  in  the  church,  which  has  a  stunning  effect;  and  those  who 
are  thus  overpowered  by  it  imagine  that  what  they  hear  is  only 
the  busy  hnm  of  activity  I  We,  who  are  without,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  misUiken.  The  conflict  is  fierce.  It  is  all  about  money, 
and  patronage ;  and,  Jis  these  have  been  the  object  of  her  hire¬ 
lings,  so  tliey  will  be  her  overthrow  and  curse. 
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Art.  VII.  Menzel  on  (Merman  Literature,  Die  deutsche  Litera* 

iur,  VoH  Woljyany  MenzeL  183G.  Stuttgart, 

IV/TKNZKI/S  Second  Cliaptcr  is  on  *  The  Germain  Na- 
tionality.*  After  a  tew  introductory  ohserrations,  our 
author  proceeds  to  ^ive  an  account  (»f  the  ]>rinci))al  character¬ 
istics  of  the  German  mind,  (considered  in  itself,  and  apart  from 
those  foreiji^n  or  extrinsic  influences  to  which  he  afterwards 
a«lverts),  at  once  profound,  ehujiient,  and  honest.  While  he 
claims  for  his  countrymen  that  hiufh  meditative  and  imaginative 
character,  w'hich  all  who  are  tolerably  acquainted  witJi  their  lite- 
nture  will  accord  t(»  them,  he  does  not  deny  the  excc'sses  and  ab¬ 
surdities  to  whicli  it  has  often  led,  both  in  tlieir  philosophy  and 
|H»etry ; — in  the  former,  to  speculations  of  the  m(»st  tninscendental 
and  tntprarttraf  character;  in  the  latter,  to  all  that  is  monstrous, 
inc»>nj4ruous,  and  remote  from  real  life  in  fiction.  Hut  let  our 
readers  jud^e  for  themselves.  'Vhere  are  few  who  are  at  all  versed 
in  German  literature,  but  will  at  once  recoj^uize  the  truth  luid 
tidelity  of  the  portrait. 

‘  From  the  remotest  times  were  the  Germans  a  fantastical  nation. 

‘  In  the  middle  a^es  they  were  mystical ; — they  now  exist  only  in 
‘intellect.  In  all  a^es  have  they  manifested  an  exuberant  stren^^th 
‘and  fulness  of  mind,  which  has  p^ished  forth  from  within,  but  hits 
‘paid  little  attention  to  the  exteriyil.  In  practical  life,  tlie  Cier- 
‘  mans  have  ever  been  more  helpless  tlian  any  other  nation,  but 
‘more  at  home  in  the  w'orld  of  the  soul :  and  all  their  national  virtues 
‘and  \nces  may  be  traced  back  to  this  inwardnensy — tliis  musing 
^  and  contemplative  disposition.  This  it  is  which  has  made  us 
‘  par  fTveUenve  a  literary  people,  and  which  has  at  the  same  time 
‘  stamped  our  litenitiirc  with  a  peculiar  character.  The  writinjrs 
‘  of  other  nations  are  more  practical,  because  their  life  is  more 
‘  practical ;  those  of  our  owm  have  a  tincture  of  the  amper^naturnl^ 

‘  or  the  wmntnral — somethinji;’  ghostly  and  strange,  which  will 
‘  never  happen  in  the  actual  world; — and  this  because  we  liaveever 
‘  before  our  eyes  only  the  extravaj^ant  world  within.  We  are  more 
‘  fanciful  than  other  nations,  not  merely  because  our  huicy  trails- 
‘  ports  us  from  reality  into  a  region  of  prodigies,  but  because  W’e 

‘  take  our  dreams  to  be  true . Hut  it  is  our  intellect 

‘  whicli  takes  the  farthest  flights  into  the  ideal  azure;  and  we  arc 

*  consequently  everywhere  exclaimed  against  as  spcKmlatists  and 
‘  *iystem-makers.  Meantime,  how'ever,  we  can  realize  our  theories 
‘  now  here  but  in  our  literature.  Thus  we  give  to  the  world  of 

*  words  a  disproportionate  ascendancy  over  trie  world  of  real  life  ; 
‘  and  are  with  justice  called  book-worms  and  |>edants. 

‘  Meanwhile,  this  is  only  the  dark  side ;— with  respect  t4»  w  Inch, 
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‘  however,  we  would  hy  no  means  deceive  ourselves.  ()])posod 
‘  to  it,  this  thou^litful,  literary  spirit  has  its  li^ht  side,  which 
‘  is  less  trecpiently  estimated  hy  foreigners.  \\"e  strive  after 
<  a  universal  cultivation  of  intellect,  and  sacrifice  to  this  desire 
‘  (not  in  vain)  our  energies,  and  our  national  pride.  The 
‘  knowledii^e  we  obtain,  may  well  be  considered  more  beneficial  to 
‘  the  human  race  tlian  certain  ^reat  achievements,  falsely  so  ealh»d ; 

‘  anil  the  desire  of  Intniimj  from  foreit^ners,  may  be  allowed  to  do 
‘  us  more  honour  than  a  rirtorif  over  them.* 

VVl  die  contendinu:,  however,  that  the  prime  and  chanictoristic 
idements  of  the  (ierman  intellect  are  such  as  he  here  represents 
them,  he  also  contends  that  there  is  more  variety  in  the  comhina- 
tions  of  tliose  elements, — more  iNdiridualitff^  amon^  the  writers  of 
Clermany,  than  ainonu;  the  writers  of  any  other  nation.  What- 
1‘ver  may  be  thim^ht  of  this  opinion,  the  eloquence  and  force 
with  which  he  advocates  it  will  not  be  denied.  Ho  s<'ivs, 

‘  'rids  tliutKjhtJidnvss  of  the  C ierman  character  has  always  been 
‘  conjoined  with  a  i> real  ?Y/m7//  in  the  forms  and  products  of  iiitel- 
‘  led ;  our  mental  opulence  seems  ca]>able  of  disclosin|^itself  onlyin 
‘  proportion  as  it  is  bound  by  no  law.  In  our  nation,  more  than  in 
‘  any  other,  has  nature  exhibited  a)i  exhaustless  variety  of  distinctive 
‘intellects;  in  no  nation  are  there  s(»  many  dilTerent  systems, 

‘  tiistes,  tendencies,  and  talents,  or  such  varii‘ties  of  manner  and 
‘  of  style,  of  tldnkinii:  and  composinir,  ofspcakinjr  and  writing.  Men 
‘  see  at  once  that  these  intellects  have  never  been  subjected  to  one 
‘  law  or  mode  of  culture.  i'liey  have  ^rown  uj)  wild, —  here  and 
‘  there — varied  only  by  nature  and  education;  and  their  confluence 
‘  in  literature  ^ives  it  a  strantje  and  heteroireneous  ap]>earancc. 
‘Our  authors  speak  one  lan^ua^e  as  they  live  under  one  sky; 

‘  but  each  man  l)rinu:s  a  peculiar  accent  with  him.  Satvre\)X^ 
‘  vails,  however  stronvrly  the  discipline  of  particular  schools  would 
‘  fain  root  out  the  (so-cidU'd)  barbarism.  I  he  Oerman  possesses 
‘  little  social  flexibility,  yet  so  much  the  strouirer  is  his  iiulivT- 
‘  duality,  and  to  that  lie  will  ifive  free  expression,  even  to  wilful- 
‘  ness  ami  caricature.  Oenius  bursts  throu&^h  every  litirrier  that 
‘  would  oppose  it ;  and  even  amonijst  the  vulgar,  the  mother-wil 
‘  breaks  out.  \\’hen  one  contemplates  the  literature  of  other 
‘  nations,  one  observes  more  <»r  less  of  normdift/ — a  sort  of 
‘  h'rench  art  of  ^ardeniiiir;  it  is  the  Cierman  alone  which  is  forest- 
‘  like — a  field  overrun  with  wild  powth.  l^ach  intellect  is  a  flower, 
‘  distinct  in  form,  colour,  perfmne.’ 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  pass  a  inajufiiificent  hut  deserved  culo- 
^iuin  on  the  Cieriuiin  lan^^iiaii^e  ;  which,  he  justly  contends,  is  an 
instrument  of  thont^ht  in  exact  harmony  with  the  eharacter  of  the 
(ierman  mind.  In  its  compass,  flexibility,  and  variety ;  in  if^ 
|M)wer  of  combination, — of  readily  nccoinmmiatinjit  itself  to  the 
wants  of  every  writer,  iuid  of  furnishing  each  with  a  diction  Tno*< 
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precisely  adapted  to  liis  style  of  intellect,  lie  renreseiits  it  a»  the 
iinpressandretieetion  of  the  principal  cpialities  of  tlie  national  mind. 
Tliat  mind  luis  stamped  itself  on  the  lan^ruaii^e. — We  must  find 
riMim  for  one  parat^raph,  and  heartily  wish  we  could  find  room 
lor  more. 

-  'I'lie  Cierinan  lan^ua^e  is  the  perfect  expression  of  the  Cier- 
‘  man  character;  it  has  followed  the  Cierinan  intellect  in  all 
its  depths  and  in  its  widest  ran^e.  It  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  variety  of  intellectual  characU'r;  and  has  jrnuited  to 
each  writer  a  peculiar  A>/ie,  which  more  clearly  distinguishes 
liiin,  than  could  he  the  case  in  any  other  ^ 

jj;iiao;e  ^ains  hy  these  manifold  modes  of  usinir  it.  Its  various 
and  multiform  character  is  ptK?iiliar  to  it,  and  constitutes  its 
beauty.  A  field  of  Howers  is  nohler  than  a  plain  field  of  ^ntss;» 
iiid  it  is  precisely  the  fairest  countries  which  have  tho  richi»st 
cliaiiu^e  of  climate  and  temjierature.  All  attempts  to  impose  upon 
(ierman  authors  a  minnal  usa^e  in  lan^ua«e  have  signally  Hiited, 
iind  that  hecause  they  have  contradicted  nature.  Kach  author 
writes  as  he  may ;  each  can  siiy  of  himself  with  Giithe,  “  1  sing 
sings  the  bird  which  lives  u|)on  the  houghs.”  * 
riie  /Itinl  chapter  is  entitled  ‘  Schulgelehrsjunkeit.*  The 
meaning  generally  given  to  this  word,  in  ordinary  (ierman  and 
hnglish  dictionaries,  would  convey  hut  a  very  erroneous  or  at 
lH.*st  inadecpiate  notion  of  our  author’s  meaning.  In  tJie  above- 
meutioneil  w'orks,  the  reader  would  find  the  word  explained  as 
‘classical  learning,*  ‘school  learning;*  and  either  of  those  words 
wmiM  convey  to  the  n‘ader’s  mind  the  idea  of  a  jiarticular  specieH 
'»f  literature;  the  former  emhracing  the  learned  languages,  the 
UtUT  the  scholastic  sciences  and  philosophy  of  the  middle  tiges. 
hut  Menzel  doc's  not  mean  his  ohservations  to  apply  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  literature,  hut  to  illustrate  the  influenci*  which  tlie 
^'Jukd  spirit  exerts  on  every  hranch.  The  chapter  might  there- 
turohave  heeii  enUtle<l  ‘The  Sjiirit  of  the  Schools,*  or  ‘The  Inflti- 
‘‘uce  of  the  Svhoid  Spirit^  as  exerted  upon  Literature.*  While 
lully  ailmitting  the  advanmges  of  this  siiue  svhuol»fty*(em  in  all 
hut  t^specially  in  dark  and  barbarous  oiu^s,  he  fully  and 
liurly  points  out  the  evils  with  which  it  is  inevitably  con- 
necteiL  lie  does  this  in  a  most  masterly  and  philosophical  style. 
His  observations  on  this  subject  do  not  a]>plv  to  Ciermany  alone; 
the  y  convey  truth  etpially  important  to  all  nations;  and,  if  read 
in  the  right  s]>irit,  might  he  read  with  great  projit^  by  all  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

‘  If  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  historical  conditions  of  the 
‘  present  development  of  our  literature,  w^e  must  at  once  be 
‘Mruck  hy  the  fact,  that  all  literary  culture  was  originally  con- 
‘  nected  witli  the  church.  Indeed,  even  at  the  present  <lay, 
‘  literature  has  not  entirely  escaped  from  its  infliusuce.  The 
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“  olorical  raAte  pive  litenitiirc  tlio  form  of  a  teamed  guild ;  and 
‘  all  that  sclim)l-restraint,  which  is  visible  in  our  writiiiafs,  is  de- 
‘  rived  troin  this  source.  CoqM)rate  iiiterms  and  the  discipline 
*’  of  the  whools,  liave  |)erpetually  stain|u*d  on  each  succeeding 
‘ctMitury  an  impression  of  the  past;  althouL^h,  it  is  true,  tliat  im- 
‘  pressioii  has  in  each  hecome  fainter  and  fainter.  Its  conse- 
‘  qucnces  arc,  the  exclusiveness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  caste; 

‘  an  aristocratic  spirit  in  litcraturt*;  intolerance;  pedantic  attach- 
‘  inent  to  ancient  customs ;  the  learning  of  the  recluse ;  and 
‘  oblivion  of  nature.  Yet  has  the  system  its  fair  and  estimable 
‘  aspects  too.  So  lon*r  as  nil  literary  life  emanated  from  a  certain 
‘  caste  (once  that  of  ecclesiastics,  more  lately  that  of  scholars),  it 
‘  took  u])on  itself  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  of  the  spirit 
‘  corporate.  Even  now  the  interest  of  an  exclusive  order  obtrudes 
‘  itself,  in  a  hard  ossified  form,  on  literature ;  even  now  theolu^ 

‘  is  controlled  !)v  priests,  and  tlie  secuhir  sciences  maiui^ed  by 
‘  the  Faculties  in  a  purely  corjK.mte  fqiirit.  'Fhe  free  genius,' 

‘  the  vij^orous  nature  of  the  (ternmns  has,  it  is  true,  incessantly 
‘  struir^le<l  against  the  spirit  of  raste^  ever  since  the  revival  of  Ict- 
‘  ters;  and  we  may  observe  a  continued  warfare  on  the  part  of  original 
‘  ji^enius  against  the  schools — a  perpetual  renewal  of  that  most 

^  ancient  feud  between  the  priests  and  the  prophets .  The 

‘  element,  however,  which  has  been  cast  away  by  one  party  hii^ 

‘  always  been  cherished  and  cultivated  by  another,  and  by  inean;* 

*  of  this  almost  all  have  actpiired  their  rights.  Meanwhile,  as  in 
‘  |>olitics  so  in  literature,  the  spirit  of  the  old-accustomed 

*  dominion,  after  being  vanquished,  has  alw’aya  proceeded  to  work 

*  upon  the  conquerors  themselves.  T  he  negative  has  immediately 
^  shifted  round  to  the  fH)sifive.  T  he  prophets  have  once  more  be- 
‘  come  priests ;  have  t4iken  upon  themselves  the  prind^  of 
^  authority  and  legitimacy ;  under  new  forms  of  faith,  have  laid 
‘  claim  to  the  old  monopoly,  and  sought  to  n*-establish  it  against 
‘  all  innovation.  What  utis  vesterdav  heterodox,  is  to-dav  ortho- 
‘  dox ;  what  vesterdav  constituted  the  indimdunlity  of  one  great 
‘  man,  is  tevday  the  despotic  inanner  of  a  sclmol.  The  reason  of 
‘  this  phenomenon,  however,  must  be  sought,  not  only  in  the 
^  continued  intiuence  of  the  middle  ages,  but  also  in  the  character 
‘  of  the  people.  The  derman  burns  for  the  knowledge  of  truth, 

‘  and  he  really”  believes  that  he  knows  it.  It  is  the  very  same  en- 
‘  thusiasni  which  impels  him  l)oth  to  persist  ami  to  reform. 

‘  Much  gooil  is  umpiostionably  connected  with  the  coq>ortte 
‘  spirit.  T  he  fidelity  wdth  which  the  trejisures  of  tradition 
‘  are  preserved ;  the  dignity  with  which  authority  is  invested  ♦  | 

‘  the  enthusiasm  and  the  piety  with  which  we  honour  what  tf 
‘  sacred,  what  is  proved^  4)r  what  is  believed ;  all  those  virtues,  m 

*  short,  which  usmdly  accompany  the  love  of  antiquity,  nai^  he 

*  acknowledged  in  all  their  worth  tis  contrasted  with  the  fickl*- 
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‘  ness  of  many  innovators,  who  so  often  set  aside  all  moral  nutho* 

*  rity  and  liistorieal  tradition,  and  rejt'ct,  tojijotlier  with  the 
‘  ancient  school,  its  It^ss^nis  of  ancient  experience  also.  The  ilis- 
‘  ease,  however,  of  that  corporate  s]»irit  is,  the  principle  of  wo«- 
^  pn^rcssion — the  disposition  to  stiiid  still  where  there  should  l)e 
‘  perpetual  proi^ress ;  the  luirrow- minded  ness  which  imjiOHi's  limits 
‘  where  there  are  none.  Hence  necessiirily  results,  on  the  one 
‘  hand,  a  hierarchical  system,  tlie  restraints  of  caste^  pturty  spirit, 

‘  proselytism,  the  nerseciition  of  hen^tics,  and  iiepotLsin;  on  tJie 
‘  other,  a  cramped,  circumscribed  knowledge,  clothed  in  fonns 
‘  monstrously  prolix,  which  eternally  return  to  tlie  same  |M>int, 

‘  and  etermilly  itenite  tlie  siune  thing.  In  opfHisition  to  these 
‘  viies  of  the  anti(piated  coqiorate  spirit,  enters,  in  full  dignity, 
‘  the  (piickening  power  of  innovators,  who  liberate  know  ledge  from 
‘the  narrow'  limits  of  the  school,  character  itself  from  tlie  uniform 
‘  restraints  of  casfe^  and  for  this  purpose  strip  off  all  thtise  stiff 
‘  forms,  which  only  oppressvigorous,st*lf-inspiringnature ;  but  tlien 
*  it  must  be  admitted,  that  ns  mhiu  as  their  triumph  is  achieved, 
‘  they  themselves  fall  back  into  tlie  ancient  errors. 


‘  i'he  relations  which  all  the  sciences  Imre  to  religion,  intro- 


‘  (luci‘d  a  sort  of  priestly,  rantiiuj  tone  into  schelarship,  w  liich  is 
‘  still  retained  in  the  Facultii'S,  and  even  taints  every  other  de- 
‘  jiartment  of  learning.  Our  authors  are  but  too  apt  to  play  the 
‘  onicle,  to  eiuh'avour  to  spread  around  them  a  sort  of  ^  nimbus,’ 
‘iiid  to  mystify  their  readers,  as  the  clergy  do  the  laity  or  tlie 
‘school-master  his  scholars. 


*  ill  Kiiglaml  and  France  an  author  finds  himsidf  much  iu  the 
‘same  situation  iisan  orator  on  the  tribune,  and  givers  his  voU^  as 
‘  in  a  oonipany  of  men  who  arc  bis  eepuds,  and  as  well  educated 
^  as  himsi'Lf.  In  Germany  ho  is  given  to  jtrtavliy  and  play  the 

'riic  following  is  a  most  humorous  description  of  a  tliorougli 
German  student; — 

*Tlie  secluded,  monkish  life  of  scholars,  has  undoubtedly  pro* 
*  nioted  a  propensity  for  profound  meditation,  learned  subtleties, 
*and  extravagant  fantasies;  and  the  result  has  been  a  deficiency 
‘  in  practical  senses  and  an  incapacity  of  enjoying  life.  Even  now 
‘  the  majority  of  scholars  and  authors  live  in  their  Itooh-ikus^  like 
‘Troglodytes,  and  lose,  together  with  the  sight  of  nature,  ail  taste 
‘  for  it  and  all  power  of  enjoying  it.  Life  is  to  them  a  dream, 
*and  tJitir  life  is  hut  a  dream.  Whether  a  slater  lias  fallen  from 
‘a  roof,  or  Napoleon  from  his  throne,  they  alike  exclaim,  ‘So, 
‘  so ;  aye,  aye ;  ’  and  again  bury  tliemsclves  in  their  books.* 


*  ‘SU'ckt'n  die  Nase  wiedcr  in  die  Bucher.’  iiU'eiUy,  *  Thrust  their  aoect 
iau*  tircir  b<x>ks.’  * 
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olorical  raMe  pive  litenitiiro  the  fiirm  of  n  irarned  guihl ;  and 
‘  nil  that  scli(M»l-rcstraint,  wliich  is  visible  in  our  writing  is  de- 
‘  rived  iVoin  this  source.  Cor|M)nite  interests  and  the  discipline 
‘  of  the  whools,  have  perpetually  sUiinp(*d  on  each  succeeding 
‘ctMitury  an  impression  of  the  past;  althoutrli,  it  is  true,  that  im- 
‘  pression  has  in  each  hecome  fainter  and  fainter.  Its  conse- 
‘  qucnces  are,  the  exclusiveness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  cagtt; 

‘  an  aristocnitic  spirit  in  literaturt*;  intolerance;  pedantic  attach- 
‘  inent  to  ancient  customs ;  the  lenrninir  of  the  recluse ;  jumI 
‘  oblivion  of  nature.  Yet  has  the  system  its  fair  and  estimable  \ 

‘  aspects  too.  So  lonp^  ns  nil  literary  life  emanated  from  a  certain  i 

‘  castr  (once  that  of  ecclesiastics,  more  lately  that  of  scholars),  it 
‘  took  u])on  itself  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  of  the  sjurit 
‘  cor])orate.  Even  now  the  interest  of  an  exclusive  order  obtrudes 
‘  itself,  in  a  hard  ossified  form,  on  literature ;  even  now  theolo^ 

‘  is  controlled  !)y  ])riests,  and  the  secuhir  sciences  managed  ny 
‘  the  h'aculties  in  a  purely  corporate  s])irit.  The  free  ^^enium  * 
‘  the  viji^orous  nature  of  the  (terinans  has,  it  is  true,  incessantlv 
‘  strutrirltMl  au^ainst  the  spirit  of  caste^  ever  since  the  revival  of  let- 
‘  ters;  and  we  may  observe  a  continued  warfare  on  the  partof  original 
‘  «^enius  against  the  schools — a  perpetual  renewal  of  that  most 

‘  nncient  feud  between  the  priests  and  the  prophets .  The 

‘  element,  however,  which  has  been  cjust  away  by  one  party  hv 
‘  always  been  cherished  and  cultivated  by  another,  and  by  mean?< 

*  of  this  almost  all  have  accpiired  their  rights.  Meanwhile,  as  in 

*  politicos  so  in  literature,  the  spirit  of  the  old-accustomed 

*  dominion,  after  being  vanquished,  has  jilvi'ays  proceeded  to  work 
‘  upon  the  conquerors  themselves.  T  he  negative  has  immediately 
<  shifted  round  to  the  ifasitive,  T'he  prophets  have  once  more  be- 
‘  come  priests ;  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  principle  of 
‘  authority  and  legitimacy ;  under  new  forms  of  faith,  have  laid 
‘  claim  to  the  old  monoj)oly,  and  sought  to  re-establish  it  against 
‘  all  innovation.  What  was  vesterdav  heterodox,  is  to-day  ortho* 

‘  dox ;  what  yesterday  constituted  the  indirnduality  of  one  great 
‘  man,  is  to-day  the  despotic  mamirr  of  a  sclmol.  The  reason  of 
‘  this  phenomenon,  lunvevcr,  must  he  sought,  not  oidy  in  the 
^  continued  infiiience  of  the  middle  ages,  hut  also  in  the  charactef 
‘  of  the  people.  The  (lermaii  burns  for  the  knowledge  of  truth, 

‘  and  he  really  believes  that  he  knows  it.  It  is  the  very  same  en- 
‘  thiisiasm  which  imj^els  him  l>oth  to  persist  an<l  to  reform, 

‘  Much  goful  is  uiupiestionahly  connected  with  the  coq>ortte 

*  spirit.  Tlie  fidelity  with  which  the  trejisures  of  tradition 
‘are  preserved;  the  dignity  with  which  authority  is  invested; 

‘  the  enthusiasm  and  the  piety  with  which  we  honour  what  w 
‘  sacred^  what  is  proved.^  or  what  is  Miered ;  all  those  virtues,  m 
‘  short,  which  usually  accoinjiany  the  love  of  antitpiity,  mi^  he 
‘  acknowledged  in  all  their  worth  as  contrasted  with  the  fickle- 
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‘  iiejis  of  many  innovators,  wlm  so  ofton  set  aside  all  moral  autho- 

*  rity  and  historical  tradition,  and  rejc'ct,  together  with  the 
‘  ancient  scliool,  its  lessons  of  ancient  experience  also.  The  dis- 
‘  ease,  however,  of  that  corporate  spirit  is,  tlie  principle  of  non* 

‘  progression — the  <lis))osition  to  stind  still  where  there  should  Ik* 

*  perpetual  prou^ress ;  the  luirrow-inindediiess  which  iiu|H)m^H  limits 
‘  where  there  are  none.  Hence  nec*essiirily  results,  on  the  one 

*  hand,  a  hierarchical  system,  tlie  restraints  of  caste^  piurty  spirit, 

‘  pr(»selytisin,  the  persecution  of  Iwretics,  and  nepoUsin ;  on  the 
‘other,  a  cramped,  circumscribed  knowledge,  clothed  in  fonns 
‘  monstrously  prolix,  which  etenmlly  return  to  the  same  |H)int, 

‘  and  eternally  itenite  tlie  siune  thiii£r.  In  op|K)sition  to  these 
‘  vices  of  the  antiquated  coqiorate  spirit,  enters,  in  full  dignity, 

‘  the  quickening  powder  of  innovators,  who  liberate  know’ledji;e  from 
‘the  narrow’  limits  of  the  school,  character  itself  from  the  uniform 
‘  restraints  of  caste^  and  for  this  purpose  strip  off  all  those  stiff 
‘  forms,  which  only  oppress  vijyrorous,stdf*inspirin}^imture;  buttlieii 
‘  it  must  he  admitted,  that  as  scmui  as  their  triumph  is  achieved, 

‘  they  themselves  fall  hack  into  tlie  ancient  errors. 

‘  'I'lie  relations  which  all  the  sciences  Imre  to  religion,  intro* 

‘  <hiced  a  sort  of  priestly,  cantiiuj  tone  into  schtdarship,  w  hich  is 
‘  still  retained  in  the  Faculties,  and  even  taints  every  other  de- 
‘  jvartment  of  learninj^.  Our  authors  are  but  too  apt  to  play  the 
‘  onicle,  to  endeavour  to  spread  around  them  a  sort  of  ‘  nimhiis,’ 
‘and  to  mystify  their  readers,  as  the  clerj^y  do  the  .hiity  or  tlie 
^school-master  his  scholars. 

‘  in  Eiij^laml  and  France  an  author  finds  himstdf  much  in  the 
^saine  situation  :isan  orator  on  the  tribune,  and  ^ives  hU  voU^  as 
^  in  a  company  of  men  w  ho  arc  his  eqiuds,  and  as  well  educated 
^  as  himself.  In  Germany  he  is  given  to  prtac/iy  and  play  the 

*  schttol.-masUr. 

The  following  is  a  most  humorous  description  of  a  tliorough 
German  student: — 

*The  secluded,  monkish  life  of  scholars,  has  undoubtedly  pro- 

*  moled  a  propensity  for  profound  meditation,  learned  subtletiesi 
*and  extravagant  fantasies;  and  the  result  lias  been  a  deficiency 
‘  in  pravtical  sense^  and  an  incapacity  of  enjoying  life.  Even  now 
‘  tlie  majority  of  scholars  and  authors  live  in  their  i)ook*dens,  like 
‘  Troglodytes,  and  lose,  together  with  the  sight  of  nature,  all  taste 
‘  for  it  and  all  power  of  enjoying  it.  Life  is  to  them  a  dream, 
‘and  tJitir  life  is  but  a  dream.  Whether  a  slater  lias  fallen  from 
‘a  roof,  or  Napoleon  from  his  throne,  they  alike  exclaim,  ‘So, 
‘  so ;  aye,  aye ;  *  and  again  bury  tlicmsclves  in  their  books.* 


*  ‘.Su‘ckt*n  die  Nasc  wieder  in  die  tiueber.'  LitcciUy,  ‘Tknifit  their  aotet 
•bUj  tiieir  boitks.'  * 
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*  l^iit  iVuits  which  have  been  kept  in  a  damp  cellar  soon  In^comc 
‘  iiioiihly;  and  in  like  manner  are  the  fruits  of  intellect  aOected  by 
‘  the  learned  atmosphere  of  the  study.  Tlie  parent  communicates  to 

*  his  intellectual  oH'sprinjr,  not  only  his  mental,  hut  also  his  phygi. 
‘  cal  diseases.  We  may  trace  in  books  not  merely  the  inseusibility 
‘  the  heartlessness,  the  hypochondriasis,  but  even  the  gout,  the 
‘  jaundice,  nay,  nune,  the  deformity  of  their  author.  * 

Nor  are  the  remarks  w  hich  are  made  on  the  rc.s'////a  of  such  a 
pursuit  of  literature,  less  worthy  of  notice. 

‘  The  scholastic  spirit  has  introduced  Ivnrnvil  pedantrif,  Imtnf. 

*  (bate,  healthful  contemplation  has  given  place  to  hypochondriacal 
‘  musings.  Instead  of  boiTowing  from  nature,  we  compile  books 
‘out  of  books.  We  no  longer  exhibit  things  in  their  simplicity, 
‘  b\it  must  display,  together  with  them,  the  treasures  of  our  Aaoir. 
‘  Itihje.  We  forget  the  original  aim  of  science,  and  substi- 
‘  tute  what  is  merely  the  means  for  the  end.  In  our  leamed 

*  apfHiratus,  we  forget  the  rfnu/ts.  We  seldom  see  a  theoloirian 

*  or  a  jurist;  we  see  only  tlieological  and  juridical  phihlopiMn, 

‘  All  historical  know  ledge  is  rendered  nnprolitahle  hy  philologico- 
‘  critical  learning.  We  impiiix*  not  about  the  row/cw/s,  but  nierely 
‘  about  lhe.v//<//.  We  do  not  measure  the  but  theorerwrory 

‘  of  a  citation.  We  exhibit  a  sort  of  childish  exultation  if  we  haye 
‘  diplomatically  ]>rovod  that  this  or  that  decision  has  been  actually 
‘  delivered,  w  ithont  troubling  ourselves  to  imjuire  whether  it  is  in 
‘  conformity  with  truths  or,  geiu'rally,  w  hether  it  is  of  any  conse- 

*  (juence.  With  unspeakable  industry  we  amass  information,  Iroin 
‘  w  Inch  it  reipnres  just  as  much  trouble  to  extract  the  little  which 
‘  is  worth  remembering.  NW  w  aste  the  toil  of  a  year  in 

‘  out  the  true  re  ading  of  some  old  poet,  who  in  many  cases  had 
‘  bi  tter  have  biH}n  silent  altogether.  Even  our  moilern  poetry  is 
‘  crushed  under  the  load  of  eriulition.  The  language  of  natural 

*  fet'iing  and  of  living  thought,  is  but  too  often  repressed  by 
‘  learned  relleclions,  allusions,  and  citations;  and  tliere  is  no  branch 

*  of  literatvire  on  w Inch  vhmt-iiarnhuj  has  not  cxerteil  a  |>rejudh 
‘cial  influence. 

‘  In  schoohlcarning,  strictly  called  (1  mean  in  what  are  de- 
‘  signated  the  ‘  Hroil-Collegia'),  a  certain  mechanical  system  pre- 

*  vails,  vulgo  ‘  Schlendrian,’  which  moves  on  in  the  old  tracks,  ah- 
‘  solutely  without  life  or  soul.  Universities  are  become  the  mana- 

*  factories  of  h(X)ks  and  authors.  We  never  depart  from  certain 

*  formula.'  of  the  schools,  and  each  succeeding  generation  implicitly 
‘  follows  them.  Original  truth,  however,  is  darkened  hy  the  im- 
‘  measurable  commentary.  The  very  point  on  which  properly  the 
‘  w  hole  deptmds,  vanishes  at  last  under  the  load  of  citations  which 
‘  should  prove  it.  Life  escapes  under  the  knife  of  the  anatomiat* 
‘  'Fbe  weightiest  subject  l>ecomes  tedious ;  the  worthiest,  triviai 
‘  The  mind  w  ill  not  suffer  itself  to  he  tied  dow  n  to  a  mere  skelcloo, 
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‘and  nature  rcsistlessly  forces  its  way  through  the  paragraphs 
<  \ihich  venture  to  imprison  it. 

‘  Polemics  are  the  instrument  for  stirring  up  this  mouldering* 

‘  bog  of  learning,  while  mephitic  vapours  spread  themselves 
‘around.  Nowhere  is  the  uunaturalnesg  of  recluse  scholars 
‘  shown  more  surprisingly  than  in  their  polemical  writings.  Here 
‘that  good  old  proverb  is  verified,  ‘The  more  learned,  the  more 
‘in  the  wrong.*  Now,  they  are  so  superabundantly  wise,  that  a 
‘  healthy  understanding  finds  it  difficult  to  follow  the  labyrinthine* 

'  windings  of  their  logic  ;  and  now,  so  ignorant  in  the  most  ordi> 
‘nary  matters,  that  a  peasant  might  instruct  them.  Now,  they 
‘  are  so  nice  with  their  attic  jokes  and  learned  allusions,  (which 
‘  would  redound  to  the  honour  of  an  Alexandrian  librarian,)  that 
‘an  honest  German  is  stultified  with  them; — now,  they  resort  to 
‘  the  most  arrant  tricks  or  the  grossest  invectives — such  as  even 
‘the  vulgar  would  be  ashamed  of. 

‘  Kven  the  corruptions  of  the  (German  language  are  in  a  great 
‘  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  scholastics.  That  with  foreign  con- 
‘  ceptions  they  should  adopt  a  foreign  terminology,  was  natural ; 
‘but  in  their  passion  for  learned  distinction,  they  affected  a  sort 
‘  of  sarntl  umnttUhfihility  for  the  purpose  of  making  themselves 
‘  more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  laity,  or  else  because  they 
‘  were  too  lazy  or  too  little  necessitated  to  sacrifice  any  thing  for 
*  popularity.  The  Facuity-nien  can  express  themselves  in  a  man- 
‘lier  so  exquisitely  German,  that  no  uninitiated  person  can  under- 
‘ stand  them;  nay,  in  many  cases,  even  philosophers  cannot  under- 
'  stand  themselves.’ 

After  some  exceedingly  eloquent  observations  on  the  advantages 
’^uretl  by  the  schools  during  the  dark  ages,  as  centres  of  li^t, 
and  recepUicles  of  such  knowledge  and  science  as  still  remained 
in  the  world,  he  breaks  out  into  the  following  noble  reflections ; 

‘  Fhis  may  be  considered  the  luminous  side  of  the  school 
‘  learning ;  but  then  did  the  light  ever  emanate  from  the  schools  ? 

‘  rather,  did  it  not  shine  into  them  from  without?  Were  not  free- 
‘  born  spirits  {perpetually  obliged  to  purify  the  schools  afresh,  and  to 
‘  purge  them  from  thick  darkness,  from  accumulated  filth  ?  Were 
‘  the  great  men  who  gave  the  impulse  to  their  age,  who  originated 
‘  a  new^  order  of  things,  or  created  new  modes  of  thought, — were 
‘Abelard,  Huss,  Luther,  Thomasius,  Lessing,  originally  men  of 
‘  die  schools  ?  rather  did  they  not  wrestle  againni  the  schools  ? 

*  Has  it  not  always  been  an  evil  adherent  to  the  schools  that  it  has 
‘  s^rificed  the  spirit  to  the  letter,  exchanged  freedom  for  bundle, 
‘  light  for  darkness,  till  some  new  teachers  from  withtmi^ — from 
‘  the  people^ — endowed  with  great  natural  gifts,  put  an  end  to 
‘  this  confusion  for  a  short  time,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  new 
‘  schools,  which  were  themselves  destined  to  degenerate  in  the 
‘  same  manner  ? 
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*  And  is  not  this  tendency. to  degenerate  necessarily  inTolvcd  in 

*  the  very  essence  of  the  school-system  ?  The  love  of  scholars  for 
‘  their  master  is  sure  to  be  carried  to  excess;  we  swear  by  tlic 
‘  verba  maghtri.  The  w’ord  which  in  the  master’s  moutli  was 
^  still  flexible,  becomes  fixed  and  immoveable  in  the  mouth  of  the 
‘  scholar.  The  spirit  which  was  free  in  the  master,  is  circum- 

*  scribed  in  the  scholar.  The  zeal  which  was  noble  in  the  master, 

*  in  the  scholar  degenerates  into  dogmatism  and  the  spirit  of 

*  persecution.* 

The  actual  influence  of  the  school  spirit  in  the  present  Univer¬ 
sity-system  of  Germany  is  thus  described,  and  alas !  there  is  but 
too  much  truth  in  the  representations  it  gives  of  the  servile  and 
ignominious  dependence  of  literature  on  political  power.  The 
universities  are  the  creatures  and  minions  of  the  state. 

‘  Where  a  school  once  exists,  it  forms  to  itself  an  external  in- 
‘  terest, — its  secular  advantage, — or  it  serves  a  foreign  one.  Thus 
‘  the  ancient  scholasticism  served  popes,  and  the  modern  serves 

*  kings.  Each  school  is  servile  in  the  proportion  in  which  its  ad- 
‘  herents  are  called  to  worldly  advantages  and  honours.  Thedex- 
‘  terous  become  time-servers ;  their  sophistry  disguises  truth;  and 
‘  when  once  power  is  on  their  side,  no  one  can  contradict  them. 

‘  The  band  is  made  up  of  blockheads  and  scholarly  under-strap- 
‘  pers,  w  ho  conjoin  w  ith  their  support  of  falsehood  a  sort  of  en- 
‘  thusiasm,  inasmuch  as  they  are  really  inspired — for  that  which 

*  brings  them  both  honour  and  bread. 

‘  This  is  repeated  in  all  ages  under  different  forms ;  formerly 
‘  the  school  learning  was  a  department  of  the  church,  anditiie 
^professors  had  spiritual  titles;  now  it  is  a  department!  of  the 
‘  state,  and  the  professors  have  court  titles.  On  that  account  it 
‘  might  even  be  prophesied  that  our  politically  servile  school- 
‘  learning  will  advance,  step  by  step,  to  a  still  dee})er  and 
‘  deeper  degeneracy,  just  as  formerly  the  hierarchically  servile 
‘  scholasticism  descended  by  the  same  swift  path. — Such  is  the  cou- 

*  seejuence  w  henever  power  succeeds  in  enslaving  intellect.’ 

The  fourth  chapter  is  entitled,  ‘The  Influence  of  Foreign  Litera¬ 
ture,’  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  work,  fbe 
extravagant  lengths  to  which  the  Germans  carry  their  admiration 
of  every  species  of  foreign  literature,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  translate  and  imitate  it,  are  hardly  conceivable  to  those  who 
have  never  paid  attention  to  the  subject.  For  example,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  almost  every  English  poet  and  novelist  who  has  Ute 
slightest  pretensions  to  reputation,  have  been  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man,  while  those  of  our  most  celebrated  writers  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  several  limes  over.  This  honour  has  even  been  extended  to 
some  of  the  occasional  papers  in  our  magazines.  Menzel  l^g»n« 
this  chapter  by  the  follow  ing  remarks  on  this  strong  .propensity  for 
imitation ;  t  i  i.  * 
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‘The  well-known  propensity  for  imitation,  by  which  the  (Jer- 
raans  are  characterized,  especially  prevails  in  their  literature.  To 
‘  stutter  and  hobble  after  ioreigners  is  at  once  their  delight  and 
‘shame.  For  more  titan  a  thousand  years  have  men  disputed 
‘  about  this  peculiarity  of  our  national  character,  just  as  they 
‘  would  about  some  propensity  of  the  heart  which  morality  appears 
‘  to  forbid,  l^^ven  in  the  earliest  times  there  were  in  (Germany 
‘  two  parties,  the  Imitators  and  the  Purists.  Despicable  indeed 
‘  are  the  apes  who  are  in  j>erpetual  chase  of  foreign  gew-gaws  ; 

‘  despicable,  indeed,  the  degenerate  men  who  are  ashamed  that 
‘  they  are  Germans.  The  prejudice  that  the  German  character  is  so 
*  bearish  and  rustic,  as  absolutely  to  retjuire  a  foreign  dancing- 
‘  master,  could  bo  originated  or  maintained  only  by  those  who 
‘  were  themselves  of  a  true  plebeian  stamp.  Ecpially  ridiculous, 

‘  however,  are  the  fools  who  would  clear  the  tme  (jernmn  character 
‘  from  all  foreign  tincture ;  who  would  enclose  Germany  by  a 
‘sort  of  moral  preventive  system;  nay,  command  the  sun  itself  to 
‘  shine — only  upon  Germany. 

‘  Mental  culture  is  like  the  light,  restricted  to  no  particular 
‘  people ;  its  beneficent  influence  is  spread  in  all  directions  over 
‘the  earth’s  surface,  whatever  the  modifications  of  climate.  No- 
‘  where  are  there  limits  which  it  cannot  pass.  Commerce  binds 
‘together  all  countries,  and  diffuses  the  peculiar  products  of  each; 

‘  literature  should,  in  like  manner,  spread  abroad  the  intellectual 
‘  treasures  of  nations.  Each  land  should  receive  from  every  other 
‘what  is  agreeable  to  its  nature,  and  promotes  its  prosperity;  and, 

‘  in  the  same  manner,  may  there  be  transplanted  into  the  spirit  of 
‘a nation  what  harmonizes  with  its  character  and  more  nobly  deve- 
‘  lopes  it. 

‘  If  there  are  many  things  which  only  one  nation  can  possess, 

‘  and  from  which  it  receives  its  peculiar  character,  there  are  many 
‘  blessings  of  a  higher  order  that  exclusively  belong  to  none,  but 
‘  are  the  property  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  phenomenon  of 
‘Christianity  alone  rebukes  the  zeal  of  the  Purists.  In  orderef- 
‘  Iktually  to  purify  ourselves  from  all  foreign  influence,  we  must 
'  reverse  all  history ;  since  our  whole  modern  culture  rests  on  the 
‘romantic  basis  of  the  middle  ages.  If  w'e  would  disrobe  our- 
‘  selves  of  every  thing  which  we  have  received  from  foreigners, 

‘  we  must  run  naked  in  the  woods  again.  Apart,  however, 

‘  from  the  necessary  interchange  of  knowledge  between  nation  and 
‘  nation,  which  is  founded  in  nature,  and  is  as  ancient  as  history, 

‘  we  (iermans  are  especially  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary 
‘  predilection  for  what  is  foreign  and  a  rare  aptitude  for  imitation'; 
*  *nd  we  are,  in  consequence,  often  led  into  extravagancies 
‘  and  an  unnatural  forgetfulness  of  our  own  worth.* 
fhe  following  is  his  mode  of  accounting  for  this  propensity. 

I  *  1  he  deepest  fountain  of  this  inclination  for  what  is  foreign  is  the 
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‘  humanity  of  German  character ;  we  arc  lliorouph  Cosmopoli- 

*  tans ;  our  nationality  consists  in  our  wishing  to  have  none,  but 

*  to  stamp  upon  ourselves,  in  opposition  to  all  national  peculiar!- 
‘  ties,  a  certain  form  of  humanity  which  shall  be  universally  cur- 
‘  rent.  Wc  feel  a  }>erpetual  desire  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a  philo- 

*  sophical  normal-people.  We  would  appropriate  to  ourselves  tlie 
‘  culture  of  all  nations,  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  human  intellect. 

*  This  bias  of  our  nature  is  stronger  than  our  national  pride;  so 
‘  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  even  seek  our  national  pride  in  It. 

*  Other  nations  wouKl  fain  be  a  normal-people  too ;  and,  indeed, 
‘  without  this  persuasion,  there  would  be  no  national  pride;  hut  then 
‘  they  would  by  no  means  renounce  themselves:  they  seek  only  to 

*  impress  their  own  image  upon  other  nations.  Other  j)eople  as 
‘  well  as  ourselves  prize  what  is  foreign  ;  but  they  do  not  throw 
‘  themselves  aw  ay  in  exchange  for  it. — Yet  this  self-renunc'atipn 
‘  has  its  good  aspect,  and  its  natural  foundation.  True  love  always 

*  implies  a  strong  principle  of  self-denial.  To  a  passion  for  what 
‘  is  foreign,  to  that  passion  in  which  all  cultivation  originates, 
‘  nothing  is  more  hostile  than  egotism ;  to  true  culture  nothinp 
‘  more  friendly  than  national  vanity.  A  certain  self-surrender  is 
‘  necessary,  if  wc  would  be  fully  susceptible  of  foreign  impressions. 
‘  I  f  wc  investigate  the  obstacles  which  have  arrested  the  progress 

*  of  improvement  among  so  many  nations,  w  e  shall  find  that  it  is  to 
‘  Ik'  attributed  less  to  their  barbarism,  than  to  their  self-coin- 
‘  placency,  and  to  tlie  prejudices  of  their  national  pride,  llie 
‘  noblest  nations  have  been  always  the  most  tolerant ;  and  tlic 
‘  basest,  the  most  vain. 

‘  Meantime,  it  is  not  merely  the  philosophical  complexion  of 
‘  our  character,  our  plasticity,  our  thirst  for  knowledge,  our 
‘  instinct  for  development,  and  our  striving  after  the which 
‘  make  us  love  what  is  foreign,  but  the  poetic  complexion  of  our 
‘  character,— a  romantic  bias.  A  poetical  illusion,  embellishing all 
‘  that  it  touches,  hovers  over  every  thing  foreign,  and  takes  our 
‘  fancy  captive.  What  is  foreign,  merely  as  suchy  aw’akens  a  ro- 

*  mantic  voice  within  us,  even  when  it  is  inferior  to  what  we  have 

*  long  possessed  ourselves.  It  is  thus  that  we  take  from  forcigu- 
‘  ers  so  much  that  in  no  way  promotes  our  further  advancement; 
‘  the  imagination  corrupts  a  propensity,  which  the  understanding 
‘  must  approve  so  long  as  it  duly  moderates  it.  When  once  the 
‘  imagination  carries  this  propensity  to  excess,  w’e  fall  into  two 
‘  errors  at  the  same  time  ;  a  blind  surrender  to  every  foreign  influ* 
‘  ence,  and  an  ecpially  blind  denial  of  our  own  worth.  P^' 
‘  sess  the  poetical  faculty  of  self-mystification,  of  metamorphosing 
‘  ourselves,  as  it  were,  into  dramatic  personages,  and  ahandoninc 
‘  ourselves  to  a  foreign  illusion.  Many  of  our  scholars  think  them* 
.*  selves  so  completely  into  (iret'ks,  many  of  our  romanticists 

‘  so  deeply  imbued  w  ith  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  mnny  ofouf 
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*  poliucians  are  so  exclusively  occupied  with  France,  and  many  of 

*  our  theologians  with  the  Bible,  that  they  appear  to  know  nothing 
«  of  wliat  is  passing  around  them.  This  state  of  mind  has  some 
‘  resemblance  to  madness,  and  to  madness  it  often  leads.  Those 

*  who  are  thus  possessed,  are  aided  by  the  singular  plasticity  of 
‘  (ierman  thought  and  language.  They  know  excellently  well  how 
‘  to  counterfeit  the  peculiarities  of  a  foreign  language,  and  thus 
‘  drive  out  the  true  spirit  of  the  German  tongue  for  the  purpose  of 
‘  introducing  foreign  idols.  They  jeer  at  all  who  will  not  imitate 
‘  their  example,  and  are  angry  if  now  and  then  nature  will  not 

*  comply  with  art. — Similar  extremes,  however,  obliterate  the 
‘  traces  of  one  another.  If  there  were  only  one  nation  in  the  world 

*  beside  ourselves,  we  should  probably  so  study  ourselves  into 
‘  their  character,  that  there  would  be  nothing  of  ourselves  left ; 

*  but  as  there  arc  many^  and  we  imitate  them  all  in  turn,  and  as, 

‘  moreover,  these  nations  are  opposed  to  one  another,  the  equili- 

*  brium  is  constantly  restored . 

‘  Like  foolish  children,  however,  we  break  the  play-thing,  or 
‘  throw  the  lesson-book  into  the  corner,  when  we  are  no  longer 
‘  pleased  with,  or  no  longer  want  them.  None  are  so  sla- 
‘vishly  devoted,  and  none  so  ungrateful  as  ourselves.  None 
‘know  how  to  renounce  their  own  worth  so  thoroughly,  and 
*noiic  so  w'antonly  impute  to  their  neighbours  the  faults  which 
‘are  their  own.  Fifty  years  ago,  we  regarded  the  French 
‘as  a  sort  of  demi-gods;  twenty  years  ago,  we  thought  them 
‘  demi-devils.  We  were  brutal  enough  to  cringe  to  them,  and 
‘subsequently  still  more  brutal,  to  despise  them.  In  place  of  the 
‘blockheads,  who  provided  French  nurses  for  their  sucking  babes; 

‘  nay,  French  lodgings  for  the  mothers,  ap{)eared  another  kind  of 
‘blockheads,  who,  with  barbarian  violence  trampled  under  foot 
‘  the  noble  flow  ers  of  the  French  social  chiuracter.  German  poli- 
‘  ticians  put  on  an  edifying  air,  and  preached  against  the  Gallic 
‘  Anti-Christ,  while  one  or  another  simple  historian  endeavoured 
‘to  deceive  themselves  and  others  into  the  belief  that  the  French 
‘were  descended  from  an  ignoble  Asiatic  stock,  and  did  not  de¬ 
serve  the  honour  of  being  called  Europeans.  With  like  bar- 
‘  barity  each  of  our  parlies  reproached  the  rest  with  their  idolatry. 

*  The  Classical  school  inveighed  against  the  Oriental  and  that  of 
‘ilje  Middle  Ages;  while  the  disciple  of  the  latter  still  devoutly 
^crossed  himself  sometimes  for  fear  of  the — old  heathen!* 

Now  comes  his  account  of  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of 
translation  is  carried. 

*  It  was  natural  that  our  predilection  for  foreign  literature 

*  should  next  exhibit  itself  in  translations.  It  is  well  known  that 

*  in  (iermany  the  quantity  of  this  species  of  literature  is  prodigious; 

*  it  is  throw  n  off,  as  it  were,  by  machinery.  Where  foreigners  con- 

*  tent  themselves  w'ith  a  slovenly  translation  of  one  out  of  some 
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‘  thirty  works  of  nny  ilistinj^uished  (icrman  author,  wo  transUto  Ok* 

*  fthole  ivrilinps  of  every  Knglish  or  French  author,  who  possesses 

*  any  considorahlc  reputation,  two  or  three  times  over,  Nav,  we  do 

*  them  the  honour  of  pennittiiig  our  own  manufactures  to  go  to  press 

*  under  their  name,  as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Walter 
‘  Scott  !*  I’ncpiestionahly  the  fame  and  the  advantage  arcl>o(hon 

*  our  side.  If  we  want  maiiy  of  the  virtues  of  foreigners,  wc  at  least 
'  do  not  participate  in  that  aristocratic  narrow-mindedness  which 

*  shrugs  its  shoulders  in  contenteil  ignorance  at  every  thing  fo- 
‘  reign.  U  di>es  us  honour  to  l>e  acquainted  w  ith  illustrious  Rri- 

*  tons ;  it  can  do  thefn  no  honour  to  know’  nothing  of  illustrious 

*  (iermans.* 

I'he  following  ol>ser%’ation8,  on  the  mode  in  w  Inch  alone  foreign 
evi'cllence  can  Ih'  successfully  imitated, — that  is,  with  o  rfferenn 
to  the  national  p'culiarities  and  character  of  the  |>eople  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  transplant  it,-  -are  exceedingly  just  and  Ivautiful. 

*  Imitotions  are  the  itu'vitahle  consequence  of  a  perception  of 
‘  foreign  excellence,  ^^’hy  should  we  not  imitate  w  hat  is  useful, 

‘  or  beautiful,  or  uohle? — Uttt  then  we  generally  commit  the  error 

*  of  iinit.ating  Jot  ms  instead  of  thinas.  We  should  eirdeavour  to 
'  attain  as  harmonious  and  universal  a  culture  as  did  the  Greeks, 

‘  hut  then  it  should  l>e  in  the  spirit  of  our  age  and  after  our  own 

*  manner,  as  theirs  was  in  the  spirit  of  their  ow  n  age  and  in  their 
‘  own  manner.  We  make  ourselves  merely  ridienions  w  hen  wr 

*  counterfeit  the  (Grecian  forms,  w  ithout  the  life  and  spirit  which 

*  protluced  them. — \Vo  should  endeavour  to  euUivate  the  samr 
‘  stvial  refinement  as  the  V'rench ;  hut  then,  as  is  the  case  witf 
‘  them,  it  should  Iv  w  ith  reference  to  our  own  |>ecnliarities. 

‘arc  hut  a]vs  when  we  clumsily  nftcct  f'rench  and 

‘  flourislK*s.  c  shouhl  aspire  to  freedom,  manliness  of  thought 
‘  and  action,  like  the  Knglish  and  Americans,  hut  not  expect 

*  prosperity  hy  aping  their  outward  forms.  W  e  should  renew  in 
'  ourselves  the  ability  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  hut 
‘  not  cnml>erson>ely  ntfK't  ancient  dress  and  phraseology. 

*  FiftmtoJ  imitations  resemble  fashions,  and  have  the  same  fate. 
‘  h'or  a  short  time  they  prevail  exclusively,  and  he  who  does  not 
‘  comply  w  ith  them  is  called  an  odd-fellow.  A  little  after,  and  tlif} 

*  api^ar  altogether  ridiculous.  A  taste  for  what  was  (Treciin 

*  was  once  nil  the  vogue,  even  in  Rome;  hut  w’ho  would  hesitatf 

*  to  prize  infinitely  higher  the  strength  and  seriousness  of  the 

*  Roman  character,  as  exemplified  in  their  own  intelleetual  pm* 

*  duetions.  than  the  atVeeUUion  of  Attic  refinement  in  their  Greek 


•  A  humorous  allusion  to  the  talc  called  ‘  Walladmor,'  produced  bv  thu 
ready  wit  and  pen  of  srrmr  Orrman  author,  as  another  new  novel  of  ^^*l*J* 
Scott’s.  It  was  at  a  liim'  when  one  of  the  Wavcric}  Series  was  impatienu) 
expected  at  lieipak\ 
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‘imitations  ?  The  French  tragedies  on  the  classical  model,  have 
‘  louff  since  appeared  to  ns  truly  rowte,  and  yet,  however  we  may 
‘  pride  ourselves  on  a  greater  aptitude  for  imitation,  the  copies  of 
‘  Voss,  wliich  are  acknowledged  to  be  masterly,  are  not  a  whit 
‘  loss  ridiculous.  ^ 

‘  The  experience  we  have  had  of  so  many  fluctuating  fishions, 

‘  which  per j>eiually  contradict  and  destroy  one  another,  apj^ears. 
‘not  unattemled  by  some  good  consequences.  We  have  been 
‘  under  the  dominion  of  so  many  parties  that  we  are  beginning  to 
‘  attempt  an  adjustment.  After  having  studied  all  civilized  nations,  ‘ 
‘  one  after  another,  after  having  admired  and  imitated  Homans, 
‘lirecks,  French.  English,  Italians,  Spanish,  we  have  now,  for  a 
‘  moment,  returned  home  again,  and  are  bethitikhig  ourseti^s.  Wo 
‘  observe,  that  from  our  first  acquaintance  with  a  foreign  nation, 
‘we  have  always  rashly  passed  on  to  an  excessive  admiration  and  an 
‘absolutely  slavish  imitation  of  tliem;  that  we  have  then  soon  be- 
‘come  weary  of  this  extreme;  upon  which  a  fresh  interval  of 
‘quiet  thought  has  exhibited  to  our  view  and  enabled  us  to  ap- 
‘  propriate  l/tat  in  such  foreign  nations  which  is  mirthij  of  imita- 
‘tion,  and  w  hich  we  are  cnpalfle  of  imitating.  We  gradually  dia- 
‘linguish  hctw'een  the  glorious  power  of  transporting  ourselves 
‘into  the  s]>irit  of  other  ages  and  nations — the  poetical  faculty  of 
‘subjecting  ourselves  to  a  foreign  illusion-  -and  practically  apinej 
‘what  is  foreign.  In  the  one,  all  incongruities  are  harmoni'mi ; 
‘in  the  other,  tliey  are  all  opposed.  Fancy  may  one  moment 
‘transp<)rt  us  to  Greece;  in  another  to  London,  and  yet  we  our- 
‘  selves  remain  all  the  while  in  Germany.* 

Hut  it  is  lime  to  stop  for  the  present  We  must,  however, 
fiikl  room  for  the  following  paragraph,  and  our  readers  will  agree 
with  Us  that  it  is  most  felicitously  characteristic  of  the  writer. 

‘  (ierman  literature  is  like  a  mad-house,  in  which  some  hun- 
‘dred  fools  arc  aping  the  costume  and  manners,  tlie  language  and 
'  the  modes  of  thought,  of  a  hundred  difiereiit  nations,  ancient  and 
‘modern.  There  are  Gallo-iuaiiiacs,  Anglo-maiiiacs,  Italo- 
‘  maniacs,  Ilispano-maniacs,  Normaiiuo-iiiauiacs,  Grabco-maniacs, 
‘Turco-maiiiacs,  Perso-maniacs,  liido-mauiacs,  Chiiteso-iiianiacs, 
‘  Irokeso-maniacs.  In  harmonious  discord,  these  honest  (jermaii 
‘jumpletous  sit  dow'ii  togetlier  and  enact  the  world’s  history. 
‘The  madness  consists  in  their  being  all  iu  tarutst  It  it 

‘were  merely  a  masquerade,  it  would  be  the  merriest  of  carnivals ; 
‘  hut  the  ioois  make  a  serious  business  ot  tlie  matter.* 
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hn.  IX.  A  MonI  to  ike  Candid  (Jliurcliman  ujjon  Church  Huic», 
Lmdon  ;  .luckson  X  Wulfurd.  J837» 

IS  is  an  excellent  little  tract,  admirably  suited  to  tlie  pur[>ose  tor 
w’hich  it  has  been  draw'ii  up.  It  is  attributed  to  the  peu  <»f  Dr, 
^  ftuchaii,  aiul  is  every  wav  worthv  <if  the  historian  of  the  ‘Stuart  Dy- 
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niiHty.’  Firm  in  the  rnunoiiitinn  of  principfoA,  yet  cjihn  ami  <lijjnifi,»^j  ] 

in  style,  it  is  well  inlnnttMl  to  mnke  a  ih»ep  imprevtion  on  the  i*An(ii(l  j 

iiMMnlH'rs  of  the  hierarrhy.  We  have  no  ho]H'  of  the  conversion  of  ^ 

thos4»  hliiul  zealots  who  mert'ly  tvho  the  cry  of  their  party  fnnn  in-  1 

ten'stetl  an«l  hase  motives.  I'heir  selfish  intolerance,  unmiiipttiHl  ^ 

either  hy  humanity  or  relijjion,  will  accompany  them  to  the  grave,  and  * 

consign  their  memory  to  the  reprobation  of  |>osterity.  Ibit  there  are 
honourable  ami  ('hristiau  men  strongly  attachtNl  to  the  Kst.ahlished 
ilmrch,  Ih'fon'  whom  we  arv  desirous  of  having  the  merits  of  our  ettse 
fairly  and  fully  statiM.  Such  are  to  bi'  found  in  most  of  our  neigb. 
Ivairho^als,  and  the  tract  In'fore  us  may  l>e  circulated  among  them  with  i 
eminent  advantage.  \ 


Art.  \.  MTKHAHV  INTKM.KiKNVK. 

“  1'ho  of  tbo  ontx-  A«thori*e<t  Minist«»rs  of  Chrw:. 

4’stmlv  ttofirtod,  in  s  t  oft  or  to  n  Vriond,  tty  Philswrsthon. 

•*  Nthons,”  It*  Ui*o  nn<i  Kntl ;  with  Views  ot'  the  IjtorHtiirr,  ^^^iloso|>b^,  «m' 
S«vinl  l.it'o  of  thf  Afhonisn  Pisipto.  lU  K.  L.  Itutwer,  Ksq.,  At.l\  ?  vols.  Kvo. 

*•  ttisfoiA  of  the  Indurtiro  Soionoes,”  from  the  Ksrtiost  to  the  Present  TimsK  B' 
the  Pev.  \V.  Whewelt,  At.  A.,  Vettow  smt  Tutor  of  Trinity  Cotlepe,  Cniohrid^.  In 
5  vots.  Hro. 

In  the  l're*s,  hv  the  ssme  Author,  “  1'he  Meehsnicsl  V'uctid;”  eonuining  tb* 
V'lements  of  Meohsnics  nnd  Itvdn’vststioH,  demonstrated  nfter  the  minner  of  tk* 
V.lements  of  <Teometn-  ;  snd  including  the  Propositions  fixed  upon  by  the  PoTter. 
sitv  of  t'smhridge,  «s  requisite  tor  s  l>egr«H».  To  which  is  sddwi.  Notes  on  Ikf 
l  ogic  of  Induction  snd  l>e«hicfion. 

“The  Komsn  t'stholic  IV»ct  ri  ne  of  the  Kuchsrist  the  Scripture  At^imentenr 
sidere<l,  in  n'plv  to  Pr.  Wisemsn.  Pv  1'homss  Tiirton,  0.0.,  Pegins  Professorof 
Oivinit>  in  the  Oniversitv  of  Csm bridge,  snd  Oesn  of  Peterborough.  Oemy  Hr®. 

“  I'he  Pise  snd  Progress  of  the  Pritish  Power  in  Indin."  Py  Peter  Aolw. 
M.P.A.S.,  Iste  Sv'TS'tsiA-  to  the  llononrahle  the  ('ourl  of  Oirectors  of  the  >.*st  Isdi 
i'ompsnv.  A’ol.  I. 

'•The  l  ife  of  Augustus  TIermsn  Kranke,”  Professor  of  Oivinity.  end  Fonndero; 
the  Orphsn- House  in  Hslle. 

••  ("'hurch  Pstes  Pn^rest  to  be  lllegsl,  PnconstitutionHl,  snd  Anti-Protestaiit.’' 
Pv  .  S.  Vortbbouse. 

'•  The  Vomniunion  of  Ssints.”  or  the  Scriptural  Principles  of  ('’hnirh  Fellowekip 
end  (torernmeui.  Pv  .Ismes  liennetl,  0.0.  ^ 

In  the  ciMirse  of  Mnv  will  be  ]>ublishe«l,  e  Tbinl  Kdition  of  “  Dr.  Pye  Smitki 
Scripture  I'estinrronv  to  the  Messish.*’  In  .S  rols.  Bro.  This  work,  which  hsshst’ 
out  of  print  tor  s  considcrsble  time,  bes  undergone  e  cwreful  revision  by  the  Aelho:. 
with  the  »<ldition  of  much  new  metter,  w  hich  the  Publishers  believe  will  be  foes* 
to  incressi'  its  usefulness. 

'*  Po|mlsr  Kdnestion,*’  or  the  Nortnsl  School  Alennsl ;  containing  Prectical  8®- 
gesfions  for  dailv  end  Sundsy-sebool  I'oechers.  Hr  Henry  Ounn. 

Sermons.*’  Pv  the  Iste  Hev.  I  homes  Sootl,  M.A.  itli  Brief  Memoir  of  hi* 

Kife. 

In  the  Press.  “  Snmmer.”  Py  Pobert  AIndie,  Author  of  the  “  Hesvens.  R**^- 
Air,  Ses,  the  Sprinc,”**vr. 

“  Self-C'ommunion.”  Pv  th«*  Pev.  Or.  Morieoii. 

“The  Life  of  the  Pev.  AVilliem  Ncvitnsn,  0.0.,'’  more  than  Forty  years  Pe^ 
of  the  Paptist  t^hurch  et  Old  Ford,  Aliddlesex  ;  First  President  end  Thentoftf* 
rnter  of  the  Acedemiosl  Institution  et  Stepney.  Hy  CteoTg«>  Pritebard.  ^ 

A  Second  Volition  of  Or.  Ijimr'e  History  of  New  SouUi  AA  ales.”  with  namj**' 
additions. detailing  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  to  the  cloee  of  1BS6,  will  appear 
in  ?  Tols.  post  Bvft. 


